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INTRODUCTION. 


OLIVER GOLDSMITH ( I 728 - I 774 

Goldsmitfi was of English descei^t out was 
born and brcmght up in Ireland. AfCer a boy- 
hood that gave no promise of distinction he 
went to Trinity College, Dublin, as a sizar — that, 
is, a kind of poor schrdar” who was lodged 
and educated (and partly boarded) free, and had 
to wear dis^ij.ctive costume and to wait upon 
the other students. He took the lowest place 
in the examination for entrance to the Univer- 
sity, and the lowest place in the degree exami- 
nation when he graduated in i’749. Being un- 
fortunate in having tutor who could not in the 
least understand him, and being himself much 
more inclined to have a festive time than to do 
justice to his somewhat ui'congenial work, he 
had no very pleasant career at college, besides 
being very hard put to it for money — as indeed 
he was, ehieily through his own improvidence, 
throughout his life. 

After he left college, his anxious and very 
tolerant relatives patiently tried to establish him 
in one profession after another. Much to his 
®wn relief, he was refused ordination as a clergy- 
man. He became a private tutor, but soon gave 
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up the work. Next he was sent to Dublin^ with 
fifty pounds furnished by his uncle Cootarine, to 
seefc entrance to the legal profession ; but he 
gambled away the money, and returned home 
once more* Again his uncle provided him with 
money, and he set out for Edinburgh to • study 
medicine. He did stay there for some time, 
making friends who stood by him all his life, 
for he was a lovable friend and a most entertain- 
ing companion ; but eventually, getting tired of 
Edinburgh, he proceeded to the Continent, os- 
tensibly to carry on there his medical studies. 
He obtained a medical decree somewhere* and 
th^aftef^wandered over Europe, no doubt 
somewhat after the fashion described in Chapter 
XX The^ Vicai\Qf Wdicefield. This pedestrian 
tour, which lasted many months* gave him a 
certain knowledge of the scenery and the life 
of various coui\ tries, which knowledge meant 
much for the development of his mind and 
was afterwards used in his* poem I'he Traveller 
and in certain prose works. 

He now betook himself to London, and set 
about making a living. In varying sucression 
he^uded. , medicine, schoolmastering, and literary 
w^k, finding his Jxue. sphere, ana eventually 
quite a satisfactory income, in the last. He 
aiippdrteH himself chie% as a bockseller’^ 
hack ” and a contributor to, or editor of, various 
periodicals — a very common form of literary 
pK^duction since the success of the Tatlei* the 
Spectator. Much of his work was mere pot- 
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boiling but very early he showed that he wm 
the possessor of a style well-nigh incomparable 
in its ease and grace, and even his least spon- 
taneous writing had its charm. The day of 
patronage was past, and the publishers now held 
the reins in matters of literature* They cannot 
he said to have -treated Goldsmith unfairly ; 
and, besides, he soon had the powerful backing* 
of the great Dr, Johnson, who, so early as I76S,. 
remarked, Dr; Goldsmith is one of the first men 
we now have as an author,” and who never 
failed to befriend him and insist upon his unique 
genius. Goldsmith habitual!}^ wasted money on 
festivities and elaborate dress ; had he lived 
moderately he would soon have been vei:y com- 
fortable, for, besides the booksellers, the literary 
leaders of the time, and the great public* early 
recognised his gifts. 

Many of the varied essays which he contribut- 
ed to periodicals are of interest still, for their 
literary charm, their whimsical humour, and the 
independence and |:; ominon-sen se of many of 
judginents^l) The same sort of interest attaches 
to larger works, like the Eriqwlry into the present 
state of polite learning in Europe^ and the 
Citizen of the Wprlcl, the History of England^ the 
hist -i fits of Greece and of llorm^ the History 
of Anhuated Katare^ arid so on. For the writing 
of the aiul the Various histories, Goid- 

srnitii had scarctdj'' the fAiutest qualificatibn, 
except what is suggested in Johnson’s famous 
words,' — JSir, he (Goldsmith) has the art of 
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oompiiiogp and of saying everything he has to 
my in a pleasing manner/’ 

All this was h^ack-work, but from time to time 
Goldsmith gave himself to work of a higher order^ 
upon which he lingered long and spent infinite 
pains. No one remarks Ealeigh, ever drew 
a firmer line between the works he wrote to last 
and the compilations that his necessities extorted 
fromhim.”^ His poems, The Traveller and The 
Deserted Village^ are permanent treasures. Indeed, 
he would fain have spent his life upon poetry. lie 
writes to his brother Henry, “ Poetry is a much 
more agreeable species of composition than prose, 
and could a man livebyit, it were not unpleasant 
employment to be a poet.” The-F^car is another 
of the works to which he gave his whole heart ; 
and his two plays. The GQod-7iatuTed Man and 
She Stoops to Conquer, are masterpieces in comedy, 
(particularly the latter), distinguished not merely 
by their brilliance and naturalness of dialogue 
and by their irresistible humour, but also by 
Goldsmith’s resolute refusal, iii spite of the taste 
of the day, and the constant demands of theatrical 
managers, to be “ sentimental/’ These plays 
were by far the most remunerative work that 
Goldsmith produced. 

During the last years of his life he was a very 
popular and highly-feted member of literary 
society. Further, Macaulay calculates that 
during the last seven years of his life he earned 


^ The English Novel, Chap. VII, 
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an annual income equivalent* to £'300s more than 
enough to maintain him in the greatest comfort. 
Yet he was always anticipating, and living 
beyond, his income-; he was constantly in debt : 
and he died in miserable financial anxiety, prob- 
ably owing about two thousand pounds. 

Groldsmith’s very failings may be said to have 

leaned to virtue’s side.” His improvidence 
often took the form of the most impulsive 
generosity ; his extreme sensitiveness was a 
continual torment to him, but implied also the 
most delicate responsiveness, and unfailing^ 
sympathy with others ; his vanities were, in a 
man so lovable, the most pardonable form of 
frailty. AvS for his literary genius, once again 
we may quote his friend Dr. Johnson, in another 
famous saying : Goldsmith was a man wiio>. 
whatever be wrote, did it better than any other 
man could do.” And the great Doctor (in spite 
of his limitations, one of the soundest critics that 
ever lived) has silenced criticism with these final 
words. “ He had raised money and squandered 
it, by every artifice of acquisition and folly of 
expense. But let not his frailties be remembered : 
he was a very great man.” 

THE RISE OF PROSE FICTION IN ENGLAND. 

Prose fiction has always come late (when 
indeed it has come at all) in the history of a, 
nation^B literature, and for this there are certain 
obvious reasons. Narration in verse is early, both 
in the ballad and in the epical form. In thoset 
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«arly stages when the bulk of the people could 
not reads and before the wide dissemination of 
manuscripts or books was possibles narrative 
literature consisted of the songs and recitations 
of the minstrel; and verse-forms both assisted his 
memory and charmed his audience. But prose 
fiction not nierel}? comes later than verse-narra- 
tion, but later^ also, than other forms of prose 
work, such as history, biography, and the 
philosophic or argumentative treatise. It de- 
mands, for its full development;, a highly-finished 
style, suited not merely for vivid narrative but 
alio for the subtle and detailed analysis of 
character Only the most flexible prose, adapt- 
able^ to the most varied uses, will do for the 
novel/* and such a prose is always a very late 
development, and may be later than the very 
finest developments of verse. To verse belong 
certain traditional “'aids/’ such as rhythm, 
rhyme and alliteration ; and its units, the foot, 
the line, the stanza, have a definiteness that 
guides and restricts development. But prose 
lacks these formative limitations. It has infinite 
rhythmic possibilities, but its rhythms are much 
mor^elu^we and more difficult to modulate than 
t hose of verse. Early prose-writers seek much 
after rhythm, and often succeed in producing 
wonderfull}^ beautiful effects ; but they do so 
at_ the expense pf coherence and regularity, and 
prose has to go through a long disciplinary pro- 
<3ess Beforelt becomes ^ uniformly effective instru- 
ment. Further, early writers of p^ose are muclL 
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undfer the dominance of verse ; and this is bad 
for their prose, since the virtues of the two types ^ 
of expression are essentially different. The ■ 
hlizafoethan prose- writers, for example, suffered 
much in this way. It has been remarked that 
** the prose of the Jfiiizabethan time (all of which, 
it may safely be said, bears the mark of the 
sovereignty of poetry) approximated to poetry 
either in the elaborated figurative method of its 
treatment, or in the rhythmical balance of its 
form, or in both.*’ ^ Thus Lyly’s Eu'phttes^ which 
Professor Baleigh calls the'first original prosQ 
novel written in English ” is also called by him 
a ‘‘prose poem.*’ It marks the transition from 
verse- narrative to prose-narrative, and the 
artificialities that encumber its style are partly 
the result of the verse-influence and partly of 
Lyly’s desperate attempt to compensate in prose, 
by elaborate rhetorical devices, for the absence of 
the charms of verse. The virtues native to 
prose had not yet been discerned. 

One reason for the lateness of that special 
braiich of prose fiction called “ the novel ’* is 
the reflectiveness, the self-consciousness, which 
it implies* Any literary (perhaps any artistic) 
form tends to move gradually from consider- 
ation of the external to consideration of inward 
things. literary progress “ has always been 
froor the expression of the external form, from 
the consideration of the external characteristics 


Halejgb, The English Novely Ch., 2. 
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,,,to the expressioa of the abstract thought 
beneath the external form, to the consideration 
of the internal character which finds embodi- 
ment in the external characteristics/*^ Thus 
prose-fiction advances from the depiction of 
far-off occurrences and adventures to the nar- 
ration and repres.'-Dtation of contemporaneous, 
immediate, domestic occurrences ; and, finally, 
to the presentation of conflicts of the mind and 
soul beneath the external manifestadons/*^ As 
we shall see, the word novel ” always implies 
a deliberate study of human character and 
motive. A mere narrative of events is not a 
aoveb however admirable a story it may be. 
Thus the novel has to wait for a highly intros- 
pective time 

The drama is the great rival of the novel, and 
there are so many points in favour of the 
former that the latter cannot j^c^ome into being 
du ring an age jpf the flourishing of "Trama. 
Apart from the fact that authors write for a 
living and that the dramatic form is almost 
invariably the more remunerative, drama makes 
a more direct and vivid appeal, and can be 
understood (as in the Elipiiabethan days ) even 
by those who do not, or cannot, read. The novel 
demands a wide public, consisting of people who 
have enough money to buy books and enough 
•culture to read them with delight. Now even 

* F. H, Stoddard, Evolution of the English Novell p. t3. 

* Ihid. 
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in the ^ age of Queen Anne, not merely flie 
writers, but the reading public, were practically 
confined to London. Betwa»^n London and the 
provinces an almost incredible gulf was fixed* 
The roads were nearly impassable, the country 
people made ver}’' few pilgrimages to the great 
city, there were few libraries, and even the best- 
educated of the provincials read but little and 
had the utmost difficulty in procuring books.^ 
But by the middle of the century communi- 
cations were improved, and at the same time 
the fostering of literature was passing from the 
hands of patrons to those of enterprising book- 
sellers, whose interest lay in selling their wares 
awS widely as possible.^ Editions of plays were 
freely circulated in the r'-rovinces, where people 
had few theatrical opportunities ; but plays are 
not, on the whole, reading fare, and readers 
throughout England warmly welcomed the 
novel when, at this psychological moment, it 
came. It was just at this time that the other 
conditions, also, were fulfilled. Through the 
labours of Dryden and his contemporaries, au] 
adequate prose style had been achieved ; the! 
age was one of reflection, and was prepared for! 
the analytical study, of human nature; and, as/ 
we shall see, the development of various slighter 
but related forms had prepared the way for the. 
novel. 

^ LeNlie Stephan’s Eitglish Literature ani Sacieig in 
Piigldt'cnOi Qentury^ Chap, iJ. 

3 md. Chap. III. 
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It must notj of course, be imagined that there 
was no ptos^e-fiction in English before the 
eighteenth century. We have already referred 
to the work of^ Ljly ; and many of his con- 
temporaries and predecessors produced (chiefly 
as translators) both romances and short v^tories 
in English prose. Mr. Arundeil Esdaile pub- 
lished not long ago a catalogue of English Tales 
and Romances from 1475 to 1740^ and this 
catalogue occupies 325 pages. But among all 
these there is not one that can strictly be called 
a 7iox^^el^ for Professor Raleigh’s phrase, (pioted 
abovej for Euphues^ sug 2 :ests its tendency rather 
than its achievement. Of the novel we demand 
both length and ordered structure, and a 
dominant interest in character. We must 
here make the difficult yet vital distinction 
between novel and romance^ Professor Saints- 
bury warns us against the attempt to make a 
definite cleavage between these two and it is 
true both that romance contained the germ of, 
and ultimately developed into, the novel, and 
that, since that development, many a work has 
been at the same time both novel and romance. 
There are some of the Waver! ey Novels, for 
instance, as to the fitter term for which it is 
very difficult to decide. Thus no perfectly 
applicable distinction is possible. Yet there are 
innumerable works that are indubitably 
romances, and innumerable others that indubit- 


T1%€ English Nove\ pp. 7-8. 
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ably are not romances but novels> and one must 
form a general idea of the difference ; just as 
from generation to generation, and in spite of 
Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch’s laughter,^ webazard^, 
in bur class-rooms, new definitions of the 
classical” and the romantic” in poetry. A 
difference not strictly definable is sometimes of 
the greatest importance. Pr<Tessor Saintsbury^ 
himself speaks of the romance as the story of 
incident’’ and of the novel as the story of 
character and motive,” and that takes us a 
(^-ertain distance, in i785 Clara Reeve’"' stated 
the matter rather well. She says -* — 

d The novel is a picture of real life and 
manners^ anff'bT the tniies in which it is written. 
The Vomance, in lofty and elevated language, 
describes what never happened nor is likely to 
happen. The novel gives a familiar relation of 
such things as pass every day before our eyes, 
such as may happen to our friend or to our- 
selves ; and the perfection of it is to represent 
every scene in so easy and natural a manner 
and to make them appear so probable as to 
deceive us into a persuasion (at least while we 
are reading) that all is real,^ until we are affected 

^ See an e8?<ay in his Btudie,s in Liiei'ature* 

* The English JS’cvtl, p 8, 

» Quoted in Cruse’s Development of the English Novell 
introduction, 

^ Corn parti Coleiidt^e’s remarks, with rei^erence to The 
Ancient Mariner^ on the “ suspeneioa of disbelief for the 
moment.” 
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by the joys or distresses of the persons in the 
story as if they were our own.’^ 

This is as near to a true distinction as we are 
likely to get, though it must be admitted that 
we use the words more loosely than she would 
have us. If the language of romance is not 
always lofty and elevated/’ at all events it 
tends towards affectation, and is frequently a 
bad imitation of the language of the period re- 
presented And if the novel does not always 
represent the life that is familiar to us, yet it» 
teiidencw is towards the familiar, and away from 
the remoteness, in time and place and atmos- 
phere, of romance. 

We need not trace the origins, and the early 
development, of English prose fiction. The 
great bulk of the early work was romance, and 
was concerned with chivalry and strange ad- 
venture. Such romances were common in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, as also was 
that other ancestor of the modern novel/* the 
novella or short story in the Italian manner. 
Seventeenth century prose-fiction took the form 
of the heroic romance,’^ — a very feeble and 
artificial form. Towards the close of the cen- 
tury, however, we have the stories of Mrs, 
Aphra Behn, which were a crude yet bold and 
significant experiment in real novel- writing. 
In language and treatment she failed to get rid 
of the tradition of the ‘‘ heroic romance /’ but 
she did attempt a certain artistic concentration, 
and she did succeed in bringing prose-fiction 
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into closer contact with real contemporary life. 
But it wafe neither the seventeenth-century 
romancers nor Aphra Behn that really prepared 
the way for the novel of the next century. “ The 
influence that the century exercised on the 
•growth of prose-fiction, the foundations it laid 
for the coming novel, are to be sought... in the 
followers of other branches of literature, often 
remote enough from fiction, in satirists and 
allegorists, newspaper scribes and biographers, 
writers of travel and adventure^ and fashionable 
morale playwrights 

Certain new forms in particular definitely 
prepared the way. The character/' for ex- 
ample, became a favourite ty])e of literature in 
the seventeenth century. It was a brief sketch 
of some ty'ge of contemporary character con- 
ceived in detail (more or less after the original 
fashion of the Greek Theophrastus^), and among 
the chief producers of essays of this type were 
Earle, Bishop Hall and bamuel Butler. This 
analyti('al study of human nature obviously led 
directly towards the n<»vel. Biography, and 
particularh' autobiograph}^ flourished ; and the 
Journal of Fox and the Diary of Pepys and that 
of Evelyn are also of this nature. Such works^ 
by virtue of the narration and description thejr 
iiontain, and their vivid representation of many 

‘ Euitigb, The Knyksh J^ovel, end ot Chap. IV. 

* The volume entitled English Literature and the Classics 
contains a particularly brilliant essay by G, S. Gordon on 
Theophrastus and bis English imitators. 
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sides of contemporary life, as well as in the 
personal element that pervades them, helped to 
make the way plain for the novel. Again, 
teunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress^ though an allegory, 
is an estraordinarilj vivid narration and no 
mean study of human nature ; while Bunj’^an, 
unembarrassed by any sort of learning or 
affectation, wrote a style whose simplicity, 
vigour and picturesqueness made much difference 
to the prose- writers who succeeded him. More 
over Bunyati’s work, though allegory, is also 
fiction, and full of invented scenes, incidents and 
dialogues. 

Later, at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, we have the periodical essay in tins 
Tailed' and the Spectator of Steele and Addison. 
Many of these essays, and particularly those 
that have to do with Sir Roger de Coverley, are 
very closely related to the novel They do not, 
of course, fulfil its requirements as to construjc- 
tion the connection is of the slenderest, aiid 
there is no “ plot ’’ at all- But they are written, 
as Professor Ealeigh says, from the standpoint 
of a great novelist,” and they “ abound in 
m-Uerial which might well have been wrought 
into a great novel.’^^ Contemporary life and 
character are portrayed vividl}^ without exag- 
geration, and with the humour that is an indis- 
pensable part of a novelist\s equipment ; there is 
the most lifelike dialogue ; and throughout one is 


* Raleigh, The English Novel, Chap. V. 
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conscious, as in any good novel, of the pervasive 
personality of the author, interpreting and com- 
menting in accordance with his view of life and 
of bis time. And the ease and familiarity of the 
style remove us further and further from the day 
of the elaborate and portentous romance. 

Again, Swift’s Gullivers Travels^ even if we 
forget the satiric alfegdry, and consider the book 
siujp y as a fictitious narrative, is romance rather 
than novel and romance to the point of deli- 
berate absurdity. But Swift’s manner is as serious 
and < candid as if he^were telling the most ordin- 
ary story, and the details have an extraordi- 
nary quality of realism. Of much greater 
importance for the novel was Defoe, ^ though 
even he was not quite a novelist. The great 
point about him is that he “ was the first 
Knglishman to compose, on the great scale,, 
prose fiction which should possess an interest of 
story is a writer of stories which* from 
the first page to the last, absorb one^ defying , , 
improbability and crudeness of workmanship by 
a unique quality of coninnclngness. This is chief- 
ly because of his circumstantiality”— the extra- 
ordiriary ara<junt of realistic detail which find?i 
place BO naturally an simply to forbid disbelief. 
For the rest, Defoe, is nothing of a novelist. He 
cannot conceive character. 
l liM descriptions and his .dialogues, while curi- 
ously convinci!ig, have )io real subtlety of excel- 

* Saiutajbiiry, The Peace of ilt e Augu stans^ ^ 108, 
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lence. It is simply as a story-teller that he con-' 
tinues lo be read both by adults and by child ren, 
and it is bis story-telling virtue that gives him 
his great importance as a predecessor of the 
great novelists whose work we are now to con- 
sider. 

Eicbardson, Fielding, Smollett and Sterne are, 
in Saintvsbury’s phrase, the four constructors ’’ ' 
of the novel. —Richardson’s Pamela (1*140) anay 
be called the first genuine novel in Englislu It 
is considerably inferior to Richardson’s later 
novels, Clarissa llarloire^ and Sir Charles 
'Grandison \ but in historical importance it has 
no rival. — All Richardson’s novels are exceed- 
ingly long and wearisome. Pamela, being less 
elaborate, is less wearisome than the other two, 
of which even Professor Saintsbury declares that 
nothing would induce him to re^d them through 
again. Moreover, all three are written in the 
“ e^gistolary form {that is, the story is told 
tlumighmje medium of letters by the characters), 
and this destroys continuity and gives an impres- 
sion of unnaturalness. But these books are 
studies of normal and contemporary life ; there 
is minute (indeed, too minute) analysis of thought, 
feeling and motive : there is considerable varrety 
ofsceDe ;"and dialogue takes a. very prominent 
place. As for dialogue, Richardson had not 
acquired the art (which he might have learnt 
from the brilliant comedies of the immediately 

* The Peace of the Augustane, p. 213. 
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preceding time) of cutting it down artistically 
and retaining only salient speech. What Diderot 
hails in him as a merit is really a failing — the re- 
cording of conversations in full^ just as they 
might have occurred, and as if we overheard 
them. Richardson’s books sold with the great- 
est rapidity : he had provided for that new 
public exactly what it desired, and in particular, 
being sentimentally inclined, it revefied in nis 
meticulous studies of ‘' Feeling/* 

^ieldis^.-by far the greatest of the four, began, 
in Joseph Andreic^ (1742), by parodying Richard- 
son, whose sentimentaliw and everlasting serious- 
ness he despised. But he soon forgot his parodic 
purpose, and lost himself in the rollicking delight 
of his story. Fielding was loot interested, like 
Bichardson, in the minutiae of human nature ; he 
was far too healthy and vigorous to be senti- 
mental ; and all the varied . aspects of life and 
character were delight to him. No novelist has 
ever had so wide a stage, peopled with such .ja 
variety of men and women, of town and of 
country, of the highest and the lowest station, of 
every degree of virtue. His humour is effort- 
less and inexhaustible, and there Js no limit to 
bis invention. He was, further, a much greater 
artist than Richardson. He was a deliberate 
craftsman in plot- construction, and this is shown 
not merely in the plots themselves (that of Tom 
Jones has been acclaimed by some of the greatest 
critics as well-nigh perfect), but also in the 
curious parenthetic passages in which he com- 
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infants oa things in general and incidentallv' ou 
bis art. 

Smollett,, whose best novels are Roderick 
Ramom, Peregrme. Pickle, and cy Clinker^ 

was a most amusing story teller, and iiitie niore» 
lacking the finer qualities of both Pieldimr and 
Kichardsoti He is no artist, and has little con- 
ception of character, but he has^ac infinite fund 
of rather coarse humour, a most fertile invention, 
arid an “.elmost unrivalled facuiry of narration.. 
Sinoller.& was full of the joy of life.’' and com- 
mauicates it in abaudant me^sjafe to his readers. 
The novel of rough-arid tumble adve,ntu»*e, when 
produced by a person wfiose virality amounts to 
genius, and who pos^^esses in such measure the 
narrator’s gift, has its own place in literature. 

Sterne^ genius is so eccentric, and his work is 
so whiiasicdlly compounded of opposites, that an 
attempt at a brief summary of his cbara^».teristics 
w.iuld simply mislead the reader. He vS lands' by 
himself, away from the beaten track ; and his 
imitators attempted ouly a partial imi^^a'Hon, and 
failed "iri that. Goldsmith quite failed to appre- 
ciate Sterne, called him a dull ieilow ” and was 
influenced by him only into oppQsifcion tft his 
sejatim^XiWity. KoV indeed"' was he influenced 
by’^m'oUett though he wrote some excellent 
essays for Smollett’s British Ma^azine^ and 
ivalued his novels highly. The tracing of the 
ievelopmeut of the novel down to Fielding 

sufficient to provide a setting for The Vicar 
f Wakefield. 
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ITS PRODUCTION AND PUBLlCATIONo 

\¥e have several aGCt)unf.s of the circumstan- 
ces ill which l^ie Vicar of Wakefi-eld was publish- 
ed, but ujibrLuaately rl_ey “'■e sc cca.t 
toryjljLaL.Llie truth, is ha. J to r^acL. Fiftoi, laere 
Is Johnson's story, as given by Boswell, who 
declares that he gives the narrative from John- 
son's own exact narratitin” ; and it may fairly 
be assumed that this account, so far as ic goes, 
is correct : — 

I (Johnson) received one morning a message 
from poor Gnidsmitli that he was in great 
distress, and, it was not in his power to come 
to me, begging that J wi^uld come to him ajs 
soon a^s possioie. i sent him a guinea, and pro- 
mise<i to com*' to iiim directly, I accordingly 
went as soon nH I was tires', and found that his 
lamihid had fiim for his rent, at which 

be was m a vi^>leiu passion. I perceived that he 
had already changed my guinea, and had got a 
bottle of Mad^-ira and a glass before him. I put 
the cork inr<» thej bottle, desired he would be 
cairn, and began to talk to nim of the m^ans by 
which he mignt be extricated. He then told me 
that he had a novel ready ff»r the press, which 
he produced to me. I looked into it, and saw 
its merit ; told the landlady 1 should soon rer.urn; 
and having gone to a bookseller, sold it for sixty 
pounds. I b* ought Goldsmith the money, aud 
he discharged his rent, not without rating bis 
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landlady in a high tone for having used him sc 
ill." 

Boswell elsewhere records the following addi« 
tionai statements of Johnson, which were made 
in a conversation at Sir Joshua Reynolds' house 
(these too are likely to be accurate) : — 

“ His Vtcar of Wakefield I myself did not think 
would have had much success. It was written 
and sold to a bookseller before his Traveller ; 
but published after ; so little expectation had 
the bookseller from it. Had it been sold after 
the Traveller^ he might have had twice as much 
money for it, though sixty guineas was no mean 
price.” (There is no contradiction between 
“ guineas ” and ‘‘ pounds ” since at that time they 
were more or less interchangeable terms). 

Mrs. Piozzi (formerly Mrs. Thrale), in her 
Anecdotes of Dr, Johnson^ gives a somewhat 
different account. — “ I have forgotten the year, 
but it could scarcely, 1 think,, be later than 1765 
or 1766, that he was called abruptly from our 
house after dinner, and, returning in about three 
hours, said he had been with an enraged author, 
whose landlady pressed him for payment within 
doors, while the bailiffs beset him without ; that 
he was drinking himself drunk with Mikdeira to 
drown care, and fretting over a novel which, when 
finished* was to be his whole fortune ; but he 
could not get it done for distraction, nor could 
he step out of doors to offer it for sale. 
Mr- Johnson therefore sent away the bottle and 
went to the bookseller, recommending the 
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performance^ and desiring some immediate 
relief ; which, when he brought back to the 
writer, he called the woman of the house 
directly to partake of punch and pass their time 
in merriment.” 

Another writer of reminiscences, Cooke, 
gives yet another account, essentially different t — 
The Doctor (Goldsmith),” he says, soon after 
his acquaintance with New be ry... removed to 
lodgings in Wine Office Court, Fleet Street, 
where he finished his Vicar of Wake field,.. on 
which his friend Newbery advanced him twenty 
guineas : " a sum,’ says the Doctor, ‘ I was so 
little used to receive in a lump, that i felt 
myself under the embarrassment of Captain 
Brazen in the play,^ “ whether I should build a 
privateer or a play-house with.the money.”’ 

Finally, it is recorded, in an unchallen gable 
document, that on October 28th, i762. Gold- 
smith sold to Benjamin Collins, printer, of 
Salisbury, for the sum of twenty guineas, a 
one-third share of a new ibook entitled The 
Vicar of Wakefield, And when the book was 
published in 3 766, it was thus imprinted, — 
Salisbury ; Printed by B. Collins ; For F. 
Newbery, in Pater-Noster-Row .” — The accounts 
of Hawkins and Cumberland may be neglected, 
because of their obvious inaccuracy* 

That Mrs. Piozzi’s account is not entirely 
.accurate is clear. She was not acquainted with 


Farg^nhai-^d Recruiting Officer^ A,ct Y., Sc. 3. 
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Joisnson till 1765. Now Johnson states that 
the Vimr was sold before the Traveller wa? 
published, which was in 1164. It looks, there- 
fore, as' if she had been told the story by 
Johnson at a later date, and as if the associating 
of it with his being called away from her hcnise 
was due to a fault in her memory. This some- 
what invalidates her whole narrative. Her 
description, for instance, of Goldsmith’s 
merry invitation to the woman of the 
house,*’ while it accords with Goldsmith’s 
character, can hardly stand against JohnvSon’s 
statement carefully recorded by Boswell. 

Cooke’s account fits well with the document 
about the sale of a third-share to the Salisbury 
printer, inasmuch as it states that Newbery 
advanced twenty guineas, ^ — which would be 
another third-share.” Further, it mentions 
Wine Office Court as the scene, and Goldsmith 
left his lodgings there at the end of 1762. 
Thus this account inight naturally refer to a 
time shortly before or after the date at which 
Goldsmith sold the “ third-share ” to Collins 

The diiEculty is this — that Johnson speaks 
definitely of sixty pounds (or guineas) as the 
price, declares that he brought this sum to 
Goldsmith, and says nothing about Collins or 
about “ shares/’ Now that Collins did pay lor 
a third-share in 1762 is undeniable, if the 
transaction with Collins was prior to the 
incident of Johnson’s narrative, it may be that 
Collins bad not yet paid his twenty guineas^ 
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and that Newbery (who must have been the 
b(jok8eIler referred to by Johnson) paid the 
whole amount of sixty guineas — his own share 
and the other two shares also, including that of 
Collins, who would afterwards recoup him* 
On ihe other hand, it is possible that the 
incident was prior to the Collins contract, and 
that JNIewbery simply paid the whole amount, 
out cd deference to Johnson, relied upon after- 
wards disposing of two of the shares, and did 
eventually, dispose of one of them to Collins- 
It has been suggested that Newbery, while 
agreeing that the total price should be sixty 
guineas, merely advanced, on this occasion, his 
owjk shaie, twenty guineas; but this defiidteiy 
cordlicts with Johnson’s statement. As for 
C(K)ke’s statement that Newbery advanced oi ly 
tw’enty guineas, this may well be due to confu- 
sion between what Newbery actually paid and 
what he paid as his own share. 

If our solution is correct, ihe date of the 
incident cannot be later than 1762, whereas 
the novel was not published till 1766. Ibis, 
however, presents no difficulty : Johnson him-. 
self says that it was not* published till some 
time alter payment. One cannot be certain 
how nearly the book was finished by ^762- 
Johnson's narrative, as we have noted, sug- 
gests that it was quite finished, and Mrs. Piozzi’s 
that it was not- A good deal of it at any 
rate must have been written; for otherwise 
the contract with Collins, not to speak of 
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Newbery’s payment, could not have been 
made. But it certainly had not attained the 
form in which it was published, for the 
ballad of Edwin and Angelina *’ was not 
written earlier than l’I64. Goldsmith may, 
have both added to and revised the work 
between sale and publication. He certainly 
modified it slightly after the publication of 
the first edition, in which the reiteration, for 
example, of Mr. Burchelfs fudge does not 
appear. But the book contains so many 
discrepancies, which a little attention could 
'have removed, that revision whether before 
or after ‘publication must have been of the 
slightest. Goldsmith was a great reviser ” of 
his best work, but chiefly with reference to 
style.^ 

Five editions were published in Goldsmith’s 
life-time, but they were not large ; it was not till 
after its author’s death that the book attained 
its full popularity. It has been translated into 
many languages, and has attained a world-wide 
popularity. Among the greatest of those who 
have treasured it was Goethe, who, in 1830, 
wrote thus to a friend : — It is not to be 
described, the effect which Goldsmith’s Vicar 
had upon me just at the critical moment of 
mental development. That lofty and benevolent 
irony, that fair and indulgent view of all 

^ A disoaasion of the whole problem will be found in 
Austin Dobaon*d Goldsmith (“ Great Writers Series) 
pp. 110--117. 
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infirmities and faults, that meekness under all 
calamities, that equanimity under all changes 
and chances, and the whole train of kindred 
drtues, whatever names they bear, proved my 
best education ; and in the end, these are the 
thoughts and feelings which have reclaimed us 
from all the errors of life.” 


THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE WORK. 

Before we speak of those qualities which 
drew from Goethe such an appreciation, we 
must deal with .certain real, and certain 
imputed, faults in the novel. 'X' 

To begin with, the story does not turn 
out to be ’ the sort of thing which the early 
chapters lead one to expect. Goldsmith begims 
as if he were going to give us a quiet and 
simple narrative of domestic life, varied by 
few excitements, but so touched by' him — with 
siich sympathy and humour and with so 
.exquisite a grace of style — as to exceed far in 
interest those ranting .and adventurous novels 
of Smollett, for example, of which Goldsmith 
himself was an eager reader. But Goldsmith, 
proof against the error of his time in drama, 
could not resist the tendency of its fiction- 
writers to produce excitement by tales of 
violent seduction and the like. Lecky,^ refer- 

* Hisior}/ of European Morals, Vol. II, p. 346. 
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ring to the fiction of this period, speaks of the 
character of the seducer, who pursue- s his 
career sinrpiy as a kind of sport/' and iaments 
the fact that ‘‘such a character” was the 
popuiai ideal of a coiisiderable section of litera- 
ture.” Goldsmith, of cou^se^ does not take the 
side of Mr. Thornbij], but he does conceive that 
the doings of this gentleman add to the attrac- 
tions cf the book- \\h(reas tht-y are wholly in- 
congruous, and very far removed from that 
sphere of fiction in which Gcsldsmith was a 
master. And indeed his whole attempt tod‘ make 
•a story ” is a failure. We do not want the peace 
of the Vicar’s family to be dLsturbed : we should 
never tire of such company, however monotonous 
their fortunes. Practically the whole value 
pf the book lies in % domestic scenes and in the 
Ipefsdnality of the Vicar, the narrator td' the 

jTbere are other eleriients in The Vicar of 
Wakefield that are far from appropriate in a 
domestic r^oveh”" ' The long disquisition in 
Cha pter XIX h as its own interesti particularly# 
as" an exposition of Goldsmith’s political views* 
but J_s quile.qut ofplace in a novel of tfijs kind, 
and tile same may be said of the treatise upon 
crime” "and punishment in i hapter XXVII. 
Chapler XXIX consists of a sermon, w’hicb, as 
fa matter of fact, we should be sorry to .miss ; 

scarcely a fitting in- 
i.ridlen£qf “ the xov.eLL’ It must be' admitted, 
however, that all three of these passages are 
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in character the Vicar is a preacher^ and. 
loves to preach, whether on religious;, political 
or social matters, and whether to an aiidleuce 
or on paper. 

It may be noted that not merely the seducer 
and his doings but also the various disquisitions 
we have mentioned were among the elements 
thrust upon CToldsmith by the taste arid practice 
of his time. Some years before Oliver Gcdd- 
smith wrote his charming narrative^’ says 
V . L. Cross/ “ the subject-matter available to 
the vStory-teller had become pretty well under- ^ 
stood. There was the sentimental young ^^’dy, 
the villain, and the abduction ; that was, in the 
commercial and profesvsional view, Eichardsoids 
contribution to the novel. There was the 
intrigue, the adventure, the singular character, 
and the kind-hearted gentleman ; that was 
Fielding^s c<.)iitribution. There were English 
seamen and scenes at sea ; that was Sm<dlett’s 
'contribution - There must be soniejsermonisiiig, 
some ridicule of prevailing . vices and aiFecta- 
lions, or an attack upon those who make or 
administer the laws of the realm... Goldsmith 
took Ills material from the common storehouse 
and transfused it with his own spirit. He works 

* The Dc^'elopivent of the English Novel, pp, 78-79. 

» Tn thurf Rpeakirig^ of the “ contrihiitif n-^ ” of RicbardRon^ 
Fif^ldine: and Mr. CroSwS is, oi coursp, lhinkinj» 

only of xmitablo mihject-maiter^ not of the cbaracteris; tcs ol 
their genius. 
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into his story a weighty essay on the penal code 
and prison discipline, anticipating public opinion 
by a full half-century ; he delivers an oration 
on liberty and patriotism, declaring that he 
would die for his king ; he preaches a sermon 
on hope for the wretched, pervaded with the 
spirit of the Sermon on the Mount. He has hii 
sweet young women with romantic names, hit 
graceful villain, hia magnanimous country gentle- 
man, and his eccentric country parson.'' As for 
singularity, this element is sufficiently embodied 
in the masquerading Sir William Thornhill.— The 
feeling, on the part of fiction-writers of the time 
that, the novel required such ingredients as these, 
is, to Professor Saintsbury, an indication that 
tjie novel had not yet quite found its proper 
path.” The true purpose of the novel is “ to 
interest and absorb by the artistic recreation of 
real and ordinary life,” and these novelists do 
attempt this, but do not seem to consider it 
sufficient. The novel of the time either ‘‘ ha* 
some second purpose ” or “ shows signs of mis- 
trust "and misgiving as to the sufficiency of such 
an appeal, and supplements it by the old trick* 
of the drama in ‘ revolution and discovery ; ’ by 
incident more or less out of the ordinary course ; 
by satire, political, social, or personal ; by philo- 
sophical disquisition ; by fantastic imagination — 
by this, that, and the other of the fatal auxili- 
aries who always undo their unwise employers.”^ 


■»* Saintsbapy, The English Novel, pp. 148-9. 
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It is obvious from what has been said how far 
ihis weakness is illustrated in The Vicar of 
Wal'ejleld. 

Then there are the obvious, and even iudicrous,> 
faults in plot-building. Goldsmith, having 
freely introduced exciting complications, is ik 
his wit’s end ‘how to extricate his characters, 
at the end, from the toils in which he has 
wound them. In this matter he has no skill 
whatever, nor has he taken much trouble about 
it. One after another, the members of the 
Vicar’s family had been brought into situations 
apparently the most hopeless, and Goldsmith 
aeems to have done this without the slightest 
consideration as to how they were to be 
delivered — for delivered, of course, they must 
be, since from the beginning he was resolved 
upon an idyllic ending. All must be well with 
this pious family, after the extraordinary 
vicissitudes of their fortunes. The careful plot- 
builder (who alone, of course, has any 
business to attempt this sort of intricacy of 
plot) has already planned the denouement, the 
final unravelling of the threads, before he begms 
the tangle : when he places a person in a per- 
plexing situation, he knows just how he is going 
to get him out. There have been great excep- 
tions to this rule, — but in the case of men whose 
inventive skill was enormously greater than that 
of Goldsmith. Our author, on the other hand^i 
involves his people, with the utmost reckless- 
ness, in all sorts of difficulty, and when he com«^ 
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to the final chapters suddenly sets himself to 
the herculean task of delivering them all a: 
once. The result is such a vsequence of ludicrou^^ 
improbabilities as is to be found, perhaps, in 
other reputable novel. Particularly absurd is 
the par^ plaj ed by who has been 

called the " fh-us eS-jraachma ” of die piece. The 
transformation of this person from sharper to 
disinterested friend is singular enough ; but not 
so surprisiisg as the discovery that he has been 
a creature of the Squire (on whose ruin he 
has suddenly become intent), is iutimateiv ac- 
quainted with Baxter, and is able to fitui the 
latter immediately, having mysteriously become 
aware, though in prison, of the very place of 
his retreat this moment.’^ To Jhe.di's tressed 
Quldsniith this Jenkinsoji, was ^ friend 

in nee d — che prime solver of iiis extrication- 
difficulties*; and ijie most comicall^^ incredible 
of the tasks he finds for nim is the bringing a 
wife ” to the Squire (Chapter XXXI, line 8T8), 
Surely no one but Goldsmith would suddenly 
have sprung upon us, and expected us to believe, 
the account which Jenkinson gives of his actioriB 
and motives in lines 4I6 — 431 of that chapter. 
Yery convenient, too, but not particnlarlv con- 
vincing, is the sudden turning of Mr. Thornhiirs 
butler against his master. 

For one convenient ‘^accident’’ Goldsmith 
eviaeiitly feels it incumbent upon him to make 
a sort of apology (in Chapter XXXI, lines 185 
^194) — the appearance, at precisely the ap- 
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propriate rriomont, of Miss Arabella Wilmot, 
Gisldsmith, having narrated the chapter of 
aceide/its ” that brought her to the prison^ 
remarks, in somrnvhat uneasy self-justifieation,. 

ITow ma»!y seeming accidents must unite 
bf-fr.re we r ''•'f-IffL-hed or h «i [ T:ie peasant 
r.iU' labour, the shower must 

fall, the wind must (ill the merchants sail, or 
numbers must want the usual supply,*’ upon 
which William Black very fittingly remarks, — 

Certainly, if our supply of food and clothing 
depended on such accidents as happened to make 
the V^icar’s famih’' happj^ all at once, there would 
be a good deal of shivering and starvation in 
the world.”' Apart from the strange coincidence 
of Miss Wiimot’s appearance in the prison, the 
presence of herself and her fatiier in the town — - 
'‘"on the way to her aunt^s ” — is surprising 
enough, and, from the author’s point of view, 
satisfactory in the highest degree, for thus not 
merely her presence in the cojicluding scenes 
but her father’s presence, and thus an immediate 
marriage, can he secured. 

Ail this, howwve^, matters little, nay it adds 
an amusement quite foreign to the authorfs* in- 
tentions* TIad Gcildsraith planned his novel with 
tlie”greatest care, he would have been wearying 
himself with uncongenial work, making a sort 
of hackwork of what to him was a relief from 
hackwork, nor had he the gift of making a plot 


^ Goldsmith, E.M.L*, Chap. XL 
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at once intricate and coherent. We maj 
doubt,” says one critic, writing upon this novels 
“ If greater pains would have sensibly improved 
it. For its fame depends, not on the intrigue, 
still less on the cutting of the knot, but on 
character and manners.”^ 

Similarly the careful revision which some 
think Goldsmith intended to perform, and which 
he certainly did not perform, while it might 
have removed some of the many improbabilities 
and inconsistencies - that appear in the book, 
would not have added to its essential merits. 
These blemishes are, for the most part, pointed 
out in the notes : but some of them may be men- 
tioned here. (1) The reasons for the Vicar^s 
leaving Wakefield to take a much less highly 
remunerated post elsewhere are not made clear, 
and the reference, in Chapter XIV, lines 62-h3, 
to my last pamphlet, the archdeacon’s reply, 
and the hard measure that was dealt me is 
puzzling, since we have been told nothing of 
these matters. (2) The Vicar, an intimate friend 
of Mr, Wilmot, must have known already that 
he was courting a fourth wife,” and that the 
principles of strict monogamy ” could hardly 
commend themselves to him ; yet in Chapter II 
these facts seem to be a surprising discovery. 
(3) It is strange that Sir William Thornhill was 
not recognised by the peasantry of the very 
district in which his own estates were situated. 


^ H. Miliar, The Mid-Eighteenth Century^ p, 164* 
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He did chiefly reside in town” (Chap. Ill, 
line IBl , but the country people must have 
known him by sight. (4) It is incredible that 
Sir William Thornhill should have been ignorant 
of his iit-pbew’s character, and of the life he was 
leading and since that nephew was entirely 
dependent upon him, he could never have 
allowed such conduct. When he discovered his 
designs upon Olivia and Sophia, he would have 
interfered directly instead of employing the 
indirect n^eans of the letter. (5) Sir William 
Thornhill must have been older than his brother^ 
Mr. Thornhill’s father, since the eldest son in- 
herits the estate. But Sir William had ‘^^carce 
attained the age of thirty ” (Chapter III, line ' 221 )* 
It is impossible therefore that he should have had 
a nephew of the age of the Squire. (6) In 
Chapter XXI, line 85, the Vicar’s father is said 
to have died with Lord Falkland, which vrould 
make the Vicar at least 117 years old. (7) One 
(‘.aonot understand why, in Chapter XXVIII, 
Movses lias opened a letter addressed to his father. 
Further, he declares that in the letter the 
promise of a lieutenancy is referred to, whereas 
the letter contains no such reference. (8) Surely 
the Vicar’s wealthy friends, such as Mr. Flam- 
borough and Farmer Williams, would not have 
left him unsuccouredjn prison. (9) In Chapter 
XIX, iiriF^457 we are told that George Primrose 
has been absent for nearly three years,” but 
the narrative of events at home shows that the 
period must have been very much s horter . 
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f lO) Mr. MacMillan avsks/*® How does the Vic.nr 
know that the supposed Mr, Burchell is teilinir 
his own story in Chapter But it is not 

implied that he knew this : see note on Ohapi'^r 
VI; line 75. 

Too much has so mf»times , .been.. ,made of Die 
su pposed moral iiaws in the book^.. Let tiie 
reSer”1g[uestion hiiuvseif, on finishing Tff£ Vinn' 
of Wakefreldy as to his impression of its moral 
tone, and he will certainly find that he has been 
reading one of the* very healthiest works of 
•fiction. Sgme of the ‘"moral*’ objections that 
have been raised are simply childish, and others 
betraj ignorance of the temper of the time. A 
writer in the I^dtiondl oi July 

applies to the novel these words, — a l>ook 
radically coarse, so utterly and hopeles.'^^y 
immoral.” Mr, MacMillan refers, in the folio v. - 
ing wordvS, to the principal charges brought by 
this writer. — 

^‘1. The Vicar’s children are de-^'''.ribef-His 
being all equally ^ simple and inoilensive/ yet hi 
•Chapter III Olivia and Sophia, with their motlu^r, 
exult in the prospect of captivating Mr. Thorn- 
hill, who was notorious as a seducer all roiiiicl 
the country. 

2. In Chapter VII Olivia is much amused 
at Mr. ThomhilFs coarse joke at the expense of 
Miss Wiimot, who had been engaged to her 
brother. 

“ 3. In Chapter IX Mrs. Primrose counten- 
ances Mr. Thornhiirs audacious proposal that 
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;he i^eULienjen should sit in the ladies' kps. 

4. lii order to entrap Mr Thornhill various 
jUciSti.nrd:le devices are resorted to bj the 
Triraroso faniily, the worst being the eniploy- 
raent of honest Farmer VVbiliams as a decoy- 
duck. 

In (Faapter XXIV, her n«other. with 
execrable taste gets Olivia to sing a song rei'er- 
ring to her own disgrace. 

"•6. In the same chapter the Vicar s wife 
and chhdren, learing Mr.* Thornhill^s threats;, 
advocate compliance with their oppressor on’ 
any terms, and even pray that his visits may be 
admitted ontie more. 

7. I n Chapter X.XXI a burst of pleasure lilk 
the whole apartment and happiness expands on 
every face, when it is discovered tliat ()livia is 
really the wife ot the vicious and despicable 
8(|uire.” 

All these ciiarges aiiiount to very little. 
Tliere is never an} thing really objectionable in 
the Ijehavioiir ot Olivia or Sophia, and it must 
be remcm!)ered that these instances of it are not 
mentioned with approval by the Vicar, and 
indeed the manner of narration is usually 
suOicient comment. The treatment of Farmer 
Williams cannot quite be defended, but of that, 
again, the Vicar disapproves. It is a feminine 
expedie nt, and is leit at^ that.'^Vnd “liideed, 
Olivia'^ position was very difficult. * If the 
S(]nire did not seek her hand,. Farmer Williams 
would be a quite suitable match, and she could 
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scarcelr discourage him ; and his rivalry with 
the Squire was, after all, his own concern The 
mcident of Olivia’s song certainly is a blemish, 
Mrs. Primrose’s was a somewhat coarse nature? 
but even, she would hardly have asked Olivia to 
sing that song* This, then, is an error of taste 
on Goldsmith’s part, but one does not see how 
the incident merits the epithets of the writer in 
the National Revieic. Again, when the Vicar is 
threatened with imprisonment, which will mean 
ruin to both health and fortunes, his family 
become desperate, and one can well excuse their 
feeling (they were not so lofty in character or 
so sternly seif- disciplined as be) that anythmg 
would be better than this. Finally, the dis- 
covery that Olivia was really married, even to so 
vicious a character, did mean much to herself 
and her family — the saving of her reputation. 

Other moral objections might be made, 
some of them more valid than these.^ The 
Vicar is scarcely blameless in tempting his poor 
relatives by the loan of “ a riding-coat/’ etc. ; 
but see note on the passage (Chapter h line 49). 
In Chapter XXVIII, lines 55 — 61, the Vicar 
declares that, were his own daughter removed, 
he would positively wish for the marriage of 
Mr. Thornhill with Miss Wilmot, since this 
would prevent the consequences of his future 
debaucheries.” Here he gives little thought to 

1 The present editor has not access to the number 
referred to of the National Eevieiv and does not hnow 
whether the following points are mentioned there* 
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Miss Wilmot’s ha])pir:Os«< but this is due simply 
to his considering morality of much greater 
Importance than happiness. Again^ in Ohapter 
XXXI, Jenkinson is considered as a reformed 
character, and is warmly approved ; yez we see 
in lines 426 — 431, how, in spite of hypo- 
critical to my shame 1 confess it/’ he is very 
pleased with the memory of his preparations for 
blackmail in his unr.egenerate days« Sir 
William’s jocular treatment of Simhia la the 
same chapter, lines 501 — 524, is in esecrable 
taste, — and is not in character. 

But all these things, comparatively speakings 
are trifles, and have little eilect upon the tone of 
the book. This. Jo ne_is.. produced by.the...kindly 
and_ elevated persouaUty of the Vicar, which 
pervades the book, and, through that, by the 
personality of G-oldsmith himself. % 

We pass from the consideration of the faults^ 
real or imagined, of The Vicar of Wahejlelrl^ to 
think of those qualities that have secured its 
fame. Its story ” is the least important 
■ element,, besides being open to the criticisms 
mentioned above ; but no one could call it dulL 
Its incidents may often be inappropriate and. 
unwelcome, but they certainly are interesting.” 
And indeed the very want of a deliberate plot- 
scheme lends a certain naturalness to the events.' 
Professor Raleigh speaks of Goldsmith’s happy 
Irish inconsequence,” and remarks, — “ It is part 
of Goldsmith’s ' charm that all he writes s^4ems 
ijo come by chance.; his events happen^^^aa ia ' 
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life/’ ' Further, there is one purpose thaii is 8er\ eu 
bj all these otherwise unplanned Incidents'. The v 
test, and bring into reiief, the Vicar’s cliarac^ter. 
strong and tranquil in misfortune, and equally 
calm in unhoped-for prosperity. This Is the 
single justification of these niisiortunes, that 
they exhibit the Vicar as a modern Job, the 
good man unshaken by adversity. Piofessor 
Saiiitshury declares- that the novel is superior 
to C-roidsmiTh’s plays because it combines an 
approach to tragedy with comedyf** while they 
‘■are comic merely.*’ We cannot agree as to 
this, and have suggested above tliaC on tlie 
whole, the novel would be better, and more 
characteristic of its author, without this tragic 
element ; but it has this noble use. 

The rather crude and violent incidents inter- 
rupt the idyllic narrative of the home-life of 
the Vicar’s family, but a number of exquisite 
home-scenes remain, and reveal the idealising 
touch of Goldsmith, the poet. . ‘‘ There is inor.e 
poetry,”^ says Frederic Harrison, in Tim Vicar 
of ake field thmi m%7ie Deserttii and he 

finds the very essence of poetry in “ the idyllic 
grace of the Vicar’s home.”*' This idealising 
efiect is prcduced partly by an ex{:ui>itfc sym- 
pathy with qniei and humble life' in its tiiult 


^ Ealeigb, The Eu<jl%f<li Chap. VO. 

* The Peace oi the Aifyustans^ 209 . 

3 Essay cn The pA^laetnih Ccidvry, in Tie 0mci o, 
mid Other Literary Pieces^ 
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and simplicity, aiid partly by a gract; of style 
closely akin to poetry. It h mainly in these 
scenes that we find the most delictate^and Taried 

prose-poetry — an unsatisfactory term^ which 
is :auch amended by Mr« Harrisonis words in 
thr; same passage,* — We want some word to 
express the imaginative power at wotk in prose, 
saturating it with the fragrance of pro])ort.ion 
and form, shedding over the whole that in- 
clednable charm of subtle suggestion which 
belongs to rare thoughts clothed in perfect 
words/’ 

The main interest of the novel is that of’ 
character, and while ail the principal person^g^s 
have life viucl individuality the Vicar himself has 
more ‘‘personality ’ than all the rest put together^ 
The persons reveal themselves in what they do, 
but much more in what they say ; and there is 
soiuetbing of the method ol: character-contrast 
in the differentiation between Olivia and Sopliia. 
Tlje Vicar is the narrator of the story, and 
th>is every sentence adds to the revelation of 
himself, ddie method of narration of a story 
by one of the characters is very common in 
fiet/on, and in the hands of a master it is 
admirably ada pted for unconsciouslj-irouie 
self- revelation. That is to vSay, the narrator 
noi merely tells his story and not merely 
tells what he thinks of the other characters and 
of himself, but also, by many little unconscious 
touches, *' g! vCvS bimsoif away ''—reveals charac- 
t€4*istics of his own of which he is himself 
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blissfully ' unconscious. A famous example of 
this method is Thackeray’ Lyndon^ where 
the narrator is a vicious character and the 
irony of his unconscious self-revelation is 
sternly serious. But the Vicar has no viceSj 
and the irony here is of .the gentlest, and 
pleasantest/ and refers only to those litrie weak- 
nesses which simply add charm to his character. 
Dialogue is a means of cbaracter-revel^ion 
which is much employed in the book — dialogue 
of the most natural and charming kind. The 
dialogue/’ says Professor Saintsburj^^ "‘is 
•unsurpassable.” Dialogue is, of course, primarily 
a dt'amatie instrument, and Saintsburj goes on 
to remark that much of this novel is drama, 
and takes as an example “ the ‘Pudge’ scene 
between Mr. Burche.ll and the town ladies.”^ 
Such scenes are as vivid and convincing as 
any stage- presentation could be, and. every 
word spoken is in character. Not merely the 
sentiments and ideas but even the language is 
appropriate to the speaker. Mrs. Primrose 
uses the language of the imperfectly educated 
“ country lady ” of the day, more expert in 
pickling, preserving, and cookery” thau 
in the niceties of language; while her 
better educated daughters speak correctly, and 
her son Moses, trained by bis father in the 
classics and in disputation, speaks with porteo'- 
4ious gravity. Mr. Thornhill’s speech reveals 

^ SaijQfcebury, The English p, 143. 
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ills educatioD, and also his vulgarity, while m 
bis uncle’s language, as 3Ir. Biirc hell, there 
is a refinement corresponding to his nature? 
and when he« is revealed as Williarii 

Thornhill an added dignity is at cnee obser- 
vable, in his language as well as in his bearing. 
The children really speak as children thing 
achieved, by few authors), and the low ” 
characters speak as Goldsmith liimself had 
heard such people speak. /-.r 

On the character of the Yicar many pages 
might be written, but not to the advantage of 
the student, the mam part of whose study of the 
book lies in gainingcloser and closer acquaint- 
ance with its hero. He lives in liis own words. 
Th(^ moral strength that is impregnable against 
temptation to condone the .wickedness of others ; 
the piety that is his very life and not merely 
the stock“in trade ol: the preach {.u* : the faith 
that, though it wavers so hurnaidy at moments 
of terrible stress, never fails to reassert itself 
and strongtlieri him in endurance ; the over- 
flowing generosity that makes biro always so 
kind to others, so appr^^ciative of any sem- 
blance of generosity in them, and so pathetically 
ready to trust them ; the little vanities and 
weaknesses that make him the more lovable—* 
his pride in his championship of strict 
monogamism,” in his powers of 'disputation, in 
his daughters’ beauty — his irresistible love 
of holding forth ” and of pointing a moral ; 
the quaint humour which appears not only 
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in Ms comments upon people and evtnti* 
uiifc in ills attitude towards the meiiiiiers ol 
iiis family and in h.is quiet way of getting tlicui. 
to do as he wishes without di-rectiy opposing 
them — such cbaractei iatics are continually 
lilustratecl thj’oiigi.ouf his narrative^ an<i 
the studehu must Bii in for himself the 
details of the picture. It may be an * idealised 
picture, but it contains nothing of caricature 
The ironical touches are gentle and sympathetic, 
for Goldsmith loved this creature of hi^ 
imagination, who. indeed, corresponded ir. 
man}' points with Goldsmith’s own father, tiie 
\bcar of Lissoy. 

Nor is there need to dwell at great leiigtii. 
upon the other characters, ^'hey are clear aiul 
lifelike, but they are not suljtly <lra\v'u. 
Saintsbury doiibi-s Goidsinitid^ a]>dity to 
draw an entire character,*’’ and while the 
portrait of the Vicar seems to refute the 
.suggestion, it is r,p|d*‘c:Me so far as the other 
characters are corcerned. None of them has 
much individuality : they arc simply sorts of 
people” The Squnv is the entirely heartless 
and niq>rincipleii se<luoer, until, w'ith some 
inconsistenejq it i'i ^uggested at tlie end that 
after all he may make a suitable husband icu 
Olivia, The Vicar’s daughters are diiffereu 
tiated in his account oi them in Ghapter b and 
this distinction is n^aintained in their iK*haviou: 


TJie Pmee of ih& p. '209, 
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Ubr ir.BiaiK e in their c>n tlie Sqiiiro 

in Chapter V). but thty remain Bimply two dif- 
ieient 1 y])es ol girl — Olivia vivacit u?, iriipulsi'^ e, 
r.jmev/hat lacking i)Otii in judgment and in self- 
<'ontroi, and So]dna Cjuieter and more ?eriou&^ 
slo^ver and vsurer in tormi^'g opinions. i\lrs. 
Prinirose’f^ picture is much fuller and inoie 
vivid, but she too rein esenU a class — that oi’ 
the “ conn- ry ladvd' not too well educated, an 
admirable honsewile. amiable and kindly arad 
in some degi'ee religious, but not very fine iu 
sensibility or lofty in principle, sternly insistent, 
on traditional codes of behaviour, lull of the 
desire to appear genteel ” in the eyes of the 
v.'orld, keen above all things on getting her 
daughters handsomely married. 1’here is a 
good deal of interest and charm in the character 
of Sir Widiam ^I’iiornhill, particularly as Air.. 
Hnrchell When he is revealed as ihe famous 
Sir Wiliianj hi.', dignity (no doubt quite against 
(loiclsmithks intention) savours somewdiat o^ 
pom[)osity aiul condescension. His behaviour 
towards >Sop]iia iu (’liapter IXXXl Ijus been 
already comineiited upon ; it is not like him, 
and may he taken as a slip on ( loldsmit Ids 
part. Bat as ’Afr. Burchell, Su* Wilhy.ai is e- 
delightful person, kindly and famlipr, yet 
never losing hi.-' dignity, showu’ng i 15 1 speech 
and hehaviou!' u rehnement that ou!v Mrs. 
Primrose cannot- perceive, perht'tly se?;eue and 
courteous e'\en under uniueiiurd abidse One 
notes in him the kindliness that had spYhilt lih 
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youtli by making him * unable to resist an 
appeal for charity. He is whimsical and amusing 
— a most cheerful companion j besides being 
prompt and fearless in action ; and his culture 
and ability in dispute rather surprised the 
Vicar, who expected that “ a money borrower 
would hardly dare stand up against his own 
unrivalled powers of disputation. Goldsmith 
was interested in this character, chiefly because 
of its eccentricity and the playing of the 
“ Mr. Burchell ” part, and thus he sketched it 
in some detail. The town ladies ” are drawn 
with much humour, their vulgarity ever peep- 
ing through their attempts at fashionable 
speech, Jenkinson is an artist in roguery, and, 
in spite of Goldsmith, one is convinced that he 
remains a rogue to the end. Even the jailer is 
made distinct by his surprising humanity — sur- 
prising, not because one imagines jailers an 
inhuman race, but because we might have 
expected Goldsmith, the violent assailant of the 
cruelty of the prison system, to give a very 
different picture of him. This, however, is very 
ciaracteristic of Goldsmith. He loved human- 
ity, and thought highly of it. Every character 
in tie book is conceived in a kindly and gener- 
ous sprit, nor was there in Goldsmith’s nature 
a touch of cynicism. 

, In hi’, humour Gold’smith stands apart from 
all the other writers of his day. On the one 
hand, 't has nothing in common with “ the 
fiercer satirical spirit that runs riot in many 
of the mvels of the time while on the other 

^ Rabigh, The English Novell Chap. VJI. 
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it in no wise depends on mere trickery of words. 
' To him there is no humour in the dash, the 
asterisk, the wink, the riddle ; his sentences 
always have their logic and their rhythm.’’^ 
I%r is there eior a touch of prohinity or 
ribaldry in his pages. His humour, oiten droll 
and whimsical, is always broad-based upon 
sympathy and the most intimate understanding 
of humanity. The book is rich in scenes of pure 
rornedy — the whole story of Moses’ visit to the 
mil*, from the ceremonious send-oft to the ludi- 
crously triumphant return ; that of tlie venture 
in horse-selling* of his father, equally ill- 
equipped with worldly wisdom, and dt'luded by 
une to whom cheating is a subtle and pleasing 
*irt ; that of the picture, in which Mis. Prim- 
rose appears as Venus (a sufficient tc. v upon 
the paintei^’s skill) dressed in modern Tngh’-r. 
garb and receiving a theological dociuncnt from 
ihe hands of a modern clergyman, — and so on. 
/Vmid the fun there is always the ciiaracter- 
louch to give colour and significance' to tlje 
picture, and ones laughter is never sc-parate 
from sympathy. But the choicest humour of 
ihe book is to be found in the doings and words 
of the Vicar himself, in his droll expedients for 
keeping things right at home, in his whimsical 
fmt penetrating comments, ’ as well us in the 
many passages in which, unwittingly, lie 
reveals the little peculiarities of his own nature. 
One particularly pleasing habit of the Vicar is 
that of laughing at himself, and this he inlierits 
from his creator. Goldsmith had a reputation 

^ Cross, JDeveltqmxml of the English Novel, p. bO, 
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for extreme doiness* and t^tiipidity in eaiivc -« 
Bation. and at the same time for excessi^ * 
vanity, and William Black argues, ra tlnM* 
eonvin'*[np:]y, that this reputation was Iar?:?ely 
due to the stupidity of his friends, who coiijid 
not understand, for example, that when Gokj- 
stnith spoke in a .'on p./.- tone of sidf-approviC. 
he might be doing it in fnn^parodying iJr. 
Johnson, pt^rhn.v-. and whimsic'ally hiughing at 
himself. When, in the town of Lille, (loldsmiTh 
was standinsT with two ladies at the hotel - 
window, and the passers-by paid much atter - 
tion to the ladies. Goldsmith turned angri" ' 
away, with tht' remark that (dsi^where be aNo 
ha,(i his admirers. This htory has actually Ix^cai 
told againi^f Goldsmith 1 ‘‘ What surgical instru- 
menV’ asks IVFr. Black, was needed to got t])l< 
harmless little joke into any sane i)er-'OnV 
head?” And he remarks, “The faet is this, tluit 
(xoldsmith was p^)sse-.^^od of a very subtle quality 
of humour, wliicli Is at all times rare, but whi( h 
is perhaps more frequently to be found in [risa- 
men than among other folks. It consists in fpe 
satire ot tiie pretence and pom{u>siti^'s of otht-re 
by means of a sort of exaggerated an<l playful 
^elf-depreciation.”'^ And of coui*se “ exag- 
ge7*ated and playful self-approval serves just 
the sam{‘ <md. Professor Raleigh makes a 
precisely similar comment. “ Rather than ha ve 
nothing to laugh at, he would fain laugh at 
-himself - a habit that persons of purely Sax<*Ti 
-descent sometimes fail to (*oniprehen<L"- This 

^ (iohhiiiithj R. M L,. Chap. VI. 

" English Nf^rel, Chap. VjJ. 
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habit, then, imparts To his Vicar, wiio speaks 
■with just this r^ort of clroli irony when, in 
Vhaptt'-T' IL, iie says of his tracts, '' as they never 
■sold, I have the consolation of thinking wore 
read only by the happy ' nor is it without 

a, smile at his owm devices that ho speak of the 
" several very useful piirposcis ” of the antici- 
patory eintaph upon his wife,’ and tells, with 
relish, how 1 h‘ “ apUf'oac'lii-d his chair by sly 
di agrees to the fire, and gitisping the poker, as if 
it wanted mending, seemingly by accident over- 
turned ” his daugiiiers’ face -washes.- He is 
immensely delighted by his little pieces of play- 
acting, when for instance, in Chapter TV, lio* 
orders his son to call our coachf’ or, in Chapter 
X, torments his wif(‘ hy ])retending to mis- 
understand what she is driving at. At the end 
of Cfia])ter XIV, after his discovery of the trick 
])layc^<i on him at the fahv--^* No truant was 
ever more afraid of returning to scTiool, tliere tt> 
Indxold the master's visage, than I was of going 
home, i was determined, how(^ver, to antici- 
pate their fury, by iirst falling into a passion 
mysedf.” He does not hesitate to “ give himself 
a, way ” to bis readers, and shares their amuse- 
ment at this guilty little trick of his planning. 
He can <wen think '-milingl.v of hivS own 
c.omnion-sens(% “ f was tired of being always 
wise’' (Chapter X). Tln^se are examples of 
faint and delicate irony of tin* conscious kind — 
we have already nrited the VicaVs unconscious 
ironie^s. 


I Oliap. U, 

* Olinp. Vi. 
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The noTtl contains, however, eivairiples of 
;p-ony of a -i* cper and more serious kind. That 
irony whiEi depends on the contrast between ' 
things as “hey are and things as thc^y should be 
is found th. • 'ughout the diatribe against prison- 
conditions in Chapter XXVII. There is ironic 
bitterness in the suggestion that the true pur- 
pose of ia';. is reformation ratiier than severity, 
and that crime cannot be eradicated by making 
.punishmeio fatnilior ; and in the statement 
that “ the multitude of laws produce new vices.'" 
Again, iror y of the tragic kind is to be found in 
several pa-'-^'^gejs (commented upon in the notes) 
where the greatest' and securest happiness 
immediately precedes disaster.^ 

An essentia] element in a novel is the ex- 
pression of its author’s personality. As we have 
noted, the spirit of Goldsmith, genial, generous, 
subtly sympathetic, instinct with, a humour 
that knows no bitterness, has entered into the 
Vicar hime.?lf.^ Goldsmith is constantly seen 
within the Vicar, and only occasionally, as we 
have seen, behind him, when the Vicar’s weak- 
I nesses are to he suggested. Goldsmith’s religi- 
ous attitr f' . too, is seen in the meditative 
consoiatio:> of the sermon in prison ; his politi- 
cal opinions are revealed in Chapter XIX ; his 
vigorous ideas as to prison reform are expressed 
in Chapter XXVII. Much has been made, too, 

^ See Cbarr^rs XVII*, XXII, XXIV, XXVIII. 

® Let no studenfc, reading this, indaige in suob state- 
ments as “ T’j.-* Vicar is a picture of Goldsmith himself ” — ^ 
n much -favoured kind of sentence. The differences are 
great and ob-Pu?, 
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of Groorge Primrose’s iiarratlve in Ciuipter XX, 
in which Goldsmith has certainly drawn largely 
upon his own experiences. He too had been ini” 
happy as ‘‘ usher ” in a school ; had wandered 
over the continent, supporting himself, perhaps, 
by much the same devices as are there described; 
had “hailed the artijruc: of Grub-street 

with reverence,” and suffered at her handSo 
He shared George’s feeling about Lbe pride of 
a. true poet.” and had been obliged to neglect 
fame amd “ write foi* bread.” Perhaus he had 
waited in the ante- room of the inigrainmaticaJ 
great-man. He certainly knew wliat it was to 
■spend his last half-guinea. He iiad been tutor 
to “ a gentleman ” and had not enjoyed it.— 
iiic i]iost bihni'sl-iug part of Um Gmptei, 
-‘riti'b:, is the descripti^ui of lbe 
contineixtai wanderings; but it is impossible to 
say how far tiie coiT(?spondcnc(5 gotjs, for Gold- 
smith’s narrative, elsewhere, of Jhs own journey 
has' a suspicious look of imagination about it; 
he was not a very strict devotee of the truth. 

Of great interest are the indications, in this 
book, of Goldsmith’s^ literary opinions. Upon 
t.liese we must not" lay too much emphasis 
*• People," says Professor Saintsbiuy, “ have 
oven Iried to moke him out a critic, which is tlie 
vi^ry thing ho is not: and, fiom the ^^'ry nature 
nf aiiiK^r^t all Ids faults and even some of his 
nuH'i ts, could nut have been. He was now lut> 
good-natured and now too nmcli under the 
influence of half-innocont and wholly childish 
fits of jen lousy lo possess Ihe criticjal ethos he 


Xaturt's attitude ui miuUt 
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was always too careless and (it must be said) 
generally too ignorant to possess tli€' critic's 
equipment.”^ He certainly was no very reiiable 
critic, and a great artist seldom is. But his 
was a particularly time in iUo 

history of literature, .J'i ; 1.;- L vs are bcfiivoiy 
to be neglected : they were taken seriously by 
the greatest of cort'';-n'o'’ 0 .'y men of letters, 
iiicludiiig- D'-\ Johnson himseiL 

The general lih^-ary n-ndencies of the period 
must be studied elsjevv imre.^ Goldsmith, both in 
his literary practice and in his critical theory, 
stands midway between the strict “ classicists,'’ 
whose chief was Dr. Johnson, and those other 
writers of the latter part of the ('ightc.'^nlh 
century who were already showirg ^ r’ 
the “revolt” against the “cla-ssical” m rr; 

conceptions. Thus there are two sides to Gold- 
smith’s view. On dhe one hand, as classicist, 
he pours contempt upon blank verse, which ho 
calls an erroneous innovation.” and ct)nsiders 
Pope's heroic couplets the ideal form of verse, 
in his Life of Parnell he definitely fakt‘s 
this point of view. “ He appears to me,'' 
he says of Parnell, “ to be tije Iasi of that 
great school that had modelled itself upon the 
ancients... His poetical language is not less 
correct than his subjects are pleasing. He 
found it at that period in which it was brought 
to its highest pitch of refinement ; and ever 

* The Peace of the Aagiistans, p. 20S. 

* For the student who is just beginning the htndy of 

English literature Mr. W. H*. Hudson's OiUlint llktonj 0 / 
TlngiWi LUci'atarc is perhape Ihc best book with. 
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since liis time, It has been gradually debasing. 
It is, indeed, amazing, after what has been done 
by Dryden, Addison, and Pope, to improve and 
harmonize our native tongue, that their suc- 
cessors should have taken so much pains to 
involve it into pristine barbarity.” It has in- 
deed boon remarked, — '"The most cunous point 
aJ)oui him (noldsmith) is his bigoted literary 
conservatism, which he carried to far greater 
lengths than Johnson. He despised the old 
ballads ; hated the Shakespearean revival ; 
pooh-poohed the Elizabethans ; and honestly 
thought that Dryden and Otway were our 
gi'eatesi dramatists,”’ But here comes the 
incoi\sistency to which we have referred. While 
his dislike of Shakespeare and the other Eliza- 
bethan dramatists was a fixed principle with 
him, he was tempted to imitate those despised 
old ballads, for, in spite , of their crudity when 
judged by the standard of Pope’s language and 
vense, Goldsmith discerned in them a strength, 
a truth, a passion, that was lacking in the 
work of his Augustan favourites. In the notes 
upon his ballad in Chapter VIII we have 
suggested how far his imitation was successful, 
and how far it was doomed to failure by that 
“ oiher side ” of his view. It is interesting that 
M r. Burchid! should be made to criticise both 
the classical poet Ovid and Goldsmith’s classicist 
Cf>nfemr>orai-y, Gray, and that on the ground of 
their ""loading all their lines with epithet.” It 
shows how the directness, the definiteness, of 
old ballads, and the total absence of affecta- 


J, H, Miikr, The Mul-FUghkmth Cmfury^ p. 16B. 
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tion in them, appealed to Goldsmith. And 
not without . are the Vicar’s re- 

marks, after c of the “ elegy ” in 

Chaptei XVIl. He prefers “the most vulgar 
I'.nhav’ of them all” to “the fine modern odes” 
(no doubt Gray was in Goldsmi til’s mind) ; and 
the last sentence of his speech applies precisely 
to Pope’s Bape of the Lock. 

And indeed, Goldsmith did much for that 
“ return to nature ” which was related to the 
revival of the old ballads. He cared, as few of 
his Augustan predecessors or contemporaries 
did, for external nature, and he greatly cared 
for humble men and women. His advice to 
Gray — “ Study the people ” — has become 
famous. The Deserted Village, The Traveller, 
and The Vicar of Wakefieid provide ample 
evidence of his own feeling. There is an ec|ually 
striking “ return to nature ” in his plays, with 
their genuine humanity, their spontaneous 
dialogue, their total rejection of — and satire 
upon — affectation^ 

His unfortunate condemnation of the Shake- 
spearean revival has been commented upon in 
the notes to Chapter XVIII. It had been 
fashionable, ever since the time of the Restora- 
tion, to “ amend ” Shakespeare’s work by the 
production of absurdly garbled versions of it, to, 
suit the debased taste of the day : Dryden him - ’ 
self had taken part in this work, which, for the 
most part, betrayed a simply astounding ignor- 
ance of the real value of the plays. In Gold- 
smith’s time, evidently to the delight of the 
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public, the original text of certain of Shake- 
speare’s plays was revived on the stage, chiefly 
by Goldsmith’s friend Garrick. Goldsmith how- 
ever evidently preferred the garbled versions, 
wdth their modernised language and characters, 
and their plots altered to suit the “ taste ” of the 
Augustan time. The topic was one on which 
he felt strongly, and he writes thus in Chapter 
X of his Ejiqui'ry into the Present State of Polite 
Learning , — Old pieces are revived, and scarce- 
ly any new ones admitted... The public are 
again obliged to ruminate over those ashes of 
absurdity which were disgusting to our an^ 
cestors even in an age of ignorance... What 
must be done ? Only sit down contented, cry up 
all that comes before us, and advance even the 
absurdities of Shakespeare. Let the reader 
suspend his censure ; I admire the beauties of 
this great father of our stage as much as they 
deserve, but could wish, for the honour of our 
country, and for his own too, that many of his 
scenes were forgotten. Tp. fact the revival of 
those pieces of io/’k'ij nu'i-our; far-fetched con- 
ceit and unnatural hyperbole which have been 
ascribed to Shakespeare is rather gibbeting 
than I’aising a statue to his memory.” 

We have referred only to those critical points 
raised in our novel, but the study of Goldsmith’s 
voluminous critical utterances would be of 
much interest, were there space for it. He 
deals not merely with poetry and the drama 
but with oratory, acting, and criticism itself. 
And in spite of his lack of learning” and, in 
some degree, of discrimination, and his failure 
to appreciate the Elizabethans, he was distin- 
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giiished from Lis iu] mediate predecessors by 
what Professor Vaughan calls “ his return to 
the historical method.”' He does tend to judge 
both the form and the matter of art with 
reference to past development, though he bad 
not read widely or systematically enough to 
get the results from this I'riii! jiile. An 
ex;inu)lf* may Uc. found \]] hlssuy Ns X^^”: on 
TI({> Or i (fin of Foelnj. 

“■ No praised ' writes Professor Raleigh, “is 
too high for Goldsmith’s style.”- Tt made even 
his hack-work memorable. In The Citizen of 
the^ Worlcl,^ Letter LXXXIX, writing of the 
learned scientists who could “ write a whole 
folio on the dissection of a eater-pillar ” or ‘‘ see 
a little world on a peach leaf,” he remarked 
that “ the labours of such men ” do not amuse 
the public;” and when, much later, he con- 
tracted with the publisher Griffin to write a 
book fiiis Animated Nainre) on natural history, 
a subiect on which he knew next to nothing. 
Dr. Johnson predicted that he would make his 
book as interesting as a Persian tale — and he 
did so, by dint of this wonderful charm of style. 
It is a style that defies both analysis and 
imitation. Tt is easy enough, however, to point 
out cerl ain of its qualities. It is, of course, a 
variant of that “ standard style ” made possible 
chiefly by Dryden’s labours, for it is dear and 
well-balanced, straightforward, logical in 
arrangement. It lias been vsuggested that lie 

* Fniglifh hitefary 

Ixvii, 

< m Bnqlhh JS”ovef Chap. YIL 
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derived not a little of the unfailing perspicuity 
of Ills prose from a close study of Freiich 
authors, tT considerable number of whose works 
are mentioned in an auctioneer’s catalogue of 
bis library J 'fho style is -‘.vc.ccdiiigly 
free from the more artificial tricks of .rhetoric 
(except for a certain mild fondness for anti- 
thesis, pointed out in the notes). --p-j-'M-io* and 
3iatiiral in the use of figiirtv- 11 Is an instru- 
ment equally well ada.Dted for narrative, 
description, d’- . ‘-‘i*' conversation ; and lends 
itself equally to humour and pathos. Its imagi- 
native and poetic quality have already been 
commented upon, and its rhythms are subtle 
and varied. No style is more thoroughly 
suffused with its author’s iiei’-onalLL v : its 
quaintness and delicacy of loucb, its unfailing 
pleasantness.” show how apnbcabic here is the 
saying the style is the man.” — Thus and thus 
we may comment upon the style, as we might 
upon the man himself ; but analysis fails to 
roach the secret of style as of personality 


^ 'See Aiisf-in D-ksnn, n-uhUL -i*^ Gmtnry Vigmite^^ 
First Series, Golds rnith^s Lihvarg^ p. 165 . 
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THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

There are an hundred faults in this thing, and an hundred 
things might be said to prove them beauties. But it is 
needless. A' book may be amusing with numerous errors, 
or it may be very dull without a single absurdity. The 
hero of this piece unites in himself the three greatest char- 
acters upon earth ; he is a priest, an husbandman, and the 
father ^bf' a fimiily.' ‘ He is drawn as ready to teach, and 
rea^djy to obey; as simplism affluence, and majestic in 
adversity. In this age of opulence and refinement, whom 
can such a character please ? Such as are fond of high 
life Will turn with disdain from the simplicity of his country 
fireside ; such as mistake ribal^y for humour will find no 
wit iu his harmless conversation ; and such as have been 
taught to deride religion will laugh at one whose chief 
stores of comfort are drawn from futurity. 

Oliver Goldsmith. 

CHAPTER 1. 

THEJ DSSCaiPTION OF THK FAMILY OF WAKEFIELD, IN 
WHICH A KINDRED LIKENESS PREVAILS, AH WELL 
OF MINDS AS OF PERSONS. 

T was ever of opinion, that the honest man who 
^ married and brought up a large family did more 
service than he who continued single, and only talked 
of population. From this motive, I had scarce 
taken orders a year before I began to think seriously 
of matrimony, and chose my wife, as she did her 
wedding-gown, not for a line glossy surface, but for 
such qualities as would wear well. To do her justic e, 
sh e wa j5^.£lQod-n aturccl notable woman ; and, as for 
breeding, there were few country ladles who could 
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show more. She could read any English book with- 
out much spelling ; but for pickling, preserving, and 
cookery, none could excel her. She prided herself 
also upon being an excellent contriver in housekeep- 
ing ; though I could never find that we grew richer 
with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our 
fondness increased as we grew old. There was, in 
fact, nothing that could make us angry with the world 
2X} or each other. We had an elegant house situated in 
a fine country, and a good neighbourhood. The year 
was spent in a moral or rural amusement, in visiting 
our rich neighbours, and relieving such as were poor. 
We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to under- 
25 go ; all our adventures were by the fireside, and all 
our migrations from the blue bed to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the 
traveller or stranger visit us to taste our gooseberry 
wine, for which we had great reputation ; and I 
30 profess, with the veracity of an historian, that I never 
knew one of them" find fault with it. Our cousins, too, 
even to the fortieth remove, all remembered their 
affinity, without any help from the heralds' office, and 
came very frequently to see us. Some of them did 
35 us no great honour by these claims of kindred ; as we 
had the blind, the maimed, and the halt amongst 
the number. However, my wife always insisted that, 
as they were the same flesh and bloody they should sit 
with us at the same table. So that, if we had not 
40 very rich, we generally had very happy friends about 
us ; for this remark will hold good through life, that 
the poorer the guest, the better pleased he ever is 
with being treated* and as some men gaze with 
admiration at the colours of a tulip, or the wing of a 
45 butterfly, so I was, by nature,- TiT^admirer of happy 
human faces. However, when any one of our relations 
was found to be a person of very bad character, a 
troublesome guest, or one we desired to get rid of, 
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lipon his leaving my house I ever took care to lend 
him a riding-coat, or a pair of boots, or sometimes an 50 
horse of small value, and I always had the satisfaction 
of finding he never came back to return them. By 
this the house was cleared of such as we did not like; 
but never was the family of Wakefield known to turn 
the traveller, or the poor dependent, out of doors. 55 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much 
happiness, not but that we sometimes had those 
little rubs which Providence sends to enhance the 
value of its favours. My orchard was often robbed 
by schoolboys, and my wife’s custards plundered by 60 
the cats or the children The Squire would some- 
times fall asleep, in the most pathetic parts of my 
sermon, or his lady return my wife’s civilities at church 
with a mutilated curtsey. But we soon got over the 
uneasiness caused by such accidents, and usually in 65 
three or four days began to wonder how they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they 
were educated uithout sofmo.-- so they were at once 
well-formed ^and healthy ; my sons hardy and 
active, my daughters beautiful and blooming. When 70 
I stood in the midst of the little circle, which 
promised to be the supports of my declining age, I 
could not avoid repeating the famous story of 
Count Abensberg, who, in Henry the Second’s progress 
through Germany, while other courtiers came with 75 
their treasures, brought his thirty-two children, and 
presented them to his sovereign as the most valuable 
offering he had to bestow. In this manner, though I had 
but six, I considered them as a very valuable present 
made to my country, and consequently looked upon it So 
as my debtor. Our eldest son was named George, after 
his uncle, who left us ten thousand pounds. Our 
second child, a girl, I intended to call after her- aunt 
Grisscl ; but ray wife, who during her pregnancy, had 
been reading romances, insisted upon her being called 85 
Olivia. In less than another year we had another 
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daughter, and now I was determined that Grissel 
should be her name ; but a rich relation taking a fanc}' 
to stand godmother, the girl was, by her directions 
go called Sophia ; so that we had two romantic names in 
the family ; but I solemnly protest, I had no hand in it. 
Moses was our nexL and, after an interval of twelve 
years, we had two sons more. 

It would be fruitless to deny exultation when 1 saw 
9^ my little ones about me ; but the vanity and the satis- 
faction of my wife were even greater than mine., 
When our visitors would say, “ Well, upon my word. 
Mrs Primrose, you have the finest children in the 
whole country — “Ay, neighbour/^ she would answer 
lOO “ they are as Heaven made them, handsome enough, 
if they be good enough ; for handsome is that hand- 
some does."*' And then she would bid the girls hold 
up their heads ; who, to conceal nothing, were 
certainly very handsome. Mere outside is so very 
105 trifling a circumstance with me, that I should scarce 
have remembered to mention it, had it not been a 
general topic of conversation in the country. Olivia, 
now about eighteen, had that luxuriaiicy ot beauty 
with which painters generally draw Hebe ; open, 
1 10 sprightly, and commanding. Sophia’s features were 
not so striking hrsi, but often did more cciiair 
execution; for they were soft, modest, and .alluring 
The one vanquished by a single blow^ the other b}^ 
efforts successfully repeated. 

M5 The temper of a woman is generally formed from 
the turn of her features : at least it was so with my 
daughters. Olivia wished for many lovers : Sophia to 
secure one, Olivia was often affected from too great 
a desire to please- Sophia even repressed excellence, 
320 from her fears to offend. The one entertained me 
with her vivacity when I was gay, the other with 
her sense when I was serious. But these qualities 
were never carried to excess in either, and I have 
4>ften seen them exchange characters for a whole day 
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together. A suit of mourning has transformed my 
coquette into a prude, and a new set of ribands has 
given her younger sister more than natural vivacity. 
My eldest son, George was bred at Oxford, as I 
intended him for one of the learned professions. My 
second boy, Moses, whom I designed for business, 
received a sort of miscellaneous education at home. 
But it is needless to attempt describing the particular 
characters of young people that had seen but very 
little of the world. In short, a family likeness pre- 
vailed through all, and, properly speaking, they hid 
but one character, — that of being all equally generous, 
credulous, simple, and inoffensive. 


]ies 
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CHAPTER IL 

FAMILY illSrOBTCKES. THE LOSS OE FORTDNB ONLY SEKVES TO 
INOKEASK THE PRIOR OP THE WORTHY, 

The temporal concerns of our family were chiefly 
committed to my wife’s management . as to the 
spiritual, I took them entirely under my own direction. 
The profits of my living, which amounted to but thirty- 
five pounds a year, I made over to the orphans and S 
widows of the clergy of our diocese ; for, having a for- 
<une of my own, I was careless of temporalities, and felt 
a secret pleasure in doing my duty without re'ward. I 
also set a resolution of keeping no curate, and of 
being acquainted with every man in the parish, ex- 10 
horting the married men to temperance, and the 
bachelors to matrimony : so that in a few years it was 
a common saying, that there were three strange 
vvants at Wakefield, a parson wanting pride, young 
men w'anting wives, and ale-houses wanting cus- 15 
tomers. 

IMatrimony w’-as always one of my favourite topics, 
.and I wrote several sermons to prove its happiness: 
.but there was a peculiar tenet which I made a point 
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supporting ; for I maintained with Whiston, that it 
/as unlawful for a priest of the Church of England, 
after the death of his first wife, to take a second ; or, to 
express it in one word, I valued myself upon being a 
strict monogamist 

jiS I was early initiated into this important dispute, 
on which so many laborious volumes have been 
written. I published some tracts upon the subject 
myself, w^hich, as they never sold, I have the con- 
solation of thinking were read only by the happy 
30 feTj^, Some of my friends called this my w^eak 
side ; but alas ! they had not, like me, made it the 
snbject of long contemplation. The more 1 reflected 
upon it, the more important it appeared , I even went 
a step beyond Whiston in displaying my principles : 
35 as he had engraven upon his wife’s tomb that she 
was the anly wife of William Whiston, so I wTote a 
similar epitaph for my wife, though still living, in w^hich 
1 extolled her prudence, economy, and obedience till 
death ; and having got it copied fair, with an elegant 
40 frame, it was placed over the rhim:u'y-pi( cr, where it 
answered several very useful purposes. It admonished 
my wife of her duty to me, and my -fidelity to her , it 
inspired her with a passion for fame, and constantly 
put her in mind of her end. 

45 It was thus, perhaps, from hearing marriage so 
often recommended, that my eldest son, just upon 
leaving college, fixed his affections upon the daughter 
of a neighbouring clergyman, who was a dignitary in 
the Church, and in circumstances to give her a large 
50 fortune. But fortune was her bmallcst accomplish- 
ment. Miss Arabella Wilmot was allo\ved by all 
(except my two daughters) to be completely pretty. 
Her youth, health, and innocence, were still height- 
ened by a complexion so transparent, and such an 
J55 happy sensibility of look, as even age could not gaze 
on with indifference. As Mr. Wilmot knew that I 
could make a very handsome settlement on my son^ 
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he was not averse to the match ; so both families 
lived together in all that harmony which generally 
precedes an expected alliance. Being convinced, by 6o 
experience that the days of courtship are tjie most 
happy of our lives, I was willing enough to lengthen 
the period ; and the various amusements which the 
young couple every day shared in each other’s com- 
pany, seemed to increase their passion. We were 65 
generally awaked in the morning by music, and on 
fine days rode a-hunting. The hours between 
breakfast and dinner the ladies devoted to dress and 
study , they usually read a page, and then gazed at 
themselves in the glass, which, even philosophers 70 
might own, often presented the page of greatest 
beauty. At dinner, my wife took the lead ; for, as she 
always insisted upon carving every thing herself, it 
being her mother’s way, she gave us, upon these 
occasions, the history of every dish. When we had 75 
dined, to prevent the ladies leaving us, I generally 
ordered the table to be removed ; and sometimes, 
with the music-master’s assistance, the girls w^ould 
give us a very agreeable concert. Walking out, 
'’drinking fea, country-dances, and forfeits, shortened 80 
the rest of the day, without the assistance of cards, 
as 1 hated all manner of gaming, except back- 
gammon, at which my old friend and I sometimes took 
a twopenny hit Nor can I here pass over an ominous 
circumstance that happened, the last lime we pluy-. d 55 
together ; I only wanted to fling a quatre, and yet 1 
threw deuce ace five times running. 

Some months were elapsed in this manner, till at 
last it was thought convenient to fix a day for the 
nuptials of the young couple, who seemed earnestly go 
to desire iL During the preparations for the wedding, 

I need not describe the busy importance of my wife, 
nor the sly looks of my daughters ; in fact, my atten- 
tion was fixed on another object, — the completing a 
tract, which I intended shortly to publish, in defence 95 
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of my favourite principle. As I looked upon this as 
a master-piece, both for argument and style, 1 could 
not, in the pride of my heart, avoid showing it to my 
old frieijd Mr. Wilmot, as I made no doubt of re- 
loo ceiving his approbation ; but not till too late I 
discovered that he was most violently attached to the 
contrary opinion, and with good reson ; for he was at 
that time actually courting a fourth wife. This, as 
may be expected, produced a dispute, attended with 
105 some acrimony, which threatened to interrupt our’ 
intended alliance ; but, on the day before that 
appointed for the ceremony, we agreed to discuss the 
subject at large. 

It was managed with proper spirit on both sides ; 

I JO he asserted that I was heterodox; I retorted the 
charge : he replied, and I rejoined. In the meantime, 
while the controversy was hottest, I was called out 
by one of my relations, who, with a face of concern, 
advised me to give up the dispute, at least till my 
I15 son's wedding was over. How cried I, re- 
linquish the cause of truth, and let him be an husband, 
already driven to the very verge of absurdity ! You 
might as well advise me to give up my fortune as 
my argument.” Your fortune,” returned my friend, 
120 “ I am now sorry to inform you, is almost nothing. 
The merchant in town, in whose hands 3^our money 
was lodged, has gone off, to avoid a statute of bank- 
ruptcy, and is thought not to have left a shilling in the 
pound. I was unwilling to shock you or the family 
125 with the account till after the wedding ; but now it 
may serve to moderate your warmth in the argument ; 
for I suppose, your own prudence wall enforce 
the necessity of dissembling, at least till your son has 
the young lady's fortune secure.” — ” Well,” 
130 returned I, “ if what you tell me be true, and if I 
; am to be a beggar, it shall never make me a rascal, or 
induce me to disavow my principles. I’ll go this 
moment and inform the company of my circumstan- 
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ces ; and as for the a^rument, I even here retract my 
former concessions in the old gentleman’s favour, nor I35 
will 1 allow him now to be an husband in any sense 
of the expression.” 

It would be endless to describe the different sensa- 
tions of both families when I divulged the news of 
our misfortune , but w^-hat others felt was slight to 
wha^ the lovers appeared to endure. Mr. Wilmot, who 
seemed before sufficiently inclined to break off the 
match, was, by this blow, soon determined , one virtue 
he had in perfection, wffiich was prudence, too often 
the only one that is left us at seventy-two. ^45 

CH AFTER III, 

A MlGK^Tr0X‘. THE PORTTJK’ATB CIRCUMSTANCES Or OTJR LIVES 
ARE GENERALLY FOUND AT LAST TO BE OF OUR OWN PROCURiNG. 

The only hope of our family now was, that the 
report of our misfortune might be malicious or pre- 
mature , but a letter from my agent in town soon 
came, with a confirmation of every particular. The 
loss of fortune to myself alone would have been 5 
trifling ;,lhe only uneasiness I felt was for my family, 
who were to be humbled without an education to 
render them callous to contempt. 

Near a fortnight had passed before I attempted to 
restrain their affliction ; for pi-emature consolation is ro 
but the remembrancer of sorrow. During this inter- 
val, my thoughts were employed on some future 
me^ins of supporting them ; and at last a small cure of 
fifteen pounds a y<£ar was offered me, in a distant 
neighbourhood, where 1 could still enjoy my principles 15 
without molestation. With this proposal I ioylully 
closed, having determined to increase my salary by 
managing a little farm. 

Having taken this resolution, my next care was to 
get together the wrecks of my fortune ; and, all debts 20 
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collected and paid, out of fourteen thousand pounds 
we had but four hundred remaining. My chief atten- 
tion, therefore, was now to bring down the pride of my 
family to their circumstances , for 1 well knew that 
25 asiHi'ing beggary is WTetchedness itself. “ You cannot 
be ignoi.ini, my children,” cried 1, “ that no prudence 
of ours could have prevented our late misfortune , but 
prudence may do much in disappointing its effects. 
We are now poor, my fondlings, and wisdom bids 'us 
30 conform to our humble situation Let us then, without 
repining, give up those splendours with which numbers 
Eire wretched, and seek in humbler circumstances that 
peace with which all may be happy. The poor live 
pleasantly without our help , why, then, should not we 
35' learn to live without theirs? No, my children, let us 
from this moment give up all pretensions to gentility ; 
we have still enough left for happiness if we are wise, 
and let us draw upon content for the deficiencies of 
foitune.” 

40 As my eldest son was bred a scholar, I determined 
to send him to town, where his abilities might contri- 
bute to our support and his own. The separation of 
friends and families is, perhaps, one of the most 
distressful circumstances attendant on penury. The 
45 day soon arrived on which we w'ere to disperse for 
the first time My son, after taking leave of his 
mother and the rest, who mingled their tears wdth 
their kisses, came to ask a blessing from me This I 
gave him from my heart, and which, added to five 
50 guineas, was all the patrimony I had now to bestow. 

You are going, my boy,” cried I, “to London on 
foot, in the .manner Hooker, your great ancestor, 
travelled there before you. Take from me the same 
horse that was given him by the good Bishop Jewel, 
55 this staff, and take this book, too, it wdll be your corn- 
fort _ on the way : these two lines in it are worth a 
million, — 1 have been youngs and now am old , yet 
Mever saw I the righteous 7 nan forsakeny or hts seed 
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ii^gging their bread. Let this be your consolation as 
you travel on. Go, my boy ; whatever be thy fortune, 6o 
let me see thee once a year , stiii keep a good heart, 
and farewell.” As he was possessed of integrity and 
honour, I was under no apprehensions from throwing 
him naked into the amphitheatre of life ; for I knew 
he would act a good part whether vanquished or 65 
victorious. 

His departure only prepared the way for our own, 
w'hich arrived a few days afterwards. The leaving a 
neighbourhood in which we had enjoyed so many hours 
of tranquillity, was notwithout a tear, which scarce for- 70 
titude itself could suppress. Besides, a journey of 
seventy miles to a family that had hitherto never been 
above ten from home, filled us with apprehension ; 
and the cries of the poor, w'ho followed us for some 
miles, contributed to increase it. The first day's 75 
journey brought us in safety within thirty miles of our 
future retreat, and we put up for the night at an 
obscure inn in a village by the way When we 
were shown a room, 1 desired the landlord, in 
my usual way, to let us have his company, with 80 
which he complied, as what he drank would 
increa'^e the bill next morning He knew, however 
the whole nr-ipiil or’-brrr! to wdiich I was n. mov- 
ing, particularly Squire T^'ornlfi!’ who was to be 
my landlord, and who ii^’f fl witiii ' a few miles 85 
gf the place. This gentleman he described as one 
who desired to know little more of the world than its 
pleasures, being particularly remarkable for his attach- 
ment for the fair sex. He observed that no virtue was 
able to resist his arts and assiduity, and that scarce 90 
a farim rbs daughter within ten miles round but what 
had found him successful and faithless. Though this 
account gave me some pain, it had a very different 
effect upon my daughters, whose features seemed to 
brighten with the expectation of an approaching 95 
triumph ; nor was my wife less pleased and confident 
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of their allurements and virtue. While our thoughts 
were thus employed, the hostess entered the room to 
inform her husband, that the strange gentleman, who 
TOO had been two days in the house, wanted money, and 
could not satisfy them for his reckoning. “ Want 
money !” replied the host, “ that must be impossible ; 
for it was no later than yesterday he paid three 
guineas to our beadle to spare an old broken soldier 
105 that was to be whipped through the town for dog- 
stealing.” The hostess, however, still persisting in 
her first assertion, he was preparing to leave tlie room, 
swearing that he would be satisfied one way or another, 
when 1 begged the landlord would introduce me to a 
no stranger of so much charity as he described With 
this ho complied, showing in a - < \-ho seemed 

to be about thirty, dressed in ( ' once were 

laced._ His person was well-formed, and his face 
marked with the lines of *' vi;';^. He had something 

115 short and dry in his address, and seemed not to 
understand ceremony, or to despise- it. Upon the 
landlord’s leaving the room, I could not avoid: express- 
ing my concern to the stranger at seeing a gentleman 
in such circumstances, and offered him my purse to 
120 satisfy the present demand. “ I take' it with all my 
heart, Sir,” replied he, ^^and am glad that a late over- 
sight in giving what money 1 had about me, has 
shown me that there are still some men like you. 1 
must, however, previously entreat being informed of 
125 the name and residence of my benefactor, in order to 
repay him as soon as possible.” In this I satisfied him 
fully, not only mentioning my name and late misfor- 
tunes, but ihe place to which I was going to rc^move. 
^^This,” cried he. “ happens still more luckily than 1 
130 hoped for, as I am going the same way myself, having 
been detained here two days by the floods, which I 
hope by to-morrow will be found passable.” I testified 
the pleasure I should have in his company and, my 
wife and daughters joining in entreaty, he was pre- 
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vailed upon to stay supper. The stranger’s conversa- 135 
tion, which was at once pleasing and instructive, 
induced me to wish for a continuance of it ; but it was 
now high time to retire and take refreshment against 
the fatigues of the following day 

The next morning we all set forward together ; my 140 
family on horseback, while Mr. Burchell, our new com- 
panion, walked along the foot-path by the road-side, 
observing with a smile that, as we were ill mounted, 
he would be too generous to attempt leaving us 
behind. As the floods were not yet subsided, we 145 
were obliged to hire a guide, who trotted on before, 

Mr. Burchell and I bringingup the rear, VVe lightened 
the fatigues of the road with philosophical disputes, 
which he seemed to understand perfectly. But what 
surprised me most was, that though he was a money- 150 
borrower, he defended his opinions with as much 
obstinacy as if he had been my patron. He now and 
then also informed me to whom the different seals 
belonged tha± lay in our view as we travelled the road. 

“ That,” cried he, pointing to a very magnificent house 155 
which stood at some distance, “belongs to Mr. Thorn- 
hill, a young gentleman who enjoys a large fortune, 
though entirely dependent on the will of his uncle, 

Sir William Thornhill, a gentleman -who, content 
with a little himself, permits his nephew to enjoy the 160 
rest, and chiefly resides in town,” “ "Wliat !” cried 1, “ is 
my young landlord then the nephew of a man, whose 
virtues, generosity, and singularities are so universally 
known? X have heard Sir William Thornhill represented 
as one of the most generous yet whimsical men in the 165 
kingdom ; a man of consummate benevolence.” — 
“Something, perhaps, too much so,” replied Mr.Burchell; 

“ at least he carried benevolence to an excess when 
young , for his passions were then strong, and as they 
were all upon the side of virtue they led it; up to a 
romantic extreme. He early began to aim at the 
qualifications of the soldier and the scholar ; was soon 
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distinguished in the army, and Jiad some reputation 
among men of learning. Adulation ever follows the 
175 ambitious , for such alone receive most pleasure Irom 
flattery. He was surrounded with crowds, who 
showed him only one side of their character ; so that 
he began to lose a regard for private interest in 
universal sympathy. He loved all mankind , for 
180 fortune prevented him from knowing that there were 
rascals Physicians tell us of a disorder, in which the 
whole body is so exquisitely sensible, that tl'C ‘'1’ j]\te;-t 
touch gives pain . what some have thus suliered in 
their persons, this gentleman felt in his mind. The 
185 slightest distress, whether real or fictitious, touched 
Jiim to the quick, and his soul laboured under a sickly 
sensibility of the miseries of others. Thus disposed 
to relieve, it will be easily conjectured he found 
numbers disposed to solicit . his profusions began to 
190 impair his fortune, but . not his good-nature — that, 
indeed, was seen to increase as the other seemed to 
decay : he grew improvident as he grew poor ; and, 
though he talked like a man of sense, his actions were 
those of a fool. Still, however, being surrounded with 
importunity, and no longer able to satisfy every 
re'que^ £Hat was made him, instead of money he gave 
promises. They were all he had to bestow, and he 
had not resolution enough to give any man pain by a 
denial. By this he drew round him crowds of 
200 dependants, whom he was sure to disappoint, yet 
wished to relieve. These hung upon him for a time, 
andfdeft him with merited reproaches and contempt. 
But, in proportion as he became contemptible to 
others, he became despicable to himself. His mind 
20g| had leaned upon their adulation, and, that support 
taken away, he could find no pleasure in the applause 
of his heart, whicli he had never learned to reverence. 
The world now began to wear a different aspect ; the 
flattery of his friends began to dwindle into simple 
21^ approbation ; approbation soon took the more 
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friendly form of advice ; and advice, when rejected, 
produced their reproaches. He now therefore found 
that such friends as benefits had gathered round him, 
were little estimable . he now found that a maiVs own 
heart must be evef given to gain that of another. I 215 
now found that — that — I forget what I was going 
to observe : in short, sir, he resolved torespecthimself, 
and laid down a plan of restoring his falling fortune. 

For this purpose, in his own whimsical manner, he 
travelled through Europe on foot, and now, though 220 
he has scarce attained the age of thirty, his circum- 
stances are more affluent than ever. At present, his 
bounties are more rational and moderate than before, 
but still he preserves the character of an humorist,, 
and finds most pleasure in eccentric virtues 225 

My attention was so much taken up by 
Mr. BurchelTs account, that I scarce looked forward 
as he went along, till we were alarmed by the cries 
of my family , when turning, I perceived my youngest 
daughter in the midst of a rapid stream, thrown from 230 
her horse, and struggling with the torrent She had 
sunk twice, nor was it in my power to disengage 
myself in time to bring her relief. My sensations 
were even too violent to permit my attempting her 
rescue ; she must have certainly perished had pot my 235 
companion, perceiving her danger, inst.antly plunged 
in to her relief, and, with some difficulty, brought her 
in safety to the opposite shore. ' By taking the cur- 
rent a little farther up, the rest of the famity got 
safely over, where w-e had an opportunity of joining 240 
our acknowledgments to hers. Her gratitude may 
be more readily imagined than described : she thanked 
her deliverer more with looks than with words, and 
continued to lean upon his arm, as if still willing to 
receive assistance. My wife also hoped one day to 245 
have the pleasure of returning his kindness at he/ 
own house. Thus, after we w^ere refreshed at the 
next inn, and had dined together, as Mr. Burchell was 
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going to a different part of the country, he took leave, 
250 and we pursued our journey; my wife observing, as 
he went, that she liked him extremely, and protest- 
ing, that if he had birth and fortune to entitle him to 
match into such a family as ours, she knew no man 
she would sooner fix upon. 1 could not but smile to 
255 hear her talk in this lofty strain ; but i was ne\er 
much displeased with those harmless delusions that 
tend to make us more happy. 


CHAPTER IV. 

A PROOF THAT EVEN THE HUMBLEST FORTUNE MAY 
ORANT HAl^PlKESS, WHICH DEPENOo, NOT ON 
OIRODMSTANCES, BUT CONS] iTU'J ION, 

The place of our retreat w^’as in a little neigh- 
bourhood, consisting of farmers, who tilled their own 
grounds, and were equal strangers to opulence and 
poverty. As they had almost all the conveniences 
of life within themselves, they seldom visited towms 
or cities in search of superfluity. Remote from the 
polite, they still retained the primeval simplicity of 
manners; and, frugal by habit, they scarce; knew Uiai 
temperance was a virtue* They wrought with cheer- 
fulness on days of labour ; but observed festivals as 
intervals of idleness and pleasure. They kept up the 
Christmas carol, sent true love knots on Valentine 
morning, ate pancakes on Shrovetide, showed their 
wiCon the first of April, and religiously cracked nuts 
on Miichaelmas eve. Being apprised of our approach, 
the \vhole neighbourhood came out to meet their 
minister, dressed in their finest clothes, and preceded 
by a pipe and tatpr. A feast also was provided for 
our reception, at W'hich we sat cheerfully down ; and 
what the conversation wanted in wit was made up 
in laughter. 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a 
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sloping hill, sheltered with a beautiful underwood 
behind, and a prattling river before : on one side a 
meadow, on the other a green. My farm consisted of 25 
about twenty acres of excellent land, having given anr ^-^^3 
hundred pounds for my predecessor’s goodwill. 
Nothing could exceed the neatness of my little 
enclosures, the elms and hedge-rows appearing with 
inexpressible beauty. My house consisted of but one 3c 
story, and was covered with thatch, which gave it an 
air of great snugness ; the walls, on the inside, were 
nicely white-washed, and my daughters undertook to 
adorn them with pictures of their own designing. 
Though the same room served us for parlour and 35 
kitchen, that only made it the warmer. Besides, as it 
was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, plates, 
and coppers being well scoured, and all disposed in 
bright rows on the shelves, the eye was agreeably 
relieved, and did not want richer furniture. There 40 
were three other apartments , one for my wife and me, 
another for our two daughters within our own, and 
the third, with two beds, for the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws, was 
regulated in the following manner : By sunrise we all 45 
assembled in our common apartment, the fire being 
previously kindled by the servant. After we had 
saluted each other with proper ceremony — for I 
always thought fit to keep up some mechanical forms 
of good breedings without which freedom ever de- 50 
stroys friendship — we all bent in graiitude to thg.t 
Being who gave us another day. This duty being 
performed, my son and 1 w^ent to pursue our usual in- 
dustry abroad, w'hile my wife and daughters employed 
themselves in pro^iding breakfast, which was always 35 
ready at a certain time. I allowed half an hour for 
this meal, and an hour for dinner; which time was 
taken up in innocent mirth between my wife and 
daughters, and in philosophical arguments between 
my son and me. 60 
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As we rose with the sun, so we never pursued our 
labours after it was gone down, but returned home to 
the expecting family, where smiling looks, a neat 
hearth, and pleasant fire, were prepared for our recep- 
65 tion. Nor were we without guests : sometimes farmer 
F’ ’ our talkative neighbour, and often the 

f ‘ ■ ’would pay us a visit, and taste our 

gooseberry wane, for the making of which we had 
lost neither the receipt nor the reputation. These 
70 harmless people had several ways of being good 
company : while one played, the other would sing some 
boolhing ballad — Johnny Armstrong’s Last (jood- 
Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allen. The night was 
concluded in the manner we began the morning, my 
youngest boys being appointed to read the lessons of 
the day ; and he that read the loudest, distinctest, and 
best, was to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put into 
the poor’s box. 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of. finery, 
80 which all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain. 
How well soever I fancied my lectures against pride 
had conquered the vanity of my daughters, yet 1 still 
found them secretly attached to all their former 
finery . they still loved laces, ribands, bugles, and, 
85 catgut; my w^if^ .herself retained a passion for her 
crimson paduasdy^ because I formerly liappened to 
say it became her. 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour 
served to mortify me. I had desired my girls the 
90 preceding night to be dressed early the next day ; 
for I always loved to be at church a good while before 
the rest of the congregation. They punctually obeyed 
my direcLiens ; but when we were to assemble in the 
morning at breakfast, down came my wife and daugh- 
95 ters, dressed out in all their former splendour : their 
hair plastered up with pomatum, their faces patched to 
taste, their trains bundled up in a heap behind, and rust- 
ling at every motion. I could not help smiling at their 
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/anity, particularly that of my wife, from whom I ex- 
pected more discretion. In this fxi;ieorc, therefore, my 100 
only resource was to order my son, with an in:)nortant 
air, to call our coach. The girls were amazed at the 
command ; but I repeated it v%’ith more solemnity than 
Defore. “ Surely, my dear, you jest,” cried my wife ; 

we can walk it perfectly well * we want no coach to 105 
carry us now.’^ — “You mistake, chijd,” returned I, 

we do want a coach ; for if we walk to church in this 
trim, the very children in the parish will hoot after 
js.” — —“indeed,” replied my wife, “ I always ima- 
gined that my Charles was fond of seeing his children no 
neat and handsome about him ” — You may be as 
neat as you please,” interrupted I, “and I shall love 
you the better for it; but all this is not neatness, 
but frippery. These g-, a', pinkings, and 

!', Llr’'i~g^ will only make us hated by all the 
wives ot our neighbours No, my children,” con- 
tinued I, more gravely, “ those gowns may be altered 
into something of a plainer cut, for finery is very 
unbecoming in us, who want the means of decency. 

I do not know whether such floimcing and shredding T'yn 
is becoming even in the rich, if we consider, upon a 
moderate calculation, that the nakedness of the indi- 
gent world might be clothed from the trimmings of 
the vain.” 

This remonstrance had the proper effect , they went ^25 
with great composure, that very instant, to change 
their dress ; and the next day I had the satisfaction of 
finding my daughters, at their own request. emp!n}’‘ed 
in putting up their trains into Sunday waL>.tcoij:^ for 
Dick and Bill, the two little ones, and what was still 130^ 
more satisfactory, the gowns seemed improved by this 
curtailing. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A MW AND GBEAT ACQUAINTANCE INTRODUCED. WHAT WB 
PLACE MOST HOPES UPON, GENERALLY PROTES MOST PATAL. 

At a small distance from the house, my predecessor- 
had made a seat, overshadowed by a hedge of haw'- 
thorn and honeysuckle. Here, when the weather was 
fine and our labour scon finished, we usually sat 
5 together, to enjoy an extensive landscape in the 
calm of the evening. Here, too, we drank tea, which 
no-^v was become an occasional banquet ; and, as w'e 
had it but seldom, it diffused a new joy, the prepara • 
tions for it being made with no small share of bustle 
3 0 and ceremony. On these occasions, our two little ones 
alw^ays read for us, and they were regularly served 
after w’e bad done. Sometimes, to give a variety to 
our amusements, the girls sang to the guitar ; and 
while they thus formed a little concert, my wife and 
15 I would stroll down the sloping field, that was em- 
bellished wdth blue-bells and centaury, talk of our 
children with rapture, and enjoy the breeze that 
w'afted both health and harmony. 

Jn this manner w-e began to find that every situation 
20 in life may bring its own peculiar pleasures : every 
morning waked us to a repetition of tofi ; but thc 
evening repaid it wdth vacant hilarity. ‘ ' 

It was about the beginning of autumn, on a holiday — 
for 1 kept such as intervals of relaxation from labour— 
25 that I had drawn out my family to our usual place of 
amusement, and our young musicians began their 
usual concert. As we were thus engaged, wc saw a 
stag bound nimbly by, within about twenty paces ol 
w^here we were sitting, and by its panting it seemed 
30 pressed by the hunters. We had not much time to 
reflect upon the poor animafis distress, when we 
perceived the dogs and horsemen come sweeping 
along at some distance behind, and making the very 
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path it had taken. I was instantly for returning’ in 
with my family; but either curiosity, or surprise, or 35 
some more hidden motive, held my wife and daughters 
to their seats. The huntsman who rode foremost 
passed us with great swiftness, followed by four or 
five persons more, who seemed in equal haste. At 
last, a young gentleman of more genteel appearance 40 
than the rest, came forward, and for a while regard- 
ing us, instead of pursuing the chase, stopped short, 
and giving his horse to a servant \\<ho attended, ap- 
proached us with a careless superior air. He seemed 
to want no introduction, but was going to salute 45 
rny daughters as one certain of a kind reception ; 
but they had early learnt the lesson of looking 
prorutnption out of countenance. Upon which he 
let us know that his name was Thornhill, and that he 
was owner of the estate that lay for some extent 50 
round us. He again therefore offered to salute the 
female part of the family, and such was the power of 
fortune and line clothes, that he found no second 
repulse. As his address, though confident, was easy, 
we soon became more familiar; and, perceiving musical 55 
instruments lying near, he begged to be favoured 
with a song. As 1 did not approve of such dispropor- 
tioned acquaintances, I winked upon my daughters in 
?^rder to prevent their compliance ; but my hint was 
counteracted by one from their mother ; so that, with 60 
a cheerful air, they gave us a favourite song of 
Dryden’s. Mr. Thornhill seemed highly delighted 
with their performance and choice, and then took up 
•£he guitar himself. He played but very indifferently ; 
however, my eldest daughter repaid his former ap- 65 
plause with interest, and assured him that his tones 
were louder than even those of her master. At this 
compliment he bowed, which she returned with a 
curtsey. He praisd her taste, and she commended 
his understanding ; an age could not have made them 7® 
better acquainted ; while the fond mother too, 
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equally Bappy, insisted upon her landlord’s stepping 
in, and tasting a glass of her gooseberry. The \\hole 
family seemed earnest to please him . my girls attempt- 
ed to entertain him with topics they thought mos" 
modern ; 'v\hile Moses, on the contrary, ga\e him s 
question or h^o from the ancients, for \^hlch he hac 
the satisfaction of being laughed at. My little ones 
i^ere no less busy, and fondly stuck close to the 
8o stranger. All my endeavours could scarce keep 
their dirty fingers from handling and tarnishing the 
lace on his clothes, and lilting up the daps ot his 
pocket-holes, to see ■v\hat\’ia& there. At tlu' approach, 
of evening he took leave , but not till he bad request- 
85 ed permission to renew his v^isit, which, as he was^ 
our landlord, we most readily agreed to 

As soon as he was gone, my wife called a council 
on the conduct of the day. She was of opinion, that 
it was a most fortunate hit , for she had known 
90 even stranger things than that brought to bear She 
hoped again to see the day in w'hich we might hole 
up our heads with the best of them , and concluded 
she protested she could see no reason why the two 
Miss Wrinklers should marry great fortunes, and her 
95 children get none. As this last argument was direct- 
ed to me, I protested I could see no reason for it 
neither, nor why Mr. Simpkins got the ten thousand 
pound prize in the lottery, and w'e sat down with z. 
blank. “ 1 protest, Charles,” cried my wife, "this is 
ioo the way you alwajs damp my girls and me when we 
are in spirits. Tell me, Sophy, my dear, what do you 
think of our new visitor? DonT you think he seemed 
to be good-natured ?” — “Immensely so, indeed, mam- 
ma,” replied she : “ I think he has a great deal to say 
105 upon everything, and is never at a loss , and the more 
trifling the subject, the more be has to say.”*—" Yes,” 
cried Olivia, " he is well enough for a man ; but, for 
my own part, I don’t much like him, he is so extremely 
impudent and familiar ; but on the guitar he is shock - 
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ing.” These two lost I interpreted by ilo 

contraries. I found by Sophia internally 

despised, as much as Olivia secretly admired him. 

“ Whatever may be your opinions of him, my children,’’ 
cried 1, ‘‘ to confess the truth, he has not prepossess- 
ed me in his favour Disproportioned friendships ever 115 
terminate in disgust ; and 1 thought, notwithstanding 
all his ease, that Ik seemed perfectly sensible of the 
distance between us. Let us keep to companions of 
our own rank. There is no character more con- 
temptible than a man that is a fortune-hunter ; and I 120 
can see no reason why fortune-hunting women should 
not be contemptible too. Thus, at best, we shall be 
contemptible if his views are honourable ; but if they 
be otherwise ! — I should shudder but to think of that. 

It is true, 1 have no appehensions from the conduct ^^25 
of my children , but 1 think there are some from his 
character.” I would have proceeded, but for the 
interruption of a servant from the Squire, who, with 
his compliments, sent us a side of venison, and a 
promise to dine with us some days after. This well- 13^ 
timed present pleaded more powerfully in his favour 
than anything I had to say could obviate. 1 therefore 
continued silent, satisfied with just having pointed 
out danger, and leaving it to their own discretion to 
avoid it. That virtue which requires to be ever J 35 
guarded is scarce worth the sentinel. 


CHAPTER YL 

IHE HAPPIKBSS OP A COUNIBY PIRBSIPB. 

As we carried on the former dispute with some 
degree of warmth, in order to accommodate matters, 
it was universally agreed that we should have a part 
of the venison- for supper ; and the girls undertook 
the task with alacrity. “ I am sorry,” cried I, “ that 
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we have no neighbour or stranger to take part in this 
good cheer : feasts of this kind acquire a double relish 
from hospitality.” — “ Bless me,” cried my wife, “ here 
comes our good friend Mr. Burchell, that saved our 
10 Sophia, and that run you down fairly in the argu- 
ment.” — Confute me in argument, child 1 ” cried I. 

You mistake there, my dear ; I believe there arc but 
few’ that can do that : I never dispute your abilities at 
making a goose-pie, and I beg you’ll leave argument 
$5 to me.” As I spoke, poor Mr. Burchell entered the 
house, and was welcomed by the family, who shook 
him heartily by the hand, while little Dick officiously 
reached him a chair. 

I was pleased with the poor man’s friendship for 
20 two reasons ; because I knew that he wanted mine, 
and I knew him to be friendly as far as he was able. 
He was known in our neighbourhood by the character 
of the poor gentleman, that w’ould do no good 
when he was young, though he was not yet thirty. 
25 He would at intervals talk with great good sense , but, 
dn general, he w'as fondest of the company of children, 
whom he used to call harmless little men. He was 
famous, 1 found, them ballads, and telling 

them stories, and 'vo 'i w^ent out without some- 
30 thing in bis pockets for them — a piece of gingerbread, 
or an halfpenny w’histle. He generally came for a 
few days into our neighbourhood once a year, and 
lived upon the neighbours'' ho-piUiliiy. He sat down 
to supper among us, and my wife was not sparing of 
35 her gooseberry-wdne. The tale went round ; he sung 
us old songs, and gave the children the story of the 
Buck of Beverland, with the history of Patient Grissel, 
the adventures of Catskin, and then Fair Rosamond’s, 
Bowser. Our cock, w-hich aKva^’s crew at eleven, now 
40 told us it was time for repose ; but an unforeseen 
difficulty started about lodging the stranger — all our 
beds were already taken up, and it Was too late to 
send him to the next alehouse. In this dilemma, little 
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:Dick offered him his part of the bed, if his brother 
Moses would let him lie with him : “ And cried 45 
Bill, will give Mr. Burchell my part, if my sisters 
will take me to theirs.” — “ Weil done, my good chil- 
dren,” cried I, “ hospitality is one of the first Chris- 
tian duties. The beast retires to its shelter, and the 
bird fiicr> ':g its nest; but helpless man can only find 50 
refuge from his fellow-creature. The greatest stranger 
in this world was He that came to save it. He never 
had a house, as if willing to see what hospitality was 
left remaining among us. Deborah, my dear,” cried 
I to my wife, “ give those boys a lump of sugar each ; 55 
and let Dick’s be the largest, because he spoke first. 

In the morning early I called out my whole family - 
£0 help at saving an aftergrowth of hay, and our 
guest offering his assistance, he was accepted among 
the number. Our labours went on lightly ; we turned 60 
the swath to the wind. I went foremost, and the rest 
followed in due succession. I could not avoid, how- 
ever, observing the assiduity of Mr. Burchell in 
as.sisting my daughter Sophia in her part of the task- 
When he had finished his own, he would join in hers, 65 
and enter into a close conversation ; but I had too 
good an opinion of Sophia’s understanding, and was 
too well convinced of her ambition, to be under any 
uneasiness from a man of broken fortune. When we 
were finished for the day, Mr. Burchell was invited 70 
as on the night before, but he refused, as he was to 
lie that night at a neiglibour’s, to- whose child he was 
carrying a whistle. When gone, our conversation at 
.supper turned upon our late unfortunate guest. 

What a strong instance,” said I, “ is that poor man 75 
of the miseries attending a youth of levity and 
extravagance. He by no means wants sense, which 
only serves to aggravate his former folly. Poor 
forlorn creature ! where are now the revellers, the 
flatterers, that he could once inspire and command ! 80 
-Gone, perhaps, to attend the bagnio pander, 
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grown rich by his extravagance. They once praised 
him, and now they applaud the pander ; their 
former raptures at his wdt are now converted into 
85 sarcasms at his folly : he is poor, and perhaps 
deserves poverty ; for he has neither the ambition tc 
be independent, nor the skill to be useful.” Prompt- 
ed perhaps by some secret reasons, I delivered this 
observation with too much acrimony, which my 
go Sophia gently reproved. “ Whatsoever his former 
conduct may have been, papa, his circumstances 
should exempt him from censure now. His pre- 
sent indigence is a sufficient punishment for former 
folly ; and I have heard my papa himself say, that 
95 we should never strike one unnecessary blow at a 
victim, over whom Providence holds the scourge of 
its resentment.” — You are right, Sophy,” cried my 
son Moses ; ‘‘ and one of the ancients finely represents 
so malicious a conduct, by the attempts of a rustic to 
100 flay Marsyas, whose skin, the fable tells us, had been 
wholly stripped off by another. Besides, I don^t know 
if this poor man’s situation be so bad as my father 
would represent it. We are not to judge of the 
feelings of others by what we might feel in their 
105 place. However dark the habitation of the mole to 
our eyes, yet the animal itself finds the apartments 
sufficiently lightsome. And, to confess a truth, this- 
man’s mind seems fitted to his station ; for i never 
heard any one more sprightly than he w'as to-day. 
1 10 when he conversed with you.” — This w^as said without 
the least design ; however, it excited a blush, which 
she strove to cover by an affected laugh, assuring him 
that she scarce took any notice of what he said to 
her, but that she believed he might once have been a 
115 very fine gentleman. The readiness wdth which she 
undertook to vindicate herself, and her blushing, were 
symptoms i did not internally approve ; but f repress- 
ed my suspicions. 

As we expected our landlord the next day, my wdfe- 
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went to make the venison pasty. Moses sat readingj 12c 
while I ^aLioht llv.' little ones. My daughters seemed 
equally busy with the rest ; and 1 observed them for 
a good while cooking something over the fire. I at 
first supposed they were assisting their mother, but 
little Dick informed me, in a whisper, that they were 125 
making a Avash for the face. Washes of all kinds I 
had a natural antipathy to ; for I knew that, instead of 
mending the complexion, they spoil it. I therefore 
approached my chair by sly degrees to the fire, and 
grasping the poker, as if it wanted mending, 130 
seemingly by accident overturned the whole composi- 
tion, and it was too late to begin another. 


CHAPTER VII . 

A TOWN WIT DEHCJllBED. THE DULLEbT FELLOWS MAi’ 

LEARN TO BE COMICAL FOR A NIGHT OB TWO. 

When the morning arrived on which we were to 
entertain our young landlord, it may be easily sup- ' 
posed what provisions were exhausted to make an 
appearance. It may also be conjectured that my wife 
and daughters expanded their gayest plumage on 5 
this occasion. Mr. Thornhill came with a couple of 
friends, his chaplain and feeder. The servants, who 
were numerous, he politely ordered to the next 
alehouse ; but my wife, in the triumph of her heart, , 
insisted on entertaining them all ; for which, by the 10 
by, our family was pinched for three weeks after. 

As Mr. Burchell had hinted to us the day before, that 
he was making some proposals of marriage to Miss 
Wilmot, my son George's .Cnnu-r mistress, this a good 
deal damped the heartiness of his rccepttion : but 15 
accident in some measure relieved our embarrassment ; 
for one of the company happening to mention her 
name, Mr. Thornhill observed with, an oath, that he 
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never knew Jiinir more absurd than calling such a 
30 fright a beauty ; “ For, strike me ugly,” continued he, 
“ if 1 should not find as much pleasure in choosing 
my mistress by the information of a lamp under the 
clock of St. Dunstan's.” At this he laughed, and 
so did we : the jests of the rich are ever success- 
25 ful. Olivia, too, could not avoid whispering, loud 
enough to be heard, that he had an infinite fund of 
humour. 

After dinner, I began with my usual toast, the 
Church : for this I was thanked by the chaplain, as he 
30 said the Church was the only mistress of his affec- 
tions. “ Come, tell us honestly, Frank,” said the 
Squire, with his usual archness, “suppose the Church, 
your present mistress, dressed in lanvn sleeves, on one 
hand, and Miss Sophia, with no lawn about her, on 
35 the other, which would you be for ?” — “ For both, to 
be sure,” cried the chaplain. “ Right, Frank,” cried 
the Squire ; “ for may this glass suffocate me, but a 
fine girl is worth all the priestcrkft in the creation ! 
For what are tithes and tricks but an imposition, all 
40 a confounded imposture, and I can prove it,” — “ I 
wish you would,” cried my son Moses ; “ and 1 think, 
continued he, “ that I should be able to answer 
you.” — “ Very well, sir,” cried the Squire, who 
immediatel)^ smoked him, and winked on the rest 
45 of the company to prepare us for the sport ; “ if you 
arc for a cool argument upon that subject, I am ready 
to accept the challenge. And, first, whether are you 
for managingit analogically or dialogicaliy?” — “ f am 
for managing it rationally,” cried Closes, quite happy 
50 at being permitted to dispute. Good again,” cried 
the Squire ; “ and, firstly, of the first, I hope youdl 
not deny, that whatever is, is. If you don’t grant me 
that, I can go no further.” — “ Why,” returned Moses, 
“ I think 1 may grant that; and make the best of 
55 it.” — “ I hope, too,” returned the other, “youfil grant 
that a part is less than the whole.” — ‘T grant that 
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too,” cried Moses; “ it is but just and reasonable/' — 

“I hope,’^ cried the Squire, ^‘you will not deny, that 
the two angles of a triangle are equal to two . right 
ones/'“--“ Nothing can be plainer,” returned t'other, 60 
and looked round with his usual importance. — “ Very 
well,” cried the Squire, speaking very quick, the 
premisses being thus settled, 1 proceed to observe, 
that the concatenation of self-existences, proceeding 
in a reciprocal duplicate ratio, naturally produce a 6^ 
p:-ob\' dialogism, which, in some measure, 

proves that the essence of spirituality may be referred 
to the second predicable.” — “ Hold, hold !” cried the 
other, “ I deny that : do you think that I can thus 
tamely submit to such heterodox doctrines?” — .70 
“ What !” replied the Squire, as if in a passion, “ not 
submit ! Answer me one plain question : Do you 
think Aristotle right when he says that relatives are 
related?” — “ Undoubtedly,” repliecl the other. — 

‘Tf so, then,” cried the Squire, “answer me directly 75 
to what I propose : Whether do you judge the analy- 
tical inve.^tigation of the first part of my enthymeme 
deficient secundum quoad, or quoad minus ; and give 
me your reasons — give me your reasons, I say, 
directly.” — “I protest," cried Moses, “I don’t rightly 8c 
comprehend the force of your reasoning ; but if it be 
reduced to one simple proposition, I fancy it may 
then have an answer.” — “ Oh, sir,” cried the Squire, 

“ I am your most humble servant ; I find you want me 
to furnish you with argument and intellects too. No, 85 
sir, there I protest you are too hard for me.” This 
effectually raised the laugh against poor Moses, who 
sat the only dismal figure in a group of merry faces ; 
nor did he offer a single syllable more during the 
whole entertainment. 90 

But though all this gave me no pleasure, it had a 
very different effect upon Olivia, who mistook it for 
humour, though but a mere act of the memory. She 
thought him, therefore, a very fine gejitleraan ; and 
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95 such as consider what powerful ingredients a good 
figure, fine clothes, and fortune are in that character, 
wiii easily forgive her. Mr. Thornhill, notwithstand- 
ing his real ignorance, talked with ease, and could 
expatiate upon the common topics of conversation 
100 with fluency. It is not surprising then, that such 
talents should win the affections of a girl who by 
education \vas taught to value an appearance in 
herself, and consequently to set a value upon it in 
another. 

105 Ujbon his departure, we again entered into a 
debate upon the merits of our young landlord. As he 
dirccU-vl his looks and conversation to Olivia, it was 
.no longer doubted but that she was the object that 
induced him to be our visitor. Nor did .she seem to 
sio be much displeased at the innocent raillery of her 
brother and sister upon this occasion. Even Deborah 
herself seemed to share the glory of the day, and 
exulted in her daughter’s victory as if it were her own. 

And now, my dear,” cried she to me, Pll fairly 
315 own, that it was I that instructed my girls to encour- 
age our landlord’s addresses. I had always, some 
ambition, and you now see that I was right ; for who 
knows how this may end ?” — “ Ay, who knows that 
indeed !” answered I, with a groan : “ for my part, I 
320 don’t much like it ; and I could have been better 
pleased with one that was poor and honest, than this 
fine gentleman wdth his fortune and infidelity ; for 
^ depend on’t, if he be what I suspect him, no free- 
thinker shall ever have a child of mine.” 

X25 Sure, father,” cried Moses, “ you are too severe 
ill this : for Heaven will never arraign him for what 
he thinks, but for what he does. Every man has a 
thousand vicious thoughts, which arise without his 
power to suppress. Thinking freely of religion may 
330 be involuntary with this gentleman ; so that, allowing 
his sentiments to be wrong, yet, as he is purely 
passive in his assent, he is no more to be blamed *for 
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his errors than the governor of a city without walls 
for the shelter he is obliged to afford an invading 
enemy » _ ^ ^ ^3^ 

“ True, my son,’^ cried 1 ; “ but if the governor 
invites the enemy there, he is justly culpable. And 
such is always the case with those who embrace error. 

The vice does not lie in ■ to the proofs they 

see ; but being blind to many of the proofs that offer. 140 
So that, though our erroneous opinions be involuntary 
when formed, yet as w^e have been wilfully corrupt, 
or very ncgliL’/:-" in forming them, we deserve 
punishment for our vice, or contempt for our folly.’" 

My wife now kept up the conversation, though not 145 
the argument ; she observed that several very prudent 
men of our acquaintance were freethinkers, and 
made very good husbands ; and she knew some 
sensible girls that had skill enough to make converts 
of their spouses. “ And who knows, my dear/" con- 150 
tinued she, “ what Olivia may be able to do ; the girl 
has a great deal to say upon every^ subject, and, to* 
my knowledge, is very well skilled in controversy."" 

“ Why, my dear, what controversy can she have 
read?"" cried I. “It does not occur to me that I ever 155 
put such books into her hands : you certainly overrate 
her merit.’" — “ -Indeed, papa/’ replied Olivia, “ she 
does not ; I have read a great deal of controversy, I 
have read the disputes between Thwackum and 
Square ; the controversy between Robinson Crusoe 160 
and Friday, the savage ; and I am now employed in 
reading the controversy in Religion.', Courtship/’- — 

“ Very well,” cried I, “ that’s a good girl; I find you 
are perfectly ■. ■ ^ for making converts, and so 

go help your " .3 make the gooseberry pie/’ 165 
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CHATTER VIIL 

AN AMODB, VTHICH PKOMISES LITTLE GOOD FORTUNE, YV'l 
MAY BE PHODUCTIVE OF MDOH. 

The next morning we were again visited by Mr 
Burchell, though I began, for certain reasons, to be 
displeased with the frequency of his return ; but I 
could not refuse him my company and fireside. It is 
5 true, his labour more than requited his entertainment 
for he wrought among us vvith vigour, and, either ir 
the meadow or at the hay- rick, put himself foremost 
Besides, he had always something amusing to say 
that lessened our toil, and was at once so out of the 
lO way, and yet so sensible, that I loved, laughed at, and 
pitied him. My only dislike arose from an attachment 
he disco\ered to my daughter. He W'ould, in a jesting 
manner, call her his little mistress, and when he bought 
each of the girls a set of ribands, hers w^as the finest. 
15*1 knew not how, but he every day seemed to become 
more amiable, his wit to improve, and his simplicit} 
to a.ssume the superior airs of wdsdom. 

Our family dined in the field, and we sat, or rather 
reclined, round a temperate repast, our cloth spread 
20 upon the hay, while Mr. Burchell gave cheerfulness 
to the feast. To heighten our satisfaction, two black- 
birds answered each other from opposite hedges, the 
familiar redbreast came and pecked the crumbs from 
our hands, and every sound seemed but the echo ol 
25 tranquillity. ‘‘ I never sit thus,” says Sophia, “ but I 
think of the two lovers so sweetly described by Mr. 
Gay, who were struck deaSi in each other’s arms. 
There is something so pathetic in the description, that 
I have read it an hundred limes with new rapture.” — 
30 “ In my opinion,” cried my son, “ the finest strokes 
in that description are much below those in the Acis 
and Galatea of Ovid. The Roman poet understand? 
the use of contrast better ; and upon that figurCf 
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artfully rtauagpcl. all strength in the pathetic depends.” 

— it is remarkable,” cried Mr. Burcheli, “ that both 35 
the poets you mention have equally contributed to 
introduce a false taste into their respective countries, 
by loading all their lines with epithet Men of little 
genius found them most easily imitated in their de- 
fects ; and English poetry, like that in the latter 40 
empire of Rome, is nothing at present but a combi- 
nation of luxuriant images, without plot or connexion 
— a string of epithets that improve the sound without 
carrying on the sense. But perhaps, madam, while I 
thus reprehend others, you’ll think it just that I 45 
should give them an opportunity to retaliate ; and, 
indeed, ( have made this remark only to have an 
opportunity of introducing to the company a ballad, 
which, whatever be its other defects, is, I think, at 
least free from those 1 have mentioned.” 50 

A BALLAD. 

“Turn, gentle Hermit of the dale, 

And guide my lonely way 

To where yon taper cheers the vale 
With hospitable ray. 

“ For here forlorn and lost X tread, 53 

With faintinR steps and slow, 

Where wilds, immeasuiably spread, 

Seem length’ning as 1 go.*’ 

“ Forbear,' my son,” the Hermit cries, 

“ To tempt the dangerous gloom ; 60 

For yonder faithless phantom flies 
To lure thee to thy doom. 

“ Here to the houseless child of want 
My door is open still ; 

And, though my portion is but scant, 65 

I give it with good will. 

“ Then turn to-night, and freely share 
Whate’er my cell bestows ; 
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My rushy couch and frugal fare, 

My blfcssini' and repose. 

“ No flocks that range the valley free 
To slaughter I condemn ; 

Taught by the Power that pities me, 

I learn to pity them : 

75 

“But from the mountain’s grissy side 

A guiltless feast 1 bring ; 

A scrip with herbs a.nd fruits supplied, 
And water from the spiing 

So 

“ Then, pilgrim, turn ; thy cares forego 
All earth-i,om cares are wrong : 

Man wants but littie here below, 

Nor wants that little long.” 

§5 

Soft as the dew from heaven descends 
His gentle accents fell : 

The modest sii anger lowly bends. 

And follows to the cell. 

90 

Far in a wilderness obscure 

The lonely mansion lay, 

A refug.'' to the n^.ighbcviip" poor, 

And siianger^ icd a'bn'ay 


No stores beneath its humble thatch 
R^qvhfd a master’s care ; 

The wicket, opening with a latch, 
Received the harmless pair. 

95 

And now, when busy crowds retire 

To take their evening rest. 

The ITermit triram’d his little fire, 

And cheer’d his pensive guest : 

lOO 

And spread h's vegetable store. 

And gaily press’d ar d smiled ; 

And, skill’d in Itgendary lore, 

The hngering hours beguiled. 


Around, in sympathetic mirth. 

Its tricks the kitten tries, 
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The cricket chirrups on the hearth, 

The crackling fagot flies. 

Bat nothing could charm impart 
To soothe the stranger's woe ; 

For grief was heavy at his heart, 

And tears began to flow. 

His rising cares the Hermit spied. 

With answering care oppress'd : 

And “ Whence, unhappy youth," he cried, 

“ The sorrows of thy breast ? 

“ From better habitations spurn'd 
Reluctant dost thou rove? 

Or grieve for friendship unreturn'd, 

Of unregarded love ? 

“ Alas ! the joys that fortune brings 

Are trifling, and decay ; 

And those who prize the paltry things, 

More trifling still than they. 

“ And what is friendship but a name, 

A charm that lulls to sleep ; 

A shade that follows wealth or fame, 

But leaves the wretch to weep ? 

“ x4knd love is still an emptier sound, 

The modern fair one's jest ; 

On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle's nest. 

“ For shame, fond youth, thy sorrows hash 
And spurn the sex," he said ; 

But while he spoke, a rising blush 
His love-lofn guest betray'd 

Surprised he sees ne v beauties rise, 

Swift mantling to the view; 

Like colours o'er the morning skies 
As bright, as transient too. 

The bashful look, the rising breast, 

Alternate spread alarms : 
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The lovely stranger stands confess’d 

A maid in all her charms. 

US 

And, *• Ah ' forgive a stranger rude — 

A wretch forlorn,’^ she cried ; 

“ Whose feet unhallow’d thus intrude 
Where Heaven and you reside. 

i5'0 

“ But let a maid thy pity share, 

Whom love has taught to stray ; 

Who seeks for rest, but finds despair 
Companion of her way. 


** My father lived beside the Tyne, 

A wealthy lord was he • 

And all his wealth was marked as mine^ 
He had but only me. 

355 

“ To win me from his tender arms 
IJnnumber’d suitors came, 

Who praised me for imputed charms, 
And felt, or feigji'd, a fiame. 

160 

“ Each hour a mercenary ciowd 

With richest proH'ers strove , 

Amongst the rest, young Edwin bow'd. 
But never talk’d of love. 

165 

“ In humble, simple habit clad, 

No wealth nor power had he ; 

Wisdom and worth were all he had, 

But these were all to me. 

370 

“ And when beside me in the dale, 

He caroll’d lays of love, 

His breath lent fragrance to the gale. 
And music to the grove. 


“The blossom opening to the day, 

The dews of heaven refined. 

Could nought of purity display 

To emulate his mind. 

US 

“ The dew, the blossom on the tree„ 
With charms inconstant shine : 
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Their charms were his, but, woe to me, 

Their constancy was mine. 

■‘For still 1 tried each fickle art, 

Importunate and vain ; iSo 

And, while his passion touch’d my heart, 

I triumph’d in his pain : 

“ Till quite dejected with my scorn 
He left me to my pride ; 

And sought a solitude forlorn, 185 

In secret, w^here he died 

‘ But mine the sorrow, mine the fault, 

And well my life shall pay ; 

I’ll seek the solitude he sought. 

And stretch me w'here he lay. ^ 9 *^ 

‘ And there, foilorn, despairing, hid, 

I’ll lay me down and die , 

’Twas so far me that Edwin did, 

And so for him will I ” 

“ Forbid It Heaven the Hermit cried, 3'95 

And clasp’d her to his breast : 

The wondering fair one turned to chide — 

Twas Edwin’s self that press’d ! 

Turn, Angelina, ever dear, 

My charmer, turn to see 20O 

Thy own, thy long-lost Edwin here, 

Restored to love and thee. 

“ Thus let me hold thee to my heart, 

And every care resign . 

And shall we never, never part, 305 

My life — my all that’s mine ? 

“ No, never from this hoqr to part, 

We’il live and love so true, 

The sigh that rends thy constant heart 
Shall break thy Edwin’s too 

While this ballad was reading, Sophia seemed to 
mix an air of tenderness with her approbation. But 
/jr Iranquillity was soon disturbed by the report of a 
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gun just by us, and, immediately after, a man was 
215 seen bursting through the hedge, to take up the game 
he bad killed. This sportsman was the Squire’s 
chaplain, who had shot one of the blackbirds that sc 
agrcieably entertained us. So loud a report, and so 
near, startled my daughters ; and I could perceive 
220 that Sophia in the fright had thrown herself into Mr. 
Burchell’s arms for protection. The gentleman came 
up, and asked pardon for having disturbed us, 
affirming that he was ignorant of our being so near. 
He therefore sat down by my youngest r, and, 

225 sportsman-like, offered her what he had killed that 
morning. She was goinglo refuse, but a pri\ate 
* look from her mother soon induced her to correct the 
mistake, and accept his present, though with some 
reluctance. My wile, as usual, discovered her pridt 
230 in a whisper, observing, that Sophy had made a 
conquest of the chaplain, as well as her sister had ol 
the Squire. I suspected, however, with more prob- 
ability, that her affections were placed upon a cliffer- 
rent object. The chaplain’s errand was to inform us, 
235 that Mr. Thornhill had provided music and refresh- 
ments ; and intended that night giving the young 
ladies a ball by moonbght. on the grass plat before 
our door. ^''I^or can 1 deny,” continued he, “ but I 
have an interest in being first to deliver ^^i^ iru ssage, 
240 as I expect for my reward to be honoured with Miss 
Sophia’s hand as a pcilner” To this my girl replied 
that she should have no objection, if she could do it 
with honour ; “ But here,-^” continued she, “ is ti 
gentleman,” looking at Mr. Burcheil, ” who has been 
245 my companion in the task for the day, and it is fit be 
should share in its amusements.” Mr. Burcheil 
returned her a compliment for her intentions, but 
resigned her up to the chaplain ; adding, that he was 
to go that night five miles, being invited to a harvest 
250^ scupper. His refusal appeared to me a little extra- 
' ojdinjary ■; nor could I conceive how so sensible a girl 
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as my youngest could thus prefer a man of broken 
fortunes to one whose expectations were much greater. 

But as men are most capable of distiuguishing merit 
in women, so the ladies often form the truest judg- 255, 
ments of us. The two sexes seem placed 
upon each other, and are furnished with 
abilities, adapted for mutual inspection. 


CHAPTER IX. 

TWO LUJISS OF GEEAT Dl&TIKC'l ION INTROUOCBJ). S-UPEllIOK 
FfNEllY EVEli SEEJIS 'iO CONFER SUPERIOR FJliEEDING 

Mr. Burchell had scare taken leave, and Sophia 
consented to dance with the chaplain, when my little 
ones came running out to tell us, that the Squire was 
come with a crowd of company Upon our return, 
we found our landlord, with a couple of under gentle- 5 
men and two young ladies richly dressed, whom he 
introduced as women of very great distinction and 
fashion from town. We happened not to have 
chairs enough for the whole company ; but Mr. Thorn- 
hill immediately proposed, that every jq 

should sit in a lady's lap. This I positiveh : 
to, notwithstanding a look of disapprobation from my 
wife. M-oses was therefore dispatched to borrow a 
couple of chairs ; and as we were in want of ladies to 
make up a set at country dances, the two gentlemen 
went wdth him in quest of a couple of partners. Chairs 
and partners were soon provided The gentlemen 
returned with my neighbour Flamborough’s rosy 
daughters, flaunting with led top-knots ; but an 
unlucky circumstance was not adverted to, — though 20- 
the Miss Flamborcughs were reckoned the very best 
dancers in the parish, and understood Lhc jig and the 
round-abont to perfection, yet they were totally un» 
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acquainted with country dances. This at first dis- 
35 composed us : however, after a little shoving and 
dragging, they at last went merrily on. Our music 
consisted of two fiddles, with a pipe and tabor. The 
moon shone bright. Mr. Thornhill and my eldest 
daughter led up the bail, to the great delight of the 
30 spectators ; for the neighbours, hearing what was 
going forward, came flocking about us. My girl 
moved with so much grace and vivacity, that rny wife 
could not avoid discovering the pride of her heart by 
assuring me that, though the little cliit did it so 
35 cleverly, all the steps were stolen from herself The 
ladies of the town strove hard to be equally easy, but 
without success. They swam, sprawled, languished, 
and frisked , but all would not do , the ga/ers ind(‘ed 
owned that it was fine , but neighbour Flamborough 
40 observed that Miss Livy's feet seemed as pat to the 
music as its echo After the dance had continued 
about an hour, the two ladies, who were apprehensive 
of catching cold, moved to break up the ball One of 
them, I thought, expressed her sentiments upon this 
45 occasion in a very coarse manner, when she observed, 
that, ‘‘ by the living jingo, she was all of a muck of 
sweat.” Upon our return to the house, \ve found a 
very elegant cold supper, which Mr Thornhill bad 
ordered to be brought with him The conversation 
50 at this time was more reserved than before llie 
two ladies threw my girls into the shade ; for they 
would talk of nothing but high life, and high-livc‘d 
company ; with other fashionable topics, such as 
pictures, taste, Shakespeare, and the musical -lassi s. 
55 'Tis true they once or twice mortified us by 

slipping out an oa.th ; but that appeared to me as the 
surest symptom of their distinction (though I am 
since informed that swearing is perfectly unfashion- 
able). Their finery, however, threw a veil over any 
60 grossness in their conversation. My daughters seemed 
to regard their superior accomplishments with envy ; 
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and what appeared amiss, was acribed to tip-top 
^^uality breeding. But the condescension of the ladies 
was still superior to their accomplishments. One of 
them observed that had Miss Olivia seen a little 65 
more of the world, it would greatly improve her ; to 
which the other added, that a single winter in town 
would make her little Sophia quite another thing. My 
wife w'armly assented to both ; adding, that there was 
nothing she more ardently wished than to give her 70 
girls a single winter’s polishing To this I could not 
help replying, that their breeding was already superior 
to their fortune , and that greater refinement 'would 
only serve to make their poverty ridiculous, and give 
them a taste for pleasures they had no right to possess, 75 
And what pleasures,’' cried Mr. Thornhill, do they 
not deserve to possess, who have so much in their 
power to bestow ? As for my part,” continued he “ my 
fortune is pretty large ; love, liberty, and pleasure 
are my maxim-, ; but curse me, if a settlement of half 80 
my estate could give my charming Olivia pleasure, it 
should be hers , and the only favour I would ask in 
return would be to add myself to the benefit.” I 
was not such a stranger to the world as to be ignorant 
that this was the lashionable cant to disguise the 85 
insolence of the basest proposal ; but 1 made an effort 
to suppress, my resentment Sir,” cried 1 , the 
family which you now condescend to favour with 
your company has been bred with as nice a sense of 
honour as you Any attempts to injure that may be go 
attended wnth very daPL:' "ous, consequences. Honour, 
sir, is our only possession at present, and of that last 
treasure we must be particularly careful.” I wms 
s,oon sorry for the warmth with which I had spoken 
this, when the young gentleman, grasping my hand, 95 
swore he commended my spirit, though he disapproved 
my suspicion^ ‘‘ As to your present hint,” continued 
he, ‘‘ I prote‘^1 nothing vfas farther from my heart 
than such a thought. No, by ail that’s tempting ! the 
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lOo virtue that will stand a regular siege was never to my 
taste ; for all my amours are carried by a coup-de- 
main ” 

The two ladies, who aftected to be ignorant of the 
rest, seemed highly displeased with this last stroke of 
105 freedom, and began a very discreet and sciious 
dialogue upon virtue • in this, my wife, the chaplain, 
and 3 , soon joined , and the Squire himself %\as at 
last brought to confess a sense of sorrow for his 
former excesses. We talked of the pleasures of tem- 
no perance, and of the sunshine in the' mind unjioUutec 
with guilt. I was so well pleased, that my little ones 
were kept up beyond the usual lime to be edihcd by 
so much good conversation Mr. Thornhill even ^\ent 
beyond me, and demanded if 1 had any objection to 
I X5 giving prayers I joyfully embraced the proposal 
and in this manner tne night was passed in the most 
comfortable way, till at last the company began to 
think of returning. The ladies seemed very unuilling 
to part with my cj|iuohters, for whom they had con- 
120 ceived a particular aifection, and joined in a rctpiesl 
to have the pleasure of their company home. The 
S'juire seconded the proposals, and my wife added 
her entreaties , the girls, too, looked upon me as if 
they wished to go. ’n this perplexity, I made two 
125 or three excuses, which my daughters as leadily 
removed ; so that at last I was obliged to give a 
peremptory refusal, for which we had nothing but 
sullen looks and short ansv/ers the whok; day eusu- 
ing. 
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CHAPTER X, 

'JHE FAMILY IfiNDlCAVOUIi TO COPE %VITH TEEIIt BEITERS. 

THE MISERIES OF THE FOOJt, WHEif THEY ATTEMPT 
TO APPEAB ABOVE THiflIii CIRC OMSTaHCES- 

I NOW began to find that all my long and painful 
lectures upon temperance, simplicity, and content- 
ment were entirely disregarded. The distinctions 
lately paid us by our betters awakened that pride 
which 1 had laid asleep, but not removed. Our 5 
windows, again, as formerly, were filled Vith washes 
for the neck and face. The sun w'as dreaded as an • 
enemy to the skin without doors, and the fire as a 
spoiler of the complexion within. My wife observed 
that rising too early W'ould hurt her daughters^ eyes, ic 
that working after dinner would redden their noses : 
and she convinced me that the hands never looked so 
wTite as when they did nothing. Instead therefore 
of finishing George’s shirts, we now had them new'- 
modelling their old gauzes, or flourishing upon catgut i ^ 
The poor Miss Flamboroughs, their former gay com- 
panions, were cast off as mean acquaintance, and the 
whole conversation ran upon highdife, and high- lived 
company, wdth pictures, taste, Shakespeare and the 
musical glasses. 20 

But w'e could have home all this, had not a fortune- 
telling gipsy come to raise us into perfect sublimity. 
The tawny sibyl ho sooner appeared, than my girls 
came running to me for a shilling a-piece to cross her 
hand wdth silver. To say the truth, ( was tired of ^5 
being always wise, and could not help gratifying 
their request, because X loved to see them happy, i 
gave each of them a shilling ; though for the honour 
of the family fit must be observed, that they never 
went wdtbout money themselves, as my wife always 3*^^ 
generously let them have a guinea each^ to keep in 
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their pockets, but with strict injunctions never to 
' change it. After they had been closeted up with the 
fortune-teller for some time, i knew by their looks, 
35 upon their returning, that the}^ had been promised 
so.'’elhino great. “ Well, my girls, how have you 
sped? 'reil me, Livy, has the fortune-teller given thee 
a pennyworth “ 1 protest, papa,’^ says the girl, 
I believe she deals with somebody that’s not right; 
40 for she positively declared, that I am to be married to 
a Squire in less than a twelvemonth 1” — ‘‘Well, now, 
Sophy, my child, said I, ^‘and what sort of a husband 
are you to have — ‘‘ Sir,” replied she, “ I am to 

have a Lord *^soon after my sister has married the 
45-Squire.” — “ How,” cried I, “is that all you are to 
have for your two * shillings ? Only a Lord and a 
Squire for two shillings? You fools, 1 could have 
■promised you a Prince and a Nabob for half the 
money.” 

50 This curiosity of theirs, however, was attended with 
very serious effects : we now began to think ourselves 
designed by the stars to something exalted, and 
already anticipated our future grandeur. 

ft ha.s been a thousand times observed, and I must 
55 observe it once more, that the hours we pass with 
happy prospects in view, are more pleasing than those 
crowned with fruition. In the lirst case, we cook 
the dish to our own appetite ; in the latter, Nature 
cooks it for us. It is iropo--i^le to repeat the train 
60 of agreeable reveries we called up for our entertain- 
ment We looked upon our fortunes as once more 
rising ; and, as the whole parish asserted that the* 
Squire was in love with my daughter, she was actual- 
ly so with him ; for they persuaded her into the 
passion In this agreeable interval my wife had the 
most lucky dreams in the world, which she took care 
to tell us every morning with great solemnity axid 
exactness. It was one night a coffin and cross-bones, 
the sign .of an approaching wedding ; at another time 
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she imagined her daughters’ pockets filied with 70 
farthings, a certain sign of their being shortly stuffed 
with goid. The girls themselves had their omens. 
They felt strange kisses on their lips , they saw rings 
in the candle ; purses bounced from the fire, and true 
love-knots lurked in the bottom of every teacup, 75 
Towards the end of the week we received a card 
from the two ladies, in which, with their compliments, 
they hoped to see ail our family at church the Sunday 
following. All Saturday morning I could perceive, 
in consequence of this, my wife and dangl'L-r- in 80 
close conference together, and now and then glancing 
at me with looks that betrayed a latent plot. To be 
sincere, T had strong suspicions that some absurd 
proposal was preparing for appcniiio with splendour 
the next day. In the evening they began their opera- 85 
tions in a very regular manner, and my wife 
undertook to conduct the siege After tea, when I 
seemed in spirits, she began thus . — “ T fancy, Charles, 
my dear, we shall have a great deal of good company 
at our church tomorrow.”—-*^ Perhaps we may, my 90 
clear,’’ returned I, “though you need be under no 
uneasiness about that ; you shall have a sermon 
whether there be or not.” — “That is what I expect,” 
returned she , “ but I think, my dear, we ought to 
appear there as decently as possible, for who knows 95 
what may happen?” — “Your piccautioiis,” replied 
I, “ arc highly commendable. A decent behaviour and 
appearance in church is what charms me. We should 
be devout and humble, cheerful and serene.^’ — “Yes,” 
cried she, “I know that; but I mean we should go loo 
there in as proper a manner as possible ; not 
altogether like the scrubs about us.” — “You 
right, my dear,” returned J, “and I was 
make the very same proposal. The proper manner 
of going is to go there as early as possible, to have 105 
time for meditation before the service begins.” — 

“ Phoo, Charles,” interrupted she, “ ail that is very 
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true , bat not what I would be at 1 mean, we should 
go there genteelly. You know tlie church is two 
off, and I protest I don’t like to see my 
daughters trudging up to their pew all blowzeci and 
red with walking, and looking for all the world as if 
they had been winners at a smock race. Now, my 
dear, my proposal is this : there are our two plough 
horses, the colt that has been in our family these nine 
years, and his companion Blackberry, that has 
scarcely done an earthly thing for this month past. 
They are both grown fat and lazv. Why should not 
they do ‘'O' till 'g as well as we ? And let me tell 
laoy^^^h when Moses has trimmed them a little, they 
will cut a very tolerable figure ’’ 

To this proposal 1 objected that walking would be 
twenty times more genteel than such a paltry convey- 
ance, as Blackberry was wall-eyed, and the colt 
125 wanted a tail , that they had never been broke to the 
rein, but had a hundred vicious tricks ; and that we 
had but one saddle and pillion in the whole house. 
All these objections, however, were overruled ; so 
that I was obliged to comply. The next morning E 
1^0 perceived them not a little busy in collecting such 
materials as might be necessary for the expedition : 
but, as 1 found it would be a business of time, \ 
walked on to the church before, and they promised 
speedily to follow I waited near an hour in the 
33^ reading desk for their arrival , but not finding them 
come as I expected, I was obliged to begin, and 
went through the service, not without some uneasi- 
ness at finding them absent. This was increased 
when all was finished, and no appearance of the 
140 family. I therefore walked back by the horse-way, 
which was five miles round, though the footway was 
but two, and, ulien got about half-way home, jierceiv- 
ed the proccssioi? marching slowly forward to^^ aixK 
the church ; my son, my wife, and the two little ones 
145 exalted on one horse, and my two daughters upon 
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the other. I demanded the cause of their delay ; but 
I soon found by their looks they had met with a 
thousand misfortunes on the road. The horses had 
at first refused to move from the door, till Mr. Bur- 
chell was kind .enough to beat them forward for about 15^ 
two hundred yards with his cudgel. Next, the straps 
of my wife's pillion broke down, and they were obliged 
to stop to repair them before they could proceed. 
After that, one of the horses took it into his head to 
stand still, and neither blows nor entreaties could i55 
prevail with him to proceed. He was just recovering 
from this dismal situation when J found them , but 
perceiving every thing safe, I own their present 
mortification did not much displease me, as it would 
give me many opportunities of future triumph, and ibo 
teach mydaughU'i-'^ more humility 


CHAPTER XL 

Tim JAMILY hTiLL RITSOI.VB' TO HOLD UP TrilfilB HEADS. 

MichaelmaS-EVE happening on the next day, we 
were invited to burn nuts and play tricks at neigh- 
bour Flamborough’s, Our late mollifications had 
humbled us a little, or it is probable we might have 
rejected such an invitation with contempt ; how- 5 
ever, we suflered ourselves to be happy Our honest 
neighbour’s goose and d;:-' were fine, and the 

lamb’.s-wooi, even in the opinion of my wife, who was 
a connois'^Lur, was excellent. It is true, his manner 
of telling stories was not quite so well. They were lo 
very long, and very dull, and ail about himself, and 
we had laughed at them ten times before ; however, 
we were kind enough to laugh at them once more. 

Mr. Burchcll, who was of the party, was always 
fond of seeing some innocent amusement going 15 
forward, and set the boys and girls to blind man’s 
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buff. My wife, too, was persuaded to join in the 
diversion, and it gave me pleasure to think slic was 
not yet too old. In the inoantime, my neighboin 
20 and I looked on, laughed at every leat, and praised 
our own dexterity when we were young Hot cockles 
succeeded next, questions and commands followed 
that, and, last of all, they sat dov\n to liunt the 
slipper. As every person may not be acquainted 
25 with this primeval pastime, it may bt* necessary to 
observe, that the company in this play plant them- 
selves in a. ring upon the ground, ail (except on(‘, who 
stands in the middle, wdiose business it is to catch a 
shoe, \vhich the company shove about und(n- theii 
3Cf hams from one to another, something lik(‘ a weaverb 
shuttle, it is impossible, in this case, lor the 

lady who is up to face all the company at once, tin 
great beauty of the play lies in hitting her a thump 
with the heel of the shoe on that side least capabk' 
35 of making a defence. It was in this manner that m3, 
eldest daughter w'as hemmed in, and thumped about, 
all blow^zed, in spirits, and bawling for “ fair plav ’’ 
wdth a voice that might deafen a ber.ul-? mger , when, 
confusion on confusion ! w*ho should enter the room 
qo hut our two great acquaintances from towm, Lad}' 
Blarney and Miss Carolina Wiihelmina xlmelia 
Skeggs ! Description w’ould but beggar, therefore it is 
unnecessary to describe, this ' new mortification. 
Death > To be seen by ladies of such high breeding in 
such yulgar attitudes ' Nothing better could ensue 
from such a vulgar play of Mr. Flamborough's 
proposing. We seeme(i stuck to the ground for some 
time, as if actually petrified with amazement. 

The tw^o ladies had been at our house to see us, and 
30 finding us from home, came after us hither, as they 
were uneasy to know w'hat accident could have kept 
us from church the day before. Olivia undertook to 
be our prolocutor and delivered the whole in a 
summary way, only saying, “ We were thrown from 
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our horses,” At which account the ladies were greatly 55 
concerned : but being told the family received no hurt, 
they were extremely glad ; but being informed that 
we were almost killed by the fright, they were vastly 
sorry ; but hearing that we had a very good night, 
they were extremely glad again. Nothing could 60 
exceed their complaisance to my daughters : their 
professions the last evening were warm, but now they 
were ardent. They protested a desire of having a 
more lasting acquaintance. Lady Blarney was parti- 
cularly attached to Olivia , Miss Carolina Wilhelmina 65 
Amelia Skeggs (I love to give the whole name) took 
a greater fancy to her sister. They supported the 
conversation between themselves, while my daughters 
sat silent, admiring their exalted br^'ccli'ig. But as 
every reader, however beggarly himself, is fond of 70 
high-lived dialogues, with anecdotes of lords, ladies, 
and knights of the Garter, I must beg leave to give 
him the concluding part of the present conversation. 

“ All that I know of the matter,” cried Miss 
Skeggs, “ is this, that it may be true or may not be 75 
true ; but this I can assure your Ladyship, that the 
whole rout was in amaze : his Lordship turned all 
manner of colours, my Lady fell into a sound, but 
Sir Tomkyn drawing his sword, swore he was hers 
to the last drop of his blood ” 80 

Well,” replied our Peeress, ‘‘ this i can say, that 
the Duchess never told me a syllable of the matter, 
and I believe .her Grace would keep nothing a secret 
from me. This you may depend upon as fact, that 
the next morning my Lord Duke cried out three times 85 
to his valet-de-charabre, Jernigan * Jernigan ! Jerni- 
gan f bring me my garter^.” 

But previously I should have mentioned the very 
impolite behaviour of Mr. Burchell, who, during this 
discourse, sat with his face turned to the fire, and, at 90 
ihe conclusion oi every sentence, would cry out 
“ Fudge !” an expression which displeased us all, and. 
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in some measure, damped the rising spirit of the con- 
versation* 

95 Besides, my dear Skeggs/' continued our Peeress, 
there is nothing of this in the copy of verses that 
Dr. Burdock made upon the occasion.'^ — Fudge ! 

‘‘ 1 am surprised at that,” cried Miss Skeggs . for 
he seldom leaves anything out, as he writes only for 
loo his own amusement. But can yOur Ladyship favour 
me with a sight of them? “ Fudge !” 

“ My dear creature,” replied our Peeress, ‘‘ do you 
think I carry such things about me ^ Though they are 
very fine, to be sure, and I think myself something 
105 of a judge — at least I know what pk^a'^es myself. 
Indeed, 1 was ever an admirer of all Dr. Burdock's 
little pieces , for, except what he does, and our clear 
Countess at Hanover Square, there’s nothing comes 
out but the most lowest stuff in nature ; not "a bit of 
I xo high life among them.’' — " Fudge 1 ” 

“ Your Ladyship should except,” says the other, 
‘‘ ybur own things in the Lady's Magazine I hope 
you’ll say there’s nothing low-lived there ? But I 
suppose we ure to have no more from that quarter? ’’ 
Fudge!'’ 

‘‘ Why, my dear,” says the lady, “ you know ni}'- 
reader and companion has left me, to be married to 
Captain Roach, and as my poor eyes won’t suffer me 
to write myself, I have been for some time looking 
120 out for another. A proper person is no easy matter 
to find ; and, to be sure, thirty pounds a year is a 
small stipend for a well-bred girl of character, that 
can r-ad, write, and behave in company : as for the 
chits about town, there is no bearing them about 
125 one.” — “ Fudge 1 ” 

“That I know,” cried Miss Skeggs, “ by expcri<;nce. 
For of the three companions I had this last half year, 
one of them refused to do plain work an hour in the 
day ; another thought twenty-five guineas a year too 
130 small a salary ; and I was obliged to send away the 
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third, because I suspected aa intrigue with the chaplain. 
Virtue, my dear Lady Blarney, virtue is worth any 
price ; but where is that to be found — ‘‘ Fudge !” 

My wife had been, for a long time, all attention to 
this discourse, but was pa.rticularly struck with the 135 
"latter part of it Thirty pounds and twenty-five 
guineas a year, made fifty-six pounds five shillings 
English money, all which was in a manner going a 
^ ^ and might easily be secured in the family. 

She for a moment studied my looks for approbation ; 140 
and, to own a truth, I was of opinion, that two such 
places would fit our two daughters exactly. Besides, 
if the Squire had any real affection for my eldest 
daughter, this would be the way to make her every 
way qualified for Ler fortune. My wife, therefore, 
was resolved that we should not be deprived of such 
advantages for wa^t of assurance, and undertook to 
harr-''guc for the family. “ I hope,’’ cried she, ‘^your 
ladyships will pardon my present presumption. It is 
true, we have no right to pretend to such favours ; 150 
but yet it is natural for me to wish putting my 
children forvvard in the world. And, I will be bold 
to say, my two girls have had a pretty good education 
and capacity , at least the country can’t show better. 
They can read, write, and cast accompts ; they 155 
understand their needle, broadstitch, cross and 
change, and all manner of plain work, they can pink, 
point, and frill, and know something of music ; they 
can do up small clothes, and work upon catgut ; my 
eldest can cut paper, and my youngest has a very 160 
oretty manner of telling fortunes upon the cards.” — 
‘‘Fudge’” 

When she had delivered this pretty piece of 
eloquence, the two ladies looked at each other a few 
minutes in silence, with an air of doubt and impor- 16 ^ 
lance At last Miss Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia 
Skeggs condescended to observe, that the young 
ladies, from the opinion she could form of them from 
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so slight an acquaintance, seemed very tit for such 
S70 employments. “ But a thing of this kind, madam/’ 
cried she, addressing my spouse, “ requires a thorough 
examination into characters, and a more perfect 
knowledge of each other. Not, madam,” continued 
she, that I in the least suspect the young ladies'" 
375 virtue, prudence, and discretion ; but there is a form 
in these things, madam — there is a form.” 

My wife approved her suspicions very much, 
observing that she was very apt to be 
herself, but referred her to all the neighbours lor a 
380 character ; but this our Peeress declined as unneces- 
sary, alleging that our cousin Thornhill^s recommen 
dation would be sufficient ; and upon this we rested 
our petition. 


CHAPTER XIL^ 

sfOETUUa SBBMS RESOLVED TO HUMBLE '1 H E JPAAIILY 01; 

WAKEUIBLD. MOETIRiOATIONS AKJO OrTEN MORE 
PAINFUL THAN BEAL CALAMITIJSS. 

When w^e were returned home, the night was 
dedicated to schemes of future conquest. Deborah 
exerted much sagacity in ccrioctvri^g which of the 
two girls was likely to hav< d . . and most 

5 opportunities of seeing good company. The only 
obstacle to our preferment was in obtaining the 
Squire’s recommendation ; but he had already shown 
us too many instances of his friendship to doubt of it 
now. Even in bed, my wife kept up the usual theme " 
JO “Well, faith, my dear Charles, between ourselves, 
I think we have made an excellent day’s work of it” — 

Pretty well,” cried I,, not knowing what to say. 
“ What, only pretty well returned she: I think it 
is very well. Suppose the girls should come to make 
25 acquaintances of taste in town ! This I am assured of, 
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that London is the only place in the world for all 
manner of husbands. Besides, my dear, stranger 
things happen every day ; and as ladies of quality are 
so taken with my da\»ghtc“s. what 'will not men of 
quality be? Entre nozis, I protest I like my Lady 2® 
Blarney vastly — so very obliging. However, Miss 
Carolina Wilhelmina Amelia Skeggs has my warm 
hearty But yet, when they came to talk of places in 
town, you saw at once how I nailed them. Tell me, 
my dear, don’t you think I did for my children there 25 
— “ Ay,” returned I, not knowing well what to think 
of the matter , “ Heaven grant they may be both the 
better for it this day three months !” This was one 
of those observations I usually made to impress my 
wife with an opinion of my sagacity : for if the girls 3® 
succeeded, then it was a pious wish fulfilled ; but if 
anything unfortunate ensued, then it might be looked 
upon as a prophecy. All this conversation, however, 
was only preparatory to another scheme ; and indeed 
I dreaded as much. This was nothing less than that, 35 
as we were now to hold up our heads a little higher 
in the world, it would be proper to sell the colt, 
which was grown old, at a r.eighbou’-ing fair, and buy 
us a horse that would carry a single or double upon 
an occasion, and make a pretty appearance at church, 4^ 
or upon a visit. This at first I opposed stoutly ; but 
it was stoutly defended However, as I weakened, 
my antagonist gained strength, till at last it was 
resolved to pari with him. 

As the fair happened on the following day, I had 45 
intentions of going myself ; but my wife persuaded 
me that I had got a cold, and nothing could prevail 
upon her to permit me from home No, my dear,” 
saici she, our son Moses is a discreet boy, and can 
buy and sell to a very good advantage : you know 
all our great bargains are of his purchasing. JHe 
always stands out and higgles, and actually tires 
them till he gets a bargain.” 
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As I had some opinion of my son’s prudence, I 
55 was willing enough to entrust him with this coinmis- 
sion : and the next nicrning i perceived his sisters 
mighty busy in fitting out Moses for the fair ; trim- 
ming his hair, brushing his buckles, and cocking hh 
hat with pins. The business of the toilet being over, 
6o we had at last the satisfaction of seeing him mounted 
upon the colt, with a deal box before him to bring 
home groceries in. He had on a coat made of that 
cloth they call thunder-and-hghtning, which, though 
grown too short, was much too good to be thrown 
65 away. His w^aistcoat was of gosling green, and his 
sisters had tied his hair with a broad black riband. 
We all followed him several paces irom the door, 
bawling after him, “ Good luck ! good luck !'' till wi 
could see him no longer. 

70 He was scarce gone, when Mr. Thornhill’s butlei 
came to congratulate us upon our good fortune, 
saying that he overheard his young master mention 
our names with great commendation. 

Good fortune seemed resolved not to come alone. 
75 Another footman from the same family followed, with 
a card for my daughters, importing that the t\\ o ladies 
had received such pleasing accounts from Mr. 
Thornhill of us all, that after a few previou.s inquiri* 
they hoped to be perfectly satisfied, Ay,’'’ cried m3, 
So wife, '' I now see it is no easy matter to get into the 
families of the great ; but when one once gets in, 
then, as Moses says, one may go to sleep.” To this 
piece of humour, for she intended it for wit, my 
daughters assented with a loud laugh of pleasure. 
S5 In short, such was her satisfaction at this nu'ssage, 
that she actually put her hand in her pocket, and 
gave the messenger >e\ e»'p'’r.cf‘ halfpenny 

This was to be our veiling day. The next that 
c^me was Mr, Burchell, who had been at the fair. He 
brought my little ones a pennyworth of gingerbread 
each, which my wifo undertook to keep for them, and 
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give them by letters at a time. He brought my 
daughters also a couple of boxes, in which they might 
keep wafers, snuff, patches, or even money, when 
they got it. My wife was usually fond of a weasel- ’95 
skin purse, as being the most lucky ; but this by the 
by. We had still a regard for Mr. Burchell, though 
his late rude behaviour was in some measure dis- 
pleasing j nor could we now avoid co’na'uj'icrting 
our happiness to him, and asking his advice : although 100 
we seldom followed advice, we were all ready 
enough to ask it. When he read the note from the 
two ladies, he shook his head, and observed, that an 
affair of this sort demanded the utmost circumspection. 

This air of diffidence highly displeased my wife. I *05 
never doubted, sir,” cried she, “ your readiness to be 
against my daughters and me. You have more 
circumspection than is wanted. However, I fancy 
when we come to ask advice, we will apply to persons 
who seem to have made use of it themselves” — ixo 
“ Whatever my own conduct may have been, madam,” 
replied he, “ is not the present question : though, as 
1 have made no use of advice myself, I should in 
conscience give it to those that will.” As I was 
apprehensive this answer might draw on a repartee, 115 
making up by abuse what it wanted in wit, I changed 
the subject, by seeming to wonder what could keep 
our son so long at the fair, as it was now almost 
nightfall. " Never mind our son,” cried my wife ; 

“ depend upon it he knows what he is about. Til 120 
warrant we’ll never see him sell his hen of a rainy 
day. I have seen him buy such bargains as would 
amaze one. I'll tell you a good story about that, 
that will make you split your sides with lang^i-'.g -- 
But, as I live, yonder comes Moses, withoz: a !■<)!.-.' j.'j 
and the box at his back.” 

As she spoke, Moses came slowly on foot, ’and 
sweating under the deal box, which he had strapt 
round his shoulders like a pedlar. “ Welcome, wel- 
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130 come, Moses ! well, my boy, what have you brought 
us from the fair?’’ — I have brought you myself,” 
cried Moses, with a sly look, and resting the box 011 
the dresser. “ Ay, Moses,” cried my wife, “ that we 
know ; hut where is the horse ?” — I have sold him,” 
135 cried Moses, “ for three pounds five shillings and 
twopence.”— “ Well done, my good boy,” returned 
she , ” I knew you would touch them ofi. Between 
ourselves, three pounds five shillings and twopence 
is no bad day’s work. Come, let us have it then.” — 
140 I have brought back no money,” cried Moses again. 
“ I have laid it all out in a bargain, and here it is,” 
pulling out a bundle from his breast • ‘‘ here they are ; 
a gross of green spectacles, with silver rims and 
shagreen cases.” — “ A gross of green spectacles 
145 repeated my wife, in a faint voice, And you have 
parted with the colt, and brought us back nothing 
but a gross of green paltry spectacles !” — “ Dear 
mother,” cried the boy, why won’t you listen to 
reason ? I had them a dead bargain, or 1 should not 
15O have brought them. The silver rims alone will sell 
for double the money.” — ” A fig for the silver rims,’ 
cried my wife, in a passion : “ I dare swear they 
won’t sell for above half the money at the rate of 
broken silver, five shillings an ounce.” — “ ^’ou need 
155 be under no uneasiness,” cried 1, ‘‘ about selling the 
rims, for they are not worth sixpence , for 1 perceive 
they are only copper varnished over.” — What !” 
cried my wife, “ not silver ! the rims not silver ?” — 
“ No,” cried I, “ no more silver than your saucepan/*” 
160 - — ** And so,” returned she, “ we have parted with 
the colt, and have only got a gross of green spec- 
tacles, with copper rims and shagreen cases ? A 
murrain take such trumperry ! The blockhead has 
been imposed upon, and should have known his 
165 company better.” — “ There, my dear,” cried 1 , “ you 
are wrong ; he should not have known them at all.” — 
“ Marry, hang the idiot 1” returned she, " to bring me 
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such stuff * if I had them I would throw them in the 
hre.” — “ There again you are wrong, my dear,” cried 
I ; for though they be copper, we will keep them 170 
by us, as copper spectacles, you know, are better 
than nothing.” 

By this time the unfortunate Moses was undeceived. 

He now saw that he* had been imposed upon by a 
prowling sharper, who, his figure, had 175 

marked him for an easy prey 1 therefore asked the 
circumstances of his deception. He sold the horse, 
it seems, and walked the fair in search of another. A 
reverend-looking man brought him to a tent, under 
pretence of having one to sell. “ Here,” continued iSo 
Moses, “ we met another man, very well dressed, 
who desired to borrow twenty pounds upon these, 
saying that he wanted money, and would dispose of 
them for a third of the value. The first gentleman, 
who pretended to be my friend, whispered me to buy 185 
them, and cautioned me not to let so good an offer 
pass. I sent for Mr Flamborough, and they talked 
him up as finely as they did me ; and so at last 
we were persuaded to buy the two gross between 
us.” 190 


CHAPTER XIIL 

MFC BUIiCFTELL IS FOUND TO BB AN ENEMY, FOR HR HAS 
THE CONFIDENCE TO GIVE DISAGREBABUE ADVICE. 

Our family had now made several attempts to be 
fine ; but- some unforeseen disaster demolished each 
as soon as projected I endeavoured to take the 
advantage of every disappointment to improve their 
good sense, in jumportion as they were frustrated in 5 
ambition. You see, my children,” cried I, “ how 
little is to be got by attempts to impose upon the 
world in coping with our betters. Such as are poor, 
and will associate with none but the rich, are hated 
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lo by those they avoid, and despised by those thej. 
follow. Unequal combinations are always disadvan- 
tageous to the weaker side : the rich having the 
pleasure, and the poor the inconveniences that result 
from them But come, Dick, my boy, and repeat the 
15 fable that you were reading to-day, for the good of 
the company." 

“ Once upon a time,’^ cried the child, ‘‘ a Giant and 
a Dwarf were friends, and kept together. They made 
a bargain, that the}’ would never forsake each other, 
20 but go seek adventures The first battle they fought 
Was with two Saracens, and the Dwarf, who was very 
courageous, dealt one of the champions a most angr} 
blow. It did the Saracen very little injury, who. 
lifting up his sword, fairly stuck off the poor Dwarf’s 
25 arm. He was now in a woful plight , but the Giant, 
coming to his assistance, in a short time left the two 
Saracens dead on the plain, and the Dwarf cut olf the 
dead man's head out of spite. They then travelled on 
another adventure This w’as against three bloody- 
30 minded Satyrs, who were carrying away a damsel in 
distress The Dwarf was not quite so fierce now 
as before ; but for all that struck the first blow', which 
wa.=! returned by another that knocked out his eye ; 
but the Giant was soon up with them, and, had lhe\ 
35 not fled, would certainly have killed them every one. 
They \vere all very joyful for this victory, and the 
damsel who w'as relieved fell in love with the Giant, 
and married him They now travelled far, and farther 
than I can tell, till they met with a compan}’- ol rob- 
40 bers. The Giant, for the first time, was foremost now , 
but the Dwarf was not far behind. The battle was 
stout and long. Wherever the Giant came, all fell 
before him ; but the Dwarf had like lo have beem 
killed more than once. At last the victory declared 
45 for the two adventurers : but the Dwarf lost his leg. 
The Dwarf had now lost an arm, a leg, and an eye. 
while the Giant ^'as without a single wound. Upon. 
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which he cried out to his little companion, “ My little 
hero, this is glorious sport ! let us get one victory 
more, and then we shall have honour for ever/’ — “No/’ 50 

cries the Dwarf, who was by this time grown wiser, 

‘ no,’ ‘ 1 declare off ; I’ll fight no more : for I find in 
every battle that you get all the honours and rewards, 
but all the blows fall upon me.” 

I was going to moralize this fable, when our atten- 55 
tion was called off to a warm dispute between my 
wife and Mr. Burchell, upon my daughters’ intended 
expedition to town. My wife very strenuously ^ 
insisted upon the advantages that would result from 
it ; Mr Burchell, on the contrary, dissuaded her with Go 
great ardour ; and I stood neuter. His present 
dissuasions seemed but the second part of those which 
were received with so ill a grace in the morning. The 
dispute grew high ; while poor Deborah, instead of^ 
reasoning stronger, talked louder, and at last was 65 
obliged to take shelter from a defeat in clamour. The 
conclusion of her harangue, however, was highly 
displca.sing to us all : she knew, she said, of some who 
had their own secret reasons for what they advised ; 
but, for her part, she wished such tn stay away from 70 
her house for the future. “ Madam,” cried Burchell, 
with looks of great composure, which tended to in- 
flame her the more, “ as for secret reasons you are 
right : I have secret reasons, which T forbear to 
mention, because you are not able to answer those of 75 
which I make no secret : but 1 find my visits here 
are become troublesome ; I’ll take my leave therefore 
now, and perhaps come once more to take final 
farewell when 1 am quitting tin* courtry ” Thu'^ 
saying, he took up his hat, nor ;h. a t.-nipi- of 80 

Sophia, whose looks seemed to upbraid his preci- 
pitancy, prevent his going. 

When gone, we all regarded each other for some 
minutes with confusion. My wife, who knew herself 
to be the cause, strove to hide her concern with a forced S 5 
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smile, and an air of assurance, which I was walling lu 
reprove “ Ho'w, woman, cried f to her, is it thus 
we treat strangers ? Is it thus we return their kind- 
ness ? Be assured, my dear, that these were the 
go harshest wmrds, and to me the most unpleasing, that 
ever escaped your lips “ Why would he provoke 
me then?’’ replied she ; but I know the motives of 
his advice perfectly well. He would prevent my 
girls from going to town, that he may have the 
95 pleasure of my 5mungest daughter’s company here at 
ohome. But, whatever happens, she shall choose better 
company than such low-lived fellows as he/^ — Low- 
lived, my dear, do you call him ?” cried I , it is very 
possible' Ave may mistake this man's character, for he 
100 seems, upon some occasions, the most finished gentle- 
man I ever knew. Tell me, Sophia, my girl, has he 
ever given you any secret instances of his attach- 
ment ?” — His conversation with me, sir,” replied my 
daughter, ” has ever been sensible, modest, and 
105 pleasing. As to augh.t else — no, never. Once, indeed, 
I remember to have heard him say, he never knew a 
woman who could find merit in a man that seemed 
poor” — “Such, my dear,” cried f, “is the common 
cant of all the unfortunate or idle. But I hope you 
1 10 have been taught to judge property of such men, and 
that it would be ev<m maclno^s to expect happiness 
from one who has been so very bad an economist of 
his own. Your mother and I have now better pros- 
pects for you. The next winter, which you will 
j[I5 probably spend in town, will give you opportunities 
of making a more prudent choice.” 

What Sophia’s reflections were upon this occasion 
I cannot pretend to determine ; but I was not dis- 
pleased at the bottom that we were rid of a guest 
120 from whom I had much to fear. Our breach of 
hospitality went to my conscience a little ; but 1 
quickly silenced that monitor by two or three specious 
reasons, which served ^o satisfy and reconcile me to 
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myself. The pain which conscience gives the man 
who has already done wrong is soon got over. Con- 12 
science is a coward , and those faults it has not 
strength enough to prevent, it seldom has justice 
enough to accuse. 


CHAPTER XI r, 

I'REPH MOBTinCATlONS, OR A DEMONSTRATION THAT SEEMINO 
CALAMITIES MA\ DE REAL BLESSINGS, 

The journey of my dr.i'ghtv-'r- to town was now 
resolved upon, Mr. Thornhill having kindly promised 
to inspect ccncIurL himself, and inform us by 

letter of their behaviour. But it was thought indis- 
pensably necessary that their appearance should 5 
e<^ual the greatness of their expectations, which 
could not be done without expense. We debated 
therefore in full Council what were the easiest methods 
of raising money, or, more properly speaking, what we 
could most conveniently sell. The deliberation was lo 
soon finished . it was found that our. remaining horse 
was utterly useless for the plough without his compan- 
ion, and equally unfit for the road, as wanting an 
eye : it was therefore determined that we should 
dispose of him for the purpose abovrmciilio^'^'d. at 15 
the neighbouring fair ; and, to prevent imposition, that 
1 should go with him myself. Though this was one 
of the first mercantile transactions of my life, yeti had 
no doubt about acquitting myself wdth reputation. The 
opinion a man forms of his own prudence is measured 20 
by that of the company he keeps: and as mine was 
most in the family way, i had conceived no unfavour- 
able sentiments of my worldly -wisdom. My wife, 
however, next morning, at parting, after I had got 
some paces from the door, called me back to advise 25 
me, in a whisper, to have all my eyes about me. 

1 had, in the usual forms, when I came to the fair, 
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put my hoise through all his paces, but for some time 
had no bidders. At last a chapman approached, and 
30 after he had for a good while examined the horse 
round, finding him blind of one eye, he would have 
nothing to say to him , a second came up, but observ- 
ing he had a spavin, declared he would not take him 
lor the driving home; a third perceived he had a 
35 windgall, and would bid no money , a fourth knew by 
his eye that he had the botts , a fifth wondered what 
a plague 1 could do at the fair with a blind, spavined, 
galled hack, that was only fit to be cut up for a dog 
kennel. Ely this time^ I began to have a most hearty 
40 contempt for the poor animal m3’’self, and was almost 
ashamed at the approach of every customer * for 
though I did not entirely believe all the fellows told 
me, yet 1 reflected that the number of witnesses was a 
strong presumption they w'ere right , and St Gregory, 
upon Good Works, professes himself to be of the same 
opinion, 

I was in this mortifying situation, when a brother 
clergyman, an old acquaintance, who had aUo business 
at the fair, came up, and, shaking me b)" the hand, pro- 
50 posed adjourning to a public-house, and taking a glass 
of whatever we could get. I readily closed wdth the 
offer, and entering an alehouse, we were shown into a 
little back room, where there was only a venerable old 
man, who sat wholly intent over a large book, which 
55 he was reading. I never in my life saw a figure that 
prepossessed me more favourably. His locks of silver 
grey venerably shaded his temples, and his green old 
age seemed to be the result of health and benevolence. 
However, his presence did not interrupt our conver- 
60 sation : my friend and 3 discoursed on the various 
turns of fortune we had met; the Whi^tonian 


controversy, my last pamphlet, the— arcb jdjci^.a.coa\-^ 
reply, and tbe hard measure that was dealt m e, — B u t 
our attention was in ^ shortTimeTalcerroff Jjy the 
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pectfully said sen -ortly to the oId_ stranger. 

Make no apologies, my child/' said the old man : 

to do good is a duty we owe to all our fellow- 
creatures take this, 1 wish it were more , but five 
pounds will relieve your distress, and you are 70 
welcome ” The modest youth shed tears of grati- 
tude, and yet his gratitude was scarce equal to mine, 

1 could have hugged the good old man in my arms, 
his benevolence pleased me so. He continued to 
read, and we resumed our conversation, until my 75 
cornpanion, after some time, recollecting'that he had 
business to transact m the fair, promised to be soon 
back , adding, that he always desired to have as much 
of Dr Primrose's company as possible The old 
gentleman, hearing my name mentioned, seemed to 80 
look at me with attention for some lime ; and when 
my friend w^as gone, most respectfully demanded if I 
was any way related to the great Primrose, that 
courageous monogamist, who had been the bulwark 
of the Church. Never did my heart feci sincerer 85 
rapture than at that moment. Sir,'', cried I, ‘'the 
applause of so good a man as f am sure you are, adds 
to that happiness in my breast which your benevo- 
lence has already excited. You behold before you, 

sir, that Dr. Primrose, the " n you 90 

have been pleased to call grcj ' that 

unfortunate divine, who has so long, and it would dl 
become me to say, successfully, fought against the 
^ T " ' of the age.” “ Sir,” cried the stranger, 

iwe, “ I fear f have been too familiar, 95 
but you’ll forgive my curiosity, sir . I beg pardon." — 
“Sir,” cried i, grasping his hand, “you are so far 
from displeasing rne by your familiarity, that I must 
beg you'll accept my friendship, as you already have 
my esteem.” — “Then with gratitude 1 accept the lOG 
offer,” cried he, squeezing me by the hand, “ thou 
glorious pillar of unshaken orthodoxy ! and do f 
behold — “ i hear interrupted what he was going to 
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say ; for though, as an author, I couid digest no smali 
205 share of flattery, yet now my modesty would permit 
no more. However, no lovers in romance ever 
cemented a mere instantaneous friendship. We Ldked 
upon several subjects ; at iirst I thought he seemed 
rather devout than learned, and began to think he 
no despised all human doctrines as dross. Yet this no- 
way lessened him in my esteem, for I had for some 
time begun privately to harbour such an opinion 
myself. I therefore took occasion to observe, that 
the world in general began to be blameably indifler- 
Ii5ent as to doctrinal matters, and followed human 
speculations too much.” “ Ay, sir,” replied he, as if 
he had reserved all his learning to that moment, “Ay, 
sir, the world is in its dotage , and yet the cosmogony, 
or creation of the world, has puzzled philosophers of 
120 all ages. What a medley of opinions have they not 
broached upon the creation of the world ' Sanchonia- 
then, Manetho, Berosus and Ocellus Liicanus, have 
all attempted it in vain. The latter has these words. 
Anarchon ara kai atelutaion to pim, which imply that 
125 all things have neither beginning nor end. Manetho 
also, who lived about the time of Nebuchadon-Asser 
Asser being a Syriac word, usually applied as a 
surname to the kings of that country, as Tegla Phaei- 
Asser, Nabon-Asser — he, I say, formed a conjecture 
S30 equally absurd ; for, as we usually say, ek to biblion 
kuberneteSf which implies that books will never teach 
the world ; so he attempted to investigate — But, sir, 1 
ask pardon, I am straying from the question — That 
he actually was ; nor could I, for my life, see^ how 
235 the creation of the world had any thing to do with the 
business I was talking of ; but it was suflicient to show 
me that he was a man of letters, and I now reverenced 
him the more. I was resolved, tehreforc, to bring 
him to the touch-stone ; but he was too mild and too 
140 gentle to contend for victory. Whenever I made an 
observation that looked like a challenge to contro- 
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versy; he would smile, shake his head, and say- 
nothing ; by which I understood he could say much, if 
he thought proper. The subject, therefore, insensibly 
changed from the business of antiquity, to that which 145 
brought us both to the fair , mine, I told' him, w’as to 
sell a horse, and very luckily, indeed, his was to buy 
one for one of his tenants. My horse was soon pro* 
duced , and, in fine, we struck a bargain. Nothing 
now remained but to pay me, and he accordingly 150 
pulled out a thirty pound note, and bid me change 
it. Not being in a capacity of comph.'i.yg with this 
demand, he ordered his footman to be called up, who 
made his appearamce in a very genteel livery. “Here, 
Abraham,” cried he, “go and get gold for this; 
youMl do it at neighbour Jackson^s, or anywhere.” 
While the fellow -was gone, he entertained me with 
'’a pathetic harangue on the great scarcity of silver, 
which I undertook to improve, by deploring also the 
great scarcity of gold ; so that, by the time Abraham re- 160 
turned, we had both agreed that money was never so 
hard to be come at as now. Abraham returned to 
inform us, that he had been over the whole fair, and 
could not get change, though he had offered half-a- 
crown for doing it. This was a very great disappoint- 165 
ment to us all , but the old gentleman, having paused 
a little, asked me if I knew one Solomon Flamborough 
in my part of the country. Upon replying that he 
was my next door neighbour : “ If that be the case, 
then,’^ returned he, “ I believe we shall deal. You 17© 
shall have a draft upon him, payable at sight ; and, 
let me tell you, he is as warm a man as any within 
live miles round him. Honest Solomon and I have 
been acquainted for many years together. I remem- 
ber i always beat him ai three jumps 1 but he could 175 
hop on one leg farther than 1 .” A draft upon my 
neighbour was to me the same as monte/ . tor i vas 
sufhcientiy convinced of hi> ability Th'-- draft was 
signed, and put into my hands, and Mr. Jenkinson, 

5 
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380 the old j^T-ntleir.an his man Abraham, and my horse, 
old Blackberry, trotted off %'-ery well pleased witli 
each other. 

After a short interval, being left to rcdectiori, 1 
began to recollect that I had done wrong in taking a 
'185 draft from a stranger, and so prudently resolved 
upon following the purchaser, and having back my 
horse. But this •was now too late ; I therefore made 
directly homewards, resolving to get the draft changed 
into money at my friend’s as fast as possible. I 
190 found my honest neighbour smoking his pipe at his 
own door, and info'rrtng him that 1 had a small bill 
upon him, he read it twice over. “ You can read the 
name, I suppose,^’ cried I, — “ Ephraim jenkinson.^’ — 
Yes,'^ returned he, “ the name is written plain 
195 enough, and J know the gentleman too, — the greatest 
rascal under the canopy of heaven. This is the very 
same rogue who sold us the spectacles. Was he not 
a venerable-looking man, with grey hair, and no 
flaps to his pocket-holes? And did he not talk a 
200 long string of learning about Greek, and cosmogony, 
and the world?” To this 1 replied •with a groan. 
“ Ay,” continued he, “ he has but that one piece of 
learning in the world, and he always talks it away 
whenever he finds a scholar in company ; hut I know 
205 the rogue, and will catch him yei.” 

Though I was already sufficiently mortified, my 
greatest struggle was to come, in facing my wife and 
daughters. No truant was ever more afraid of return- 
ing to school, there to behold the master’s visage, 
210 than 1 was of going home. I was determined, how- 
ever, to anticipate their fury, by (irst falling into a 
passion myself. 

But, alas 1 upon entering, f found the family no 
way disposed for battle. My wife and girls were all 
2x5 in tears, Mr. Thornhill having been there that day to 
inform them that their journey to town was entirely 
over. The two ladies, having heard reports of us 
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from some malicious person about us, were that they 
set out for London. He could neither discover the 
tendency nor the author of these ; but whatever they 
might be, or whoever might have broached them, he 
continued to assure our family of his friendship and 
protection, i found, therefore, that they bore my 
disappointment with great resignation, as it was 
eclipsed in the greatness of their own. But what 
perplexed us most, was to think who could be so 
base as to asperse the character of a family so harm- 
less as ours ; too humble to excite envy, and too in- 
offensive to create disgust. 

CHAPTER XV. 

ALL MRi BORCHELL’s VILLAINY AT ONOB DETECTED, 

THE FOLLY OP BBINO OVERWlSE. 

That evening, and a part of the following day, 

*vas employed in fruitless attempts to discover our 
enemies : scarcely a family in the neighbourhood but 
incurred our suspicions, and each of us had reasons 
lor our opinions be.st known to ourselves. As we 5 
were in this perplexity, one of our little boys, who 
had been playing abroad, brought in a letter-case, 
which he found on the green, jt was quickly known 
to belong to Mr. Burchell, with whom it had been 
seen, and, upon examination, contained some hints 
upon different subjects ; but what particularly engaged 
our attention was a sealed note, superscribed, ‘‘ The 
> copy of a letter to be -sent to the ladies at Thornhill 
Castle.’’ It instantly occurred that he was the base 
informer, and we deliberated whether the note IS 
should not be broken open. I was against it ; but 
Sophia, who said she was sure that of all men he 
would be the last to be guilty of so much baseness, 
insisted upon its being read. In this she was seconded 
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2© by the rest of the family, and at their joint solicit^'- 
tion I read as follows : — 

Ladies, — The bearer will sufficiently satisfy yoL' 
as to the person from whom this comes ; one at least 
the friend of innocence, and ready to prevent its 
25 being seduced. I am informed for a truth, that yot' 
have some intention of bringing two young ladies tc 
town, whom I have some knowledge of, under the 
character of companions. As I would neither have 
simplicity imposed upon, nor virtue contaminated, 1 
30 must offer it as my opinion, that the impropriety of 
such a step will be attended with conse- 

quences. It has never been my way to treat the 
infamous or the lewd with severity , nor should I 
now have taken this method of explaining myself, 01 
35 reproving folly, did it not aim at guilt. Take, there- 
fore, the admonition of a friend, and seriously reflect 
on the consequences of introducing infamy and vice 
into retreats where peace and innocence have hither- 
to resided.’^ 

40 Our doubts were now at an end. There seemed, 
indeed, something applicable to both sides in this 
letter, and its censures might as well be referred to 
those to whom it was written, as to us , but the 
malicious meaning was obvious, and we went nc 
45 farther. My wife had scarcely patience to hear me 
to the end, but railed at the writer with unrestrained 
resentment. Olivia was equally severe, and Sophia 
seemed perfectly amazed at his baseness. As for 
my part; it appeared to me one of the vilest instances 
50 of unprovoked ingratitude i had ever met with ; nor 
could I account for it in any other manner, than b} 
imputing it to his desire of detaining my youngest 
daughter in the country, to have the more frequent 
opportunities of an interview. In this manner we 
55 all sat ruminating upon schemes of vengeance, when 
our other little boy came running in to tell us that 
Mr* Burchell was approaching at the other end of 
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ihe field. It is easier to conceive than describe the 
complicated sensations which are felt from the pain 
a recent injury, and the pleasure of 6 q 

/engeance. Though our intentions \ c ''y i.o 
upbraid him with his * ■«., "'d''' d, yet it was resolved 
to do it in a manner that would be perfectly cutting, 
tor this purpose we agreed to meet him with our 
usual smiles , to chat in the ’"“g* ' '/ j, \ !th more tha.B 65 
ordinary kindness, to amuse 1 i ' a a . , and then, 

in the midst of the fiatteriiig calm, to burst upon 
him like an earthquake, and overwhelm him with a 
rsense of his own baseness. This being resolved upon, 
my wife undertook to manage the business herself, 70 
as she really had some talents for such an under- 
taking. VVe saw him approach . he entered, drew a 
chair, and sat down. “ A fine day, Mr. Burcheil.’’ — ■ 

'' A very fine day, Doctor though I fancy we shall 
have some rain by the shooting of my corns.’^ — 75 
'‘The shooting of your horns 1 ” cried my wife, in a 
^oud fit of kn..g’ilc'- and then asked pardon for being 
fond of a joke. “ Dear madam,'’ replied he, “ I 
pardon you with all my heart, for I protest I should 
not have thought it a joke had you not told me," — 80 
Perhaps not, sir," cried my wife, winking at us; 
^‘and yet 1 dare say you can tell us how many jokes 
go to an ounce.” — “ I fancy, madam,” returned 
Burchell, you have been reading a jest book this 
morning, that ounce of jokes is so very good a con- 85 
ceit ; and yet, madam, I had rather see half an ounce 
of understanding.” — I believe you might,” cried my 
wife, still smiling at us, though the laugh was against 
her; “ and yet I have seen some men pretend to 
understanding that have very little.” — “ And no 90 
doubt,” returned her antagonist, “ you have known 
ladies set up for wit that had none.” I quickly 
began to find that my wife was likely to gain but 
little at this business ; so I resolved to treat him in a 
style of more severity myself. Both wit and 9^ 
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uridefstanding/' cried I, “ are trifles, without integ 
rity ; it is that %vhich gives value to every character. 
The ignorant peasant without fault, is greater than 
the philosopher with many : for w'hat is genius o: 
100 courage without an heart ? 

‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of God. 

“ I always held that hackneyed maxim oi Pope, 
returned Mr. Burchell, “ as very unworthy a man Oi 
genius, and a base desertion of his own superiority,. 
205 As the reputation of books is raised, not by thei/ 
freedom from defect, but the greatness of thei: 
beauties ; so should that of men be prized, not for 
their exception from Jaull, but the size of those a irlues- 
tbey are poss essed oh The scholar may want pru- 
210 dence, the statesman may have pride, and the cham- 
pion ferocity ; but shall we prefer to these the low 
mechanic, w'ho laboriously plods through life without 
censure or applause? We might as well prefer the 
tame correct paintings of the Flemish school to 
1 15 the erroneous but sublime animations of the Roman 
pencil.’’ 

“ Sir,’^ replied I, “ your present observation is just 
when there are shining virtues and minute defects , 
but when it appears that great vices are opposed in 
130 the same mind to as extraordinary virtues, such r 
character deserves contempt.’’ 

Perhaps,” cried he, “ there may be some such 
monsters as you describe, of great vices joined to 
great virtues ; yet, in my progress through life, I 
125 never yet found one instance of their existence • on 
the contrary, I have ever perceived, that where the 
mind was capacious, the affections were good. And 
indeed Providence seems kindly our friend in thit 
particular, thus to debilitate the understanding where 
230 the heart is corrupt, and diminish the power where 
there is the will to do mischief. This rule seems to 
extend even to other animals , the little vermin race 
are ever treacherous, cruel, and cowardly, whilsl 
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those endowed with strength and power are generous, 
brave, and gentle/^ ^35 

“These observations sound well,” returned I, “and 
yet it would be easy this moment to point out a man,” 
and I fixed my eye stedfastly upon him, “ whose 
head and heart form a most detestable contrast Ay, 
sir,” continued I, raising my voice, and I am glad 140 
to have this opportunity of detecting him in the midst 
of his fancied security. Do you know this, sir, this 
,,'y V “ Yes, sir,” returned he, with a face 

of impenetrable assurance, “ that pocket-book is mine, 
and 1 am glad you have found it.” — “ And do you 145 
know,” cried J, “this letter? Nay, never falter, man , 
but look me full in the face ; ’I say, do y’^ou know' 
this letter?” — “That letter?” returned he; “yes, 
it was 1 that WTOte that letter.” — “ And how could 
you,” said I, “so basely, so .mgratobiPy presume 150 
to write this letter ?” — “ And how^ came you,” replied 
he, with looks of unparalleled effrontery, “ so basely 
to presume to break open this letter ? DonT you 
know, now, I could hang you all for this ? All 
that I have to do is to sw'ear at the next Justice's 155 
that you have been guilty of breaking open the 
lock of my pocket-book, and so hang you all up 
at his door.” This piece of unexpectec? itisolence 
raised me to speh a pitch, that I could scarcely go\ ern 
my passion. “ Ungrateful wretch 1 begone, and no i6c 
longer pollute my dwelling with thy baseness ! be- 
gone, and never let me see thee again ’ Go from my 
door, and the only punishment I wish thee is an 
alarmed conscience, which wdll be a sufficient tormen- 
tor ! So saying, I threw him his pocket-book, which 165 
he took up with a smile, and shutting the clasps with 
the utmost composure, left us, quite astonished at the 
serenity of his assurance. My wife was particularly 
enraged that nothing could make him angry, or make 
him seem ashamed of his viilanies. “ My dear,” cried 170 
I, willing to calm those passions that had been raised 
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too high among us, “ wc arc not to be surprised that 
bad men want shame they only blush at being 
detected in doing good, but glory in their vices. 

S75 “ Guilt and Shame, says the allegory, were at lirst 

companions, and, in the b' g*mr:rg of their journey, 
inseparably kept together. Ha: di union was soon 
found to be disagreeable and inconvenient to both. 
Guilt gave Shame frequent uneasiness, and Shame 
s8o often betrayed the secret conspiracies of Guilt. After 
long .'.i vsg’ ! , r " therefore, they at length consent- 
ed to part for ever. Guilt boldly walked forward 
alone, to overtake Fate, that went before in the shape 
of an executioner ; but Shame, being naturally timor- 
185 ous, returned back to keep company with Virtue, 
wdiich in the "..‘.'g of their journey they had left 
behind Thus, my children, after men have travelled 
through a few stages in vice, Shame forsak(Js them, 
and returns back to wait upon the few virtues they 
290 have still remainingf.” 

CHAPTER XV L 

a HE family OSH ABT, which 18 OFPOSKU 
WITH STILL GRBATER. 

Whatever might have been Sophia’s sensations, 
the rest of the family was easily consoled for Mr. 
Burcheirs absence by the company of our landlord, 
whose visits now became more frequent, and longer. 

5 Though he had been disappointed in procuring my 
daughters the amusements of the town, as he design- 
ed, lie took every opportunity of supplyibg them wuth 
those little recreations which our retirement would 
admit of. He usually came in the morning; and, 
10 while my son and I followed our occupations abroad, 
he sat with the family at home, and amused them by 
describing the town, with every part of w'hich he was 
particularly acquainted. He could repeat all the 
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observations that were retailed in the atmosphere of 
the play-houses, and had all the good things of the 15 
high wits by rote, long before they made their way 
into the jest books. The intervals between conversa- 
lion were employed in teaching my ''’''/•g-'lr ■“> piquet, 
or sometimes in setting two little ones to box, to 
make them sharps as he called it : but the hopes of 2a 
having him for a. son-in-law m some measure blinded 
us to, all his imperfections. It must be owned, that 
my wife laid a thousand schemes to entrap him , or, 
to speak more tenderly, used every art to magnify the 
merit of her daughter. If the cakes at tea eat short 25 
and crisp, they were made by Olivia ; if the goose- 
berry wine was w^ell knit, the gooseberries were of 
her gathering . it was her lingers which gave the 
pickles their peculiar green ; and, in the composition 
of a pudding, it was her judgment that mixed the 30 
ingredients. Then the poor woman would sometimes 
tell the Squire, that she thought him and Olivia 
extremely of a size, and wmuld bid both stand up to 
see which was tallest. These instances, of cunning, 
which she thought impenetrable, yet which every 35 
body saw' through, were very pleasing to our bene- 
factor, who gave every day some new proofs of his 
passion, which, though they had not aris*^'n to pro- 
posals of marriage, yet we thought fell but little short 
of it ; and his slowness was attributed sometimes to 40 
native bashfulness, and sometimes to his fear of 
olfeiiding his uncle. An occurrence, however^ which 
happened soon after, put it beyond a doubt that he 
designed to become one of our family , my wife even 
regarded it as’ an absolute promise. 45 

My wife and da tglr^e^s happening to return a visit 
at neighbour Fiamborough’s, found that family had 
latel}'- got their pictures drawn by a limner, who 
travelled the country, and took likenesses for fifteen 
shillings a head. As this family and ours had long a 50 
sort of rivalry in point of taste, our spirit took the 
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alarm at this stolen march upon us : and, notwith 
standing all I could say, and I said much, it was 
resolved that we should have our pictures done too. 

55 Having, therefore, ‘ limner, — for what 

could I do ? — our ne^s ■ ‘ ' <■■■' was to show the 
superiority of our taste in the attitudes. As for our 
neighbour’s family, there were seven of them, and 
they were drawn with seven oranges, — a thing quite 
6o out of taste, no variety in life, no composition in the 
world. We desired to have something in a brighter 
style ; and, after many debates, at length came to a 
unanimous resolution of being drawn Ic.-god', r. in one 
large historical family piece. This would be cheaper, 
65 since one frame would serve for all, and it would be 
' infinitely more genteel , for all families of any taste 
were now drawn in the same manner. As we did not 
immediately recollect an historical subject to hit us, 
we were contented each with being drawn as in- 
70 dependent historical figures. My wife desired to be 
represented as Venus, and the painter was desired 
not to be too frugal of his diamonds in her stomacher 
and hair. Her two little ones were to be as Cupids 
by her side ,* while I, in my gown and band, was to 
75 present her with my books on the Whistonian con- 
troversy. Olivia would be drawn as an Amazon, 
sitting upon a bank or flowers, dressed in a green 
Joseph, richly laced with gold, and a wlnp in hcjr 
hand. Sophia was to be a shepherdess, with as rnan}‘ 
80 sheep as the painter could put in for nothing ; and 
Moses was to be dressed out with a hat and white 
feather. Our taste so much pleased the Squire, that 
he insisted on being put in as one of the family, in the 
character of Alexander the Great, at Olivia^s feet 
85 This was considered by us all as an indication of his 
desire to be introduced into the family, nor could we 
refuse his request. The painter was tlierefore set to 
work, and, as he wrought v\ith assiduity and ex])odi- 
tion, in less than four days the vHiolewas completed. 
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The piece was large, and, it must be owned, he did 90 
not spare his colours , for which my wife gave him 
great encomiums. We were all perfectly satisfied 
with his performance , but an unfortunate circum- 
stance which had not occurred till the picture was 
finished, now struck us with dismay. It was so very 95 
large, that w^e had no place in the house to fix it. 

How we all came to disregard so material a point is 
inconceivable , but certain it is, we had been all 
greatly remiss. The picture, therefore, instead of 
gratifying our vanity, as "wc hoped, leaned, in a most loc 
mortifying manner, against the kitchen w'all, where 
th*^ canvas was stretched and painted, much too large 
to be got through any of the doors, and the jest of all 
our ' hv' ■" One compared it to Robinson 
Crusoe’s longboat, too large to be removed ; another 105 
thought it more resembled a reel in a bottle : some- 
wondered how it could be got out, but still more were 
amazed how it ever got in 

But though it excited the ridicule of some, it 
ellectually raised more malicious suggestions in iic 
many. The Squire’s portrait being found united 
with ours was an honour too great to escape envy. 
Scandalous whispers began to circulate ^at our ex- 
pense, and our tranquillity was continually disturbed 
by persons, who came as friends, to tell us what'was 115 
said of us by enemies. These reports we always 
resented with In Cvorrln.g spirit; but scandal ever 
improves by opposition 

We once again, therefore, entered into a consulta- 
tion upon obviating the malice of uur enemies, and 120 
at last came to a resolution wTich had too much 
cunning to ^ive me entire satisfaction It was this : 
as our principal object was to discover the honour of 
Mr. Thornhilhs addresses, my wife undertook to 
sound him, by ^i/eteiicling to ask his advice in the 125 
choice of a husband tor her eldest daughter. If this 
W’as not found sufficient to induce him to a declara- 
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tion, it was then resolved to terrify him with a rival. 
To this last step, however, I woald by no means give 
• 30 my consent, till Olivia gave me the most solemn 
assurances that she would marry tlie person provided 
to rival him upon this occasion, if he did not prevent 
it by taking her himself. Such was the scheme laid, 
which, though I did not strenuously oppose, 1 did 
135 not entirely approve. 

The nexr time, therefore, that Mr. Thornhill camt; 
to see us, my girls took care to be out of the way, in 
order to give their mamma an opportunity of putting 
her scheme in execution ; but they only retired to the 
140 next room, from whence they could overhear the 
whole conversation. My wnfe artfully introduced it, 
by observing, that one of the Miss Flamboroughs was 
like to have a very good match of it in Mr. SpankcT 
To this the Squire assenting, she proceediM to 
145 reifhark,^ that they who had warm fortunes wen' 
always sure of getting good husbands. “ Rut Heaven 
help,’' continued she, “ the girls that have none ! 
What signifies beauty, Mr. Thornhill or v‘hat signi- 
fies all the virtue, and all the qualifications in the 
it 30 world, in this age of self-interest? It is not, What is 
she ? but, What has she ? is all the cry.” 

“Madam/rf returned he, “I highly approve the pistice, 
as well as the novelty, of your remarks ; and if I were 
a king, it should be otherwise. It should then, indeed, 
155 be fine times with the girls without fortunes our 
two^young ladies should be the first for whom I 
would provide.” 

Ah, sir,” returned my wife, ” you are plased to }>e 
facetious ■ but I wish I were a queen, and then I 
r 60 know where my eldest daughter should look for a 
husband. But, now that you have put it into my 
head, seriously, Mr. Thornhill, can’t you rccommen(f 
me a proper husband for her ? She is now nineteen 
years old, well grown and well educated, and, in my 
165 humble opinion, does not want for parts,’* 
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“ Madam, replied he, if I %vere to choose, I 
would find out a person possessed of every accom- 
, that can make an angel happy. One 

with prudence, fortune, taste, and sincerity; such, 
madam, would be, in my opinion, the proper husband.” 170 
— Ay, sir,” said she, “ but do you know of any such 
person ? ” — No, madam,” returned he, " it is impos- 
sible to know any person that deserves to be her 
husband : she’s too great a treasure for one man’s 
possession ; she’s a goddess ! Upon my soul, I speak 175 
whar I think — she’s an angel! ” — “Ah, Mr. Thornhill, 
vou only flatter my poor girl but we have been think- 
ing of marrying her to one of your tenants, whose 
mother is lately dead, and who wants a manager ; you 
know whom I mean, — Farmer Williams , a warm 180 
man, Mr. Thornhill, able to give her good bread, and 
who has several times made her proposals ” (which 
was actually the case) , “ but, sir,” concluded she, I 
should be glad to have your approbation of our choice.” 

— “ How, madam,” replied he, “ my approbation * — 185 
my approbation of such a choice ’ Never. What I 
sacrifice so much beauty, and sense, and goodness, to 
a creature insensible of the blessing ' Excuse me, I 
can never approve of such apiece of injustice. And I 
have m}?- reasons.” — “ Indeed, sir,” cried Lv-borah, ‘flf 190 
you have your reasons, that’s another affair ; but I 
should be glad to know those reasons.” — “ Excuse 
me, madam,” returned he, “ they lie too deep for dis- 
covery ” (laying his hand upon his bosom) A they re- 
main buried, rivetted here." 195 

After he was gone, upon a general consultation,^ 
could not tell what to make of these fine sentiments. 
Olivia considered them as instances of the most ex- 
alted passion ; but I was not quite so sangui'^e : it 
seemed to me pretty plain, that they had more of love 20C 
than matrimony in them * yet, whatever they might 
portend, it was resolved to prosecute the scheme of 
Farmer Williams,’ who, from my daughter’s first 
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appearance in the country, had paid her his ad- 
05 dresses. 


CHAPTER XV IL 

SCAROiSnY ANY VIRTUE -FOUND TO RESIST THE POWER OF 
LONG AND PLEASING TEMPTATION 

As I only studied my child’s real happiness, the as- 
siduity of Mr. Wiliams pleased me^ as he was in ea^y 
circumstances, prudent, and sincere. It required but 
very little encouragement to revive his former pas- 
5 sion ; so that in an evening or two he and Mr. Thorn- 
hill met at our house, and surveyed each other for 
some time with looks of anger, but Williams owed 
his landlord no rent, and little regarded his indigna- 
tion. Olivia, on her side, acted the cocpiette to per- 
10 fection, if that might be called acting which was her 
real character, pretending to lavish all her tenderness 
on her new lover. Mr. Thornhill appeared quite 
dejected at this preference, and with a pensive air 
took leave, though I own it puzzled me to find him 
15 in so much pain as he appeared to be, when he had h 
in his power so easily to remove the cause, by declar- 
ing an hoj"ourable passion. But whatever uneasiness 
he seemed to endure, it could easily be perceh ed 
that Oliyia’s anguish was still greater. After any ol 
20 these interviews between her lovers, of which there 
were several, she usually retired to solitude, and thfjre 
indulged b,er grief. It was in such a situation I foumi 
her one evening, after she had been for some time 
supporting a fictitious gaiety. “ You now see, my 
25 child,’' said I, “that your confidence in Mr. ThorpJiil'L. 
passion was all a dream : he permits the rivalry oi 
another, every way his inferior, though he knows it 
lies in his power to secure you to himself by a candid 
declaration.”— “ ^'es, papa,” returned she ; “ but he 
30 has his reasons for this delay; i know he has. The 
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sincerity of his looks and words convinces me of his 
real esteem. A short time, 1 hope, will discover the 
generosity of his sentiments, and convince you that 
my opinion of him has been more just than yours.'’ — 
Olivia, my darling,” returned I, “ every scheme that 35 
has been hitherto pursued to compel him to a declara- 
tion has been proposed and planned by yourself, nor 
can you in the least say that I have constrained you. 
But you must not suppose, my dear, tnat I will ever 
be instrumental in suffering his honest rival to be the 4^ 
dupe of your ill-placed passion. Whatever time you 
require to bring your fancied admirer to an explana- 
tion shall be granted; but at the expiration of that 
term, if he is still regpj-dless, I must absolutely insist 
that honest Mr. Williams shall be rewarded for his 45 
fidelity. The character which I have hitherto sup- 
•ported in life demands this from me, and my tender- 
ness as a parent shall never influence my integrity as a 
man. Name, then, your day ; let it be as distant as you 
think proper ; and in the meantime, take care to let 5^ 
Mr. Thornhill know the exact time on which I design 
delivering you up to another. If he really loves you, 
his own good sense will readily suggest that there is 
but one method alone to prevent his losing you for 
ever.” This proposal, which she could no^^ avoid con- 55 
sidering as perfectly just, was readily igreed to. 
She again renewed her most positive promise of mar- 
rying Mr. Williams, in case of the other’s insensibil- 
ity ; and at the next opportunity, in Mr. Thornhill’s 
presence, that day month was fixed upon for her 60 
nuptials with his rival. 

Such vigorous proceedings seemed to redouble Mr. 
Thornhill’s anxiety : but what Olivia really felt gave 
me some uneasiness. In this struggle between 
prudence and passion, her vivacity quite forsook her, 6 $ 
and" every opportunity of solitude was sought, and 
ispent in tears. One week passed away ; but Mr. 
Thornhill made no efforts to restrain her nuptials. 
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The succeeding \%eek he was still assiduous ; but not 
70 more open. On the third, he discontinued his visits 
entirely, and instead of my daughter testifying an) 
impatience, as I expected, she seemed to retain a 
pensive tranquillity, which I looked upon as resigna- 
tion. For my own part, I was now' sincerely pleased 
75 with thinking that my child w'as going to be secured 
in a continuance of competence and peace, and 
frequently applauded her resolution, in preferring 
happiness to ostentation. 

Jt W'as within about four days of her intendea 
•80 nuptials, that my little family at night were gathcreo 
round a charming fire, telling stories of the past, and 
laying schemes for the future . busied in forming a 
thousand projects, and laughing at whatever folly 
came uppermost. Well, Moses, cried I, “ we shall 
85 soon, my boy, have a wedding in the family what is 
your opinion of matters and things in general ? — 
‘‘ My opinion, father, is, that all things go on ver) 
well ; and 1 was just now thinking, that when sister 
Livy is married to Farmer Williams, we shall then 
go have the loan of his cider-press and brewing-tubs for 
nothing.” — That we shall, Moses-” cried I, ‘‘and he 
will sing us ‘ Death and the Lady '' to raise our spirits 
iiit4 the bqTgain,” — “He has taught that song to our 
Dick,” crL^d Moses : “ and I think he goes through it 
95 very prettily.^^ — “ Does he so,” cried I ; “ theniet us 
have it ■ w'here is little Dick ? let him up with it boldly.” 

■ — “ My brother Dick,” cried Bill, my youngest, “ is 
just gone out with sister Livy; but Mr. Vdilhauis has 
taught me two songs, and Fii sing them for you, papa. 
100 Which song do you choose, ‘ The laying Swan/ or 
the ‘ Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog '' ?” — “ The 
elegy, child, by all means,” said I ; “1 never heard 
that yet : and Deborah, my life, grief, you know, is 
dry ; let us have a bottle of the best gooseberry w ine, 
105 to keep up our spirits. I have..W£pL_aD..JQ\ucb.. at all 
sorts^of eleg ies o f, late', that without an enlivening 
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glass I am sure this will overcome me, and Sophy, love 
take your guitar, and thrum in with the boy a little.’^ 

AN ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF A MAD DOG, 


Good people all, of every sort, 

Give ear unto my song, i lo 

And if you find it wondrous short, 

It cannot hoM you long, 
in Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say, 

That still a godly race he ran, 115 

Whene’er he went to pray 
A kind and gentle heart he had, 

To comfort friends and foes ; 

The naked every day he clad, 

When he put on his clothes. 120 

And m that town a dog was found, 

As many dogs there be, 

Both mongrel, puppy, whelp, and hound, 

And curs of low degree. 

This dog and man at first were friends ; 125 

But when a pique began, 

The dog, to g*^m some private ends. 

Went mad, and bit the man. 

Around from all the neighbouring streets 

The wond'nng neighbours ran, 130 

And swore the dog had lost his wits, 

To bite so good a man. 

The wound it seem’a both so? e and sad 
To every Christian eye ; 

And while they swore the dog was mad, 135 

They swore the man would die. 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That show’d the logues they lied 
The man recover'd of the bite — 

The dog it was that died ^ 4 ® 


‘ very good boy, 
el- :'f y ' ^ 

ch '..1 i'^r. 

ri bishop ! 

6 


Bill, upon my word and an 
■ ‘ ra” -d l-r«gicaL Come, niy ^ 
•, ,<'i , ''ay he one day be/ 
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T45 ‘‘ With ali my heart.’’ cried nn wife ‘‘ and if lu, 

but preaches as well as he sings, 1 make no doubt oi 
him. The most of his familv. by the mother’s side, 
could sing a good song* it was a common saying in 
our country, that the family of the Blenkinsops could 
150 never look straight before them, nor the Hugginsons 
blow out a candle ; that there were none of the 
Grog rams but could sing a song, or of the Marjorams 
but could tell a. story.” — ‘‘However that be/’ cried 1 , 
‘.‘the niost v^f.gar baPad of thf '' p.P y Pv'-aP-- I'lea ' 
155 m'roet.er rhau. tfu. lii.r p-.tiu wile-, r.nd hmgs ‘i’, ' 
petrify us in a single stanza,-— productions that we at 
once detest and praise. — Put the glass to your 
e great fault of these ch o.r- 1-, is, 
that they are in despair for griefs that give the 
&60 sensible pan of mankind very little pain A lady 
loses her muff, her fan, or her lap-dog, and so the 
silly poet runs home to versify the disaster.'’ 

‘‘ That may be the mode,” cried Moses, “ in sub- 
limer compositions but the Ranelagh songs that 
165 come down to us are perfectly familiar, and all cast 
in the same mould • Colin meets Dolly, and they hold 
a dialogue together . he gives her a fairing to puf in 
her hair, and she presents him with a nosegay , and 
then they go together to church, where they give 
1 70 good advice to young nymphs and swains to get 
married as fast as they can.’’ 

And very good advice too, cried I ; “ and 1 am 
told there is not a place in the \\orId where advice 
can be given with so much propriety as there for as 
75 it persuades us to marry, it ?Jso furnishes us with a 
wife; and surely that must be an excellent mark<'t, 
my boy, \vh“re we are told wdiat we w\ant, and sup 
plied with it when wanting” 

“ Yes, sir,” returned Moses, ‘‘ and I know but of 
i8o twm such markets for wives in Europe, — Ranelagh in 
England, ana Fontarabia in Spain. The Spanish 
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market is open once a year ; but our English vvives 
■ are saleable every night.” 

“You are right, my boy,” cried his mothei ; “ Old 
England is the only place in the world for husbands 185 
to get wives.” — ” And for wives to manage their hus- 
bands,” interrupted I. “ It is a proverb "abroad, that 
if a bridge were built across the sea, all the ladies of 
the Continent would come over to take pattern from 
ours ; for there are no such wives in Europe as our iga 
own. But let us have one bottle more, Deborah, my 
life ; and, Moses, give us a good song. What thanks 
do we not owe to Heaven for thus bestowing tran- 
quillity, health, and corhpetence ! I think myself 
happier now than the greatest monarch upon earth. He £155 
has no such fireside, nor such pleasant faces about it. 

Yes, Deborah, we are now growing old ; but the even- 
ing of our life is likely to be happy. We are descended 
from ancestors that knew no stain, and we shall leave 
a good and virtuous race of children behind us. ioo 
While we live, they will be our support and our piea- 
-.sure here ; and when we die, they will transmit our 
honour untainted to posterity. Come, my son, we 
wait for a song : let us have a chorus. But v/here is 
my darling Olivia ? that little cherub’s voice is always 205 
sweetest in the concert.” Just as 1 spoke Dick came 
running in. “ O papa, papa, she is gone from us, she 
is gone from us ; my sister Livy is gone from us for 
ever !” — “ Gone, child ! ” — Yes, she is gone off with 
two gentlemen in a post-chaise, and one of them kissed 210 
her, and said he would die for her : and she cried 
very much, and was for coming back ; but he per- 
suaded her again, and she went into the chaise, and 
said, ‘ Oh, what will my poor papa do when he knows 
I am undone!'” — “Now, then,” cried I, “ my 215 
children, go and be miserable; for we shall never 
enjoy one hour more. And oh, may Heaven's ever- 
lasting fury light upon him and his ! — thus to rob me of 
my child ! — And sure it will, for taking back my sweet 
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i32o innocent that 1 was leading up to Heaven. Sue!" 
sincerity as my child was possessed of * Hut all our 
earthly happiness is now over ! Go, my children, go 
and be miserable and infamous , for my heart is broken 
within me 1 ” — “ Father,” cried my son, ‘ is this 
225 your fortitude ? ” — Fortitude, child ^ — yes, ye shall 
see I have fortitude 1 Bring me my pistols. 1^11 pursue 
the traitor — while he is on earth Fli pursue him Old 
as i am, he shall find I can sling him yet. ^ The vil- 
lain — the perfidious villain ! ” L had by this time 
230 reached down my’ pistols, when my poor wife, whose 
passions were not so strong as mine, caught me in 
her arms. “ My dearest, dearest husband I” cried she, 
“ the Bible is the only weapon that is fit for your old 
hands now. Open that, my love, and read our an- 
235 guish into patience, for she has vilely deceived us.” 
— “ Indeed, sir,” resumed my son, after a pause 
“ your rage is too violent and unbecoming. You 
should be my mother’s comforter, and you increase 
her pain. It ill suited you and your reverend char- 
;2i40 acter thus to curse your greatest enemy ; you shoulcj 
not have cursed him, villain as he is,” — “ 1 did not 
curse him, child, did I ?” — " indeed, sir, you did; 
you cursed him twice.” — ‘‘ Then may Heaven for- 
give me and him if I did I And now, my son, I see it 
245 was more than human benevolence that first taught 
us to bless our enemies : Blessed be His holy name 
for all the good He hath given, and for all that He 
hath taken away. But it is not — it is not a small dis- 
tress that can wring tears from these old eyes, that 
250 have not w'ept for so many years. My child > to undo 

my’' darling ! — May’^ confusion seize Heaven forgive 

me ! what am I about to say ! — you may remember, 
my love, how good she was, and how charming . till 
this vile moment all her care was to make us happy. 
Had she but died ! But she is gone, the honour of 
our family contaminated, and I must look out for hap- 
piness in other worlds than here. But, my child, you 
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saw them go off : perhaps he forced her away ? If he 
forced her, she may yet be innocent ” — “ Ah, no, sir,^’ 
cried the child ; “ he only kissed her, and called her 26& 
his angel, and she wept very much, and leaned upon 
his arm, and they drove off very fast.” — " She’s an 
ungrateful creature,” cried my wife, who could scar- 
cely speak for weeping, “ to use us thus She never 
had the least constraint put upon her affections. The 265 
vile strumpet has basely deserted her parents without 
any provocation, thus to bring your gray hairs to the 
grave ; and I must shortly follow.” 

In this manner that night, the first of our real 
misfortunes, was spent in the bitterness of 270 
complain t, and ill-supported sallies of enthu- 
i determined, however, to find out our 
betrayer, wherever he was, and reproach his base- 
ness. The next morning we missed our wTetched 
child at breakfast, where she used to give life and 275 
cheerfulness to us all. My wife, as before, attempted 
to ease her heart by reproaches. “ Never,” cried she, 

“ shall that vilest stain of our family again darken 
these harmless doors I will never call her daughter 
more. No, let the strumpet live with her vile seducer : 280 
she may bring us to shame, but she shall never more 
deceive us.” 

“ Wife,” said I, ''do not talk thus hardly : my 
detestation of her guilt is as great as yours ; but 
ever shall this house and this heart be open to a poor 285 
returning repentant sinner. The sooner she returns 
from her transgressions, the more welcome shall she 
be to me. For the first time the very best may err ; 
art may persuade, and novelty spread out its charm. 

The first fault is the child of simplicity, but every 29a 
other, the off-spring of guilt. Yes, the wretched 
creature shall be welcome to this heart and this house, 
though stained with ten thousand vices. I will again 
hearken to the music of her voice, again will I hang 
fondly on her bosom, if I find but repentance there, 295 
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My sor., bring hither my Rible and my btair : 1 wil' 

pursue her, wherever she is , and though I cannot 
sa\e her from shame, I may prevent the continuance 
of in in' city.” 


CHAPTER XVI I L 

MIB PUKSDIT OK A FATHER 10 RECLAIM A LOhl 
CHILI) TO VIRTUE. 

ThOUOH the child could not describe the gentle 
man^s person nho banded his sister into the post- 
chaise, yet my suspicions fell entirely upon our young 
landlord, whose character for such intrigues was but 
5 top well known. I therefore rhrected my steps to 
wards Thornhill Castle, resohing to upbraid him, and', 
if possible, to bring back my daughter but before I 
had reached his seat, I ^vas met by one of my parish- 
ioners, who said he saw' a young lady resembling my 
10 daughter in a post-chaise wdth a gentleman, whom by 
the desci-iption I could only guess to be Mr Burchell, 
and that they drove very fast. This information, 
however, did by no means satisfy me. I therefore 
W’ent to the young Squire’s, and, though it was yet 
i5 early, insisted upon seeing him immediately. He 
soon appeared with the most open familiar air, and 
seemed perfectly amazed at my daughter’s elopement, 
protesting, upon his honour, that he was tjuile a> 
stranger to it. I now therefore condemned my 
CiQ for."'-er suspicions, and could turn them onlv on 
Mr. Biirchell, who, I recollected, had of late several' 
private conferences wdth her; but the appiarance of 
another witness left me no room to doubt his viilany, 
WJ'ho averred, that he and my daughter w’ero actual!} 
£25 gone towards the Wells, about thirty miles oil, where 
there was a great deal of company. Being driven tO' 
that state of mind in which we all are more ready to 
act precipitately than to- reason right, I never debated; 
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with mysclf whether these accounts might not have 
been given by persons purpose!) placed in my way 30 
to mislead me, but resolved to pursue my daughter 
and her fancied deluder thither 1 \\alked along 
with earnestness, and inquired of several by the way . 
but received no accounts, till, entering the town, I 
was met by a person on horseback, whom i remem- 35 
bered to have seen at the Squire's, and he assured me 
that if I followed them to the races, which were but 
thirty miles farther, I might depend upon overtaking 
them , lor he had seen them dance thcie the night 
before, and the whole assem.bly seemed charmed with 4c 
my dadghte’'‘’s performance. Early the next day, I 
walked forward to the races, and about four in the 
aiternoon I came upon the course The company 
made a very brilliant appearance, all earnestly em- 
ployed in one pursuit, — that of pleasure : how different 45 
from mine, — that of reclaiming a lost child to virtue * 

I thought 1 perceived Mr. Burchell at some distance 
trom me ; but, as il he dreaded an interview, upon 
my approaching him he mixed among a crowd, and 
I saw nim no more 50 

1 now reflected that it would be to no purpose to 
continue my pursuit farther, and resolved to return 
home to an innocent family, who wanted my assist- 
ance. But the agitations of my mind, and the 
fatigues I had undergone, threw me into a fever, the 55 
symptoms of which I perceived before I came off the 
course. This was another unexpected stroke, as 1 
was more than seventy miles distant from home 
however, 1 retired to a little alehouse by the roadside ; 
and’ in this place, the usual retreat of indigence and 60 
frugality, I laid me d‘.v • to wait the issue 

of my disorder. I H. g n-l'.e-' iv* ■ for nearly three 
weeks , but at last my constitution prevailed, though 
I w^as unprovided with money to defray the expenses 
of my entertainment It is possible the anxiety from 65 
this last circumstance alone might have brought on a 
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relapse, had I not been supplied by a traveller, 
stopped to take a cursory refreshment This perso^i 
wSiS no other than the philanthropic bookseller in St. 
jQ Paul’s Churchyard, who has written so many little 
books for children ; he called himself their friend, but 
he w'as the friend of all mankind. He was no sooner 
alighted, but he was in haste to be gone ; for he was 
ever on business of the utmost importance, and was 
^5 at that time actually compiling materials for the 
history of one Mr. Thomas Trip, I immediately 
recollected this good-natured man’s red pimpled 
face ; for he had published for me against 

the Deuterogamists of the age ; and from liim 
$0 I borrowed a few pieces, to be paid at my return. 
Leaving the inn, therefore, as I was yet but weak, 1 
resolved to return home by easy journeys of ten miles 
a day. My health and usual tranquillity were almost 
restored, and I now condemned that pride which had 
§5 made me refractory to the hand of correction. Man 
little knows what calamities are beyond his patience 
to bear, till he tries them : as in ascending the heights 
of ambition, which look bright from below, every 
step we rise shows us some new and gloomy pros- 
go pect of hidden di.‘ 5 nppoirtmr'r.t ; so in our descent 
from the summits of pleasure, though the vale of 
misery below^ may appear at lirst dark and gloomy, 
yet the busy mind, still attentive to its own amuse- 
ment, finds, as we descend, something to flatter and 
95 to please. Still as we approach, the darkest objects 
appear to brighten, and the mental eye becomes 
adapted to its gloomy situation. 

I now proceeded forward, and had walked about 
two hours, when I perceived what appeared at a 
3 [oo distance like a waggon, which I was resolved to 
overtake ; but when I came up with jt, found it to be 
a strolling company’s cart, that was carrying their 
scenes and other theatrical furniture to the next 
village, where they were to exhibit The cart was 
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attended only by the person who drove it, and one 105 
<of the company, as the rest of the players were to 
follow the ensuing day. Good company upon the 
road,” says the proverb, “ is the shortest cut.” I 
therefore entered into conversation with the poor 
player ; and as 1 once had some theatrical powers 1 10 
■myself, 1 disserted on such topics with my usual 
freedom . but as 1 was pretty much unacquainted 
with the present state of the stage, I demanded who 
were the present theatrical writers in vogue — who 
the Drydens and Otways of the day? — I fancy, sir,’^ e 15 
cried the player, ‘‘ few of our modern dramatists 
would think themselves much honoured, by being 
compared to the writers you mention. Dryden^s 
and Rowe\s manner, sir, are quite out of fashion : 
our taste has gone back a whole century, Fletcher, E 20 
Ben Jon son, and all the plays of Shakespeare are the 
only things that go down.'^^ — How,^’ cried I, is 
it possible the present age can be pleased with that 
antiquated dialect, that obsolete humour, those over- 
charged characters, which abound in th^-' works you [35 
mention ? — “ Sir,” returned my companion, “ the 
public think nothing about dialect or humour, or 
character, for that is none of their business , they 
only go to be amused, and find themselves happy 
when the}^ can enjoy a p?.nLomimc, under the sane- 130 
tion of V rame.'" — So then, 

I supp.^.,,,, dramatists are 

rather imitators of Shakespeare than of nature.’' — 
‘‘To say the truth,” returned my companion, “ I 
don’t know that they imitate anything at ail ; nor, 135 
indeed, does the public require it of them : it is not 
the composition of the piece, but the number of 
-starts and attitudes that may be introduced into it, 
that elicits applause. I have known a piece, with 
not one jest in the whole, shrugged into popularity, 140 
and another saved, by the poet’s throwfing in a lit. of 
the gripes. No, sir, the works of Congreve and 
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Farquhar have too much in them for the present' 
taste , our modern dialect is much more nalural.’^ 

145 By this time, the equipage of the strolling company 
was arrived at the village, t\hich, it seems, had been 
apprised of our approach, and was come out to gaze 
at us , for my companion observed, that strollers 
always have more spectators without doors than 
150 w’ithin. 1 did not consider the improprietv of my 
being in such company, till I saw' a mob gather 
about me. I therefore took shelter, as fast as pos- 
sible, in the hrst alehouse that offered , and being 
shown! into the common room, was accosted by a 
155 very \vell-dressed gentleman, who dernandt d wliether 
I was the real chaplain of the company, or w’hether 
it was only to be my masquerade character in the 
play? L'pon informing him of the truth, and that h 
did not belong, in any sort, to the company, he was 
160 condescending encugh to desire me and the player 
to partake in a bowl of punch, over which he dis- 
cussed modern politics with great earnestness and 
interest. 1 set him dowm, in my own mind, for 
nothing less than a parliament-man at least , but was 
165 almost conhrmed in my conjectures, when, upon 
asking W’hat there was in the house for supper, he 
insisted that the plavr r and I should sup with him 
at his house , wdili winch request, after some entreat- 
ies, w'e w’crc prevailed on to comply. 

CHAPTER XJX, 

THE DESCRIPTION OK A PERSON DISCONTENTED WITH THE 
PRESENT GOVERNMENT, AND APPREHENSIVE OK THE LOSS OF 
OTJR LIBSKHES. 

The house where we ywere to be entertained lying- 
at a small distance from the village, our inviter ob- 
served, that as the coach was not ready, he would 
conduct us on foot ; and w'e soon arrived at one of 
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the most magrJfceni. mansions I had seen in that part 5 
of the count:-;. 'Jlie apartment into v. hich we were 
s'liown was ^.erftctly elegant and modern . he went to 
gi\e orders for supper, while the player, with a wink, 
observed that wew ere perfectly in luck. Ourentertainer 
soon returne^-f . a.n elegant supper was brought in ; tw'O ic 
or three ladies in easy dishabille w'ere introduced, and 
the conversation began with some ‘=>o:*:ght]ine''S 
Politics, hov. e\er, was the subject on which our 
entertainer chletly expatiated ; for he asserted that 
liberty was at once his boast and his terror. After 15 
the cloth was removed, he asked me if I had seen the 
last Monitor ^ to which, replying in the negative, 
“What! nor the Auditor, I suppose? cried he. 

“ Neither, sir,’’ returned f. “That’s strange, very 
strange * ’’ replied my entertainer “ Now% I read 2c 
ail the politics that come out . the Daily, the Public, 
the Ledger, the Chronicle, the London Evening, the 
Whitehall E\ening, the seventeen Magazines, and 
the two Review's ; and, though they hate each other, 

1 love them all. Liberty, sir, liberty is the Briton’s 25 
boast ’and, by all my coal-mines in Cornwall, I rever- 
ence its guardians.” — “ Then, it is to be hoped,” cried 
I, “ you revererxe the king ? “ Yes,’’ returned my 

entertainer, “ when he does w^hat we would have him ; 
but if he goes on as he has done of late, Pli never 3c 
trouble myself more with his matters I say nothing. 

I think, only, I could have directed some things 
better. I don’t think there has been a sufficient 
number of advisers he should advise with every 
person willing to give him advice, and then wc should 35 
have things done in another guess manner ’’ 

“ I wish,” cried I, “ that such intruding advisers 
were hxed in the pillory. It should be the duty of 
honest men to assist the weaker side of our constitu- 
tion, that sacred pow'er that has for some years been 40 
every day declining, and losing its due share of 
influence in the state. But these ignoranls still 
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continue the same cry of liberty, and, if they have any 
weight:, basely throw it into the 'C scale 

45 How cried one of the ladies. “ do i live to see 
one so base, so sordid, as to be an enemy to liberty, 
and a defender of tyrants ? Liberty, that sacred gift of 
Heaven, that glorious go of Britons ^ ’’ 

Can it be possible," cried our entertainer, that 
50 there should be any found at present advocates ior 
slavery ? Any who are for meanly giving up thc^ privi- 
leges of Britons? Can any, sir, be so abject?” 

" No, sir,” replied I, “I am for liberty * that 
attribute of gods 1 Glorious liberty ^ that theme of 
j5 modern declamation ! 1 would have all men kings f 

I would be a king myself. We have all naturally 
an equal right to the throne we are all onginall};’ 
equal. This is my opinion, and was once th<i opinion 
of a set of honest men who were called Levadlers 
60 They cried to erect themselves into a community, 
where all should be equally free. But, alas ^ it would 
never answer for there were some among them 
stronger, and some more cunning, than others, and 
these became masters of the rest ; for, as sure as your 
65 groom rides your horses, because he is a cunninger 
animal than they, so surely will the animal that is 
cunninger or stronger than he, sit upon his should er.s 
in turn. Since, then, it is entailed upon humanity to 
submit, and some are born to command and others to 
JO obey, the question is, as there must be tyrants, 
whether it is better to have them in the same house 
with us, or in the same village, or, still farther off, in 
the metropolis,. Now, sir, for my own part, as 1 
naturally hate the face of a tyrant, the farther off he 
75 is removed from me the better pleased am L The 
generality of mankind also are of my way of thinking, 
and nave unanimously created one king, whose^ 
election at once diminishes the number of tyrants, and 
puts tyranny at the greatest distance from the 
80 greatest number of people. Now, the great, who 
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were tyrants themselves before the election of one 
tyrant, are naturally averse to a power raised over 
them, and whose weight must ever lean heaviest on 
the subordinate orders. It is the interest of the great, 
therefore, to diminish kingly power as much as possi- 85 
bJe ; because, whatever they take from that is naturally 
restored to themselves ; and all they have to do in 
the state is to undermine the single tyrant, by which 
they resume their primeval authority. Now, the state 
may be so circumstanced, or its laws may be so dis- 90 
posed, or its men of opulence so minded, as all to 
conspire in carrying on this business of undermining 
monarchy. For, in the first place, if the circumstances 
of our state be such as to favour the accumulation of 
wealth, and make the opulent still more rich, this will 95 
increase their ambition. An accumulation of wealth, 
however, must necessarily be the consequence, when, 
as at present, more riches flow in from external 
commerce than arise from internal industry ; for 
external commerce can only be managed to advan- loo 
tage by the rich, and they have also at the same time 
all the emoluments arising from internal industry ; so 
that the rich, with us, have two sources of wealth, 
'whereas the poor have but one. For this reason, 
wealth, in all commercial states, is found to accumu- 105 
late ; and all such have hitherto in time become aristo- 
cratical. Again, the very laws also of this country may 
contribute to the accumulation of wealth ; as when, by 
their means, the natural ties that bind the rich and 
poor together are broken, and it is ordained that the ilo 
rich shall only marry with the rich ; or when the 
learned are held unqualified to serve their country as 
counsellors, merely from a defect of opulence, and 
wealth is thus made the object of a wise man’s 
ambition : by these means, I say, and such means as 115 
these, richfis will accumulate. Now, the possessor of 
accumulated wealth, when furnished wdth the neces- 
saries and pleasures of life has no other method to 
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employ iht Si.pcrfluity of his fortuii'. . t-i piircbas- 
j2o ing power. That is, difterently bpeahi.i^, in making 
dependants, hy purchasing the iiberlv tht nec^dy or 
the venal, of men who are willing to near the morti- 
fication of t:gt w.-:: tyranny ior bic.nd. Thus each, 
very opulent man generally gatbei< him a 

125 circle of the poorest of the people , a al thti politv 
abounding in accumulated wealth ma\ ' ' compared 
to a Cartesian system, each orb with .. rjrtex of its 
own. Those, however, who are willi ig : j no\e in a 
great mar s vortex, are only such as oe slaves. 

130 the rabble of mankind, w'hose souls an ' .;'iiosc edu- 
cation are adapted to servitude, and v * > know noth- 
ing of liberty excepl the name Mui . i- n mist still 
be a large number of the people witht.u i ne S{)hen' 
of the opulent man’s influence , iiam , y. i mt order of 
135 men w'hich subsists betw^een the very and Ui'‘ 

very rabbie , those men who an* po-*,s -^rc'd ol too 
large fortunes to submit to the neigh 'u .o' g man in 
power, and yet are too poor to set lur tyranny 
themselves. In this middle order * : 1 mkind are 

540 generally to be found ail the arts, wi-Io y and vir- 
tues of socit'ty. This order alone is a to be the 

true preserver of freedom, and may .1 ''died THE 
PEOPLE. Now, it may happen that this .niddie order 
of mankind may lose all its influcnct. i 1 a state, and 
£45 its voice be hi a manner drowned ir .'la; of th<‘ rab- 
ble . for, if the fortune sufficient fv ■ 'Jifytng a 
person at present to give his voict^ in siar» affairs he 
ten times less than was judged sulficie ;t ;pon form- 
ing the constitution, it is evident that g^edi numbers 
150 of the rabble will thus be introduced : it > ih<r' political 
system, and they, ever nioving in tlu of tin* 

great, will follow where greatness -nab direct, fii 
such a state, therefore, all that the ni-diile order has 
left is to pre.serve the prerogative and u ivd^'ges of the 
^55 principal governor with the most >acred circum- 
spection, For he divides the power of the rich, and 
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calls off the great from falling with tenfold weight on 
the middle order placed beneath them. The middle 
order may be compared to a town of which the opu- 
lent are forming the siege, and of which the governor i 6 o 
from without is hastening the relief While the be- 
siegers are in dread of an enemy over them, it is, but 
natural to offer the townsmen the most specious 
I terms ; to flatter them with sounds, and amuse , them 
with privileges ; but if they once defeat the governor 165 
from behind, the walls ol the town will be but a 
small defence to its inhabitants. What they may 
then expect, may be. seen by turning our eyes to 
Holland, Genoa, or Venice, w'here the laws govern 
the poor, and the rich govern the law. 1 am then igo 
for, and would die for monarchy, sacred monarchy : 
for if there be anything sacred amongst men, it 
must be the anointed SOVEREIGN of his people ; 
and every diminution of his power, in war or in 
peace, is an infringement upon the real liberties of £75 
•the subject. The sounds of Liberty, Patriotism, an-d 
Britons, have already done much ; it is to be hoped 
that the true sons of freedom will prevent their ever 
doing more. I have known many of these pretended 
champions for liberty in my time, yet do I not 180 
remember one that was not in his heart and in his 
family a tyrant.’^ 

My warmth, I found, had lengthened this liarangue 
•beyond the rules of good breeding ; but the im- 
patience of my entertainer, wdio often strove to inter- 185 
rupt it, could be restrained no longer. ‘^What!^^ 
-cried he, “ then f have been all this while entertain- 
ing a Jesuit in parson’s clothes ! But, by all the 
coal-mines of Cornwall, out he shall pack, if my name 
be Wilkin.^on.” I now found I had gone too far, and igQ 
asked pardon for the warmth with which I lu-n: spoken. 
•^‘Pardon V’ returned he, In a fury: 1 ic.ic.'v. 

principles demand ten thousand pardons. What i 
give up liberty, property, and, as the Gazetteer says, 
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195 lie down to be saddled with wooden shoes ! Sir, I 
insist upon your marching out of this house immedi- 
ately, to prevent worse consequences sir, I insist 
upon it.’' i was going to repeat my remonstrances; 
but just then we heard a footman’s rap at the door 
200 and the two ladies cried out, ‘‘ As sure as death, there 
is our master and mistress come home ’ It seems m\ 
entertainer was all this while only the butler, \vho, in 
his master’s absence, had a mind to cut a figure, and 
be for a while the gentleman himself ; and, to say the 
205 truth, he talked politics as -well as most country gen- 
tlemen do. But nothing could now exceed my con- 
fusion upon seeing the gentleman and his lady enter ; 
nor was their surprise, at finding such company and 
good cheer, less than ours* ‘‘Gentlemen,” cried the 
210 real master of the house to me and my companion. 
“ my w'ife and I are your most humble servants ; but 
I protest this is so unexpected a favour, that we 
almost sink under the obligation.” Howevf'r unex- 
pected our company might be to them, theirs, I am 
215 sure, was still more so to us, and I was struck dumb 
with the apprehensions of my own absurdity, when 
whom should I next see enter the room but my dear 
Miss Arabella Wilmot, who was formerly designed 
to be married to my son George, but whose 
220 match \^as broken off, as already related As soon 
as she saw me, she flew to my arms with the 
utmost joy, My dear sir,” cried she, “to what 
happy accident is it that we owe so unexpected a 
visit ? 1 am sure my uncle and aunt will be in 

225 raptures w'hen they find they have the good Dr. 
Primrose for their guest.” Upon hearing my name, 
the old gentleman and lady very politely stepped up, 
and w^ejeomed me wdth most cordial, hospitality. Nor 
could they forbear smiling, upon being iniormed oi 
230 the nature of niy present visit : but the unfortunate 
butler, w’hom they at first seemed disposed to turn 
away, w^as at my intercession forgiven. 
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Air. Arnold and his lady, to whom the house belong- 
now in'-'dsted upon having the pleasure of my 
stay for some days , and as their niece, my charming 235 
pupil, whose mind in some measure liad been formed 
under my own instructions, joined in their entreaties, 

I complied. I’hat night 1 was shown to a magnifi- 
cent chamber , and the next morning early Miss 
AVilmnt desired to walk with me in the garden, which 24c 
was (It rorated in the modern manner. After some- 
time sjxml in pointing out the beauties of the place, 
slu' incjuirerl with seeming unconcern, when last I 
had heard from my son George — Alas ' madam,” 
cried i, “ he has now been nearh^ three years absent, 245 
uitliout ever writing to his friends or me. Where he 
i'^ I know’ not , perhaps I shall ne\er sec him or happi- 
ness more No, my dear madam, we shall never 
more see such pleasing hours as were once spent by 
our fireside at VA^akefield. My little family are now 250 
dispersing very tci&t, and poverty has brought not 
only w'ant, but intamy upon us.” The good-natured 
girl let fall a tear at this account ; but as I saw’ her 
possessed of too much sensibility, i forebore a more 
minute detail of our sufferings. It w’as, how’ever, 255 
some consolation to me to find that rime had made 
no alteration in her affections, and that she had re- 
jected several matches that had been made her since 
our leaving her part of the country She led me 
found all the extensive improvements of the place, 260 
pointing to the several w’alks and arbours, and at the 
same time catching from every object a hint for 
some iK'w {juestioa relative to my son. In this 
naa.iuier we the forenoon, till the bell summoned 

Us in to dinner, where we found the manager of the 265 
strolling company that 1 mentioned before, who was 
come to dispose of tickets for the Fair Penitent, 
which was to be acted that evening the part of 
I loi'atio by a younggentleman who had never appear- 
ed on any stage. He seemed to be very w’arm in 270 
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the praise of the new performer, and averred ihat he 
]e'‘v-er saw any who bid so fair for excellence. Act- 
ingj he observed, was not learned in a day , “ but 
tins i^enileman,’* continued he, “ seems born to tread 
2y5 the stage. His voice, his figure, and attitudes are all 
admirable Wc caught him up accidentally in oin* 
iourney down.” Thi-, account in some measure 
ei'.c'led our curiosity, and, at the entreaty of tlu‘ ladies 
1 was prevailed upon to accompany them to the play- 
2^0 house, which was no other than a barn As the conV 
pany with which I went was incontestably the chief 
of the place, we were received wdth the greatest 
respect, and placed in the front seat oi the theatre, 
vheix wft sat for some time with no small impatienci* 
285 to see Horatio make his appearance The new per- 
former advanced at last , and kd parents think 
of my sensations by their own, whim 1 found it was 
niy unfortunate son ’ He was going to begin . when, 
turning his eyes upon the audience, he perceived Miss 
290 Wdmot and me, and stood at once speechless and 
il^imoveable. 

The actors behind the scene, w'ho ascribed this 
pause to his natural timidity, attempted to encourage 
him , but instead of going on, he burst into a flood "of 
295 tears, and retired off the siage, J don’t know wdiat 
were my feelings on this occasion, for they succeeded 
with too much rapidity for description,- but 1 was 
soon aw-aked from this disagreeable reverie by Miss 
Wilmot, who, pale and with a trembling voice, desin^d 
300 me to conduct her back to her uncle’s. When got 
home, Mr. Arnold, who was as yet a stranger to our 
extrziordinary behaviour, being informed'' that th<- 
m-w performer was my son. sent his coach and an 
inviiation for him ; and as he persisted in his refusal 
305 to appear again upon the stage, t’n* players put anoth<-r 
in his place, and we soon had him with us. Mr. 
.Arnold gave him the kindest reception, and I received 
him with my usual transport , for J could never 
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counterfeit false resentment. Miss WilnioFs recep- 
tion was mixed with seeming neglect, and yet I could 3 S' at 
perceive she acted a studied part The tumult in her 
mind seemed not yet abated she said twenty giddy 
things that looked like joy, and then laughed loud at 
her own want of meaning At inter\als she would take 
a sly peep at the glass, as if happy in the conscious- 315 
ness of unresisted beauty , and often would ask ques- 
tions without giving any manner of attention to the 
answers. 

CHAPTER XX. 

THE HISTORY OE A PHILOriOPHIC P5JRSUINQ 

NOVELTY, liUT LOSING CONTENT. 

After we had supped, Mrs. Arnold politely offered 
to send a couple of her footmen for my son’s baggage, 
which he at first seemed to decline ; but upon her 
pressing the request, he was obliged to inform her, 
that a stick and wallet were all the moveable things 5 
upon this earth that he could boast of Why, ay, 
my son,” cried I, you lett me but poor, and poor I 
find you are come back and yet i make no doubt 
you have seen a great deal of the world” — “Yes, 
sir,” replied my son, “but travelling after Fortune is lo 
not the way to secure her ; and, indeed, of late I 
have desisted from the pursuit,” — “ I fancy, sir,” 
cried Mrs. Arnold, “ that the account of your ad- 
ventures would be amusing ; the first part of them I 
have often heard from my niece; but could the 15 
company prevail for the rest, it would be an addi- 
tional obligation.” “ Madam,” replied my son, “ f 
promise you the pleasure you have in hearing will 
not be half so great as my vanity in repeating them ; 
yet in the whole narrative I can scarcely promise you 2 & 
one adventure, as my account is rather of what I saw 
than what I did. The first rrisfortune of iny life. 
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which you all know, was great , but though it dis- 
tressed, it could not sink me. No person ever hac 
1:5 a better knack at hoping than i. The less kind h 
found h’ortune at one time, the more 1 expected froii/ 
her anptber ; and being now at the bottom of her 
wheel, every new revolution might lift, but could 
not depress me. I proceeded, therefore, towards 
London in a line morning, no way uneasy about to- 
morrow, but cheerful as the birds that carolled by the 
road j and comforted myself with rellecting, that 
London was the mart where abilities of every kind 
were sure of meeting distinction and reward. 

“ Upon my arrival in town, sir, my first care was 
to deliver your letter of recommendation to our 
cousin, W'ho was himself in little better circumstances 
tlian 1 . My first scheme, you know, sir, was to be 
usher at an academy ; and I asked his advice on the 
40 affair. Our cousin received the proposal with a true 
sardonic grin. ‘ Ay,’ Cried he, ‘ this is indeed a verj 
pretty career that has been chalked out for you 1 
have been an usher at a boarding-school myself ; and 
may J die by an anodyne necklace, but 1 had rather 
45 be an under-turnkey in Newgate. 1 W'as up early 
and late ; I was browbeat by the master, hated foi 
my ugly face by the mistress, worried by the boys 
within, and never permitted to stir out to meet 
civility abroad. But are you sure you are lit for a 
50 school? Let me examine you a little. Have you 
been bred apprentice to the business?’ — 'Nod — 

‘ Then you won’t do for a school. Uan you dress 
the bo>s’ hairf’ — ‘ No.’ — ‘Then you won’t do for 
a school. Have, you had the small-pox?’ 

55 ‘ No.’ — ‘ Then you won’t do for a school. Clan you 
lie tluei' in a bed ? ’ — ‘ Nod — ‘ Then you will never 
do for a school. Have you got a good stomach t 
' Yes.’— ‘ Then you will by no means do for a school 
No, sir : if you are for a genteel, easy profession^ 
So bind yourself seven years an apprentice to turn a 
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cutler’s wheel: but a\oid a school by any rneans. 

Vet come/ continued he, ‘ { see you are a lad oi 
spirit and ; what do you think of com- 

mencing author, like me ? You have read in books^ 
no doubt, of men of genius starving at tlie trade. 65 
At present I'll show you forty very dull fellows about 
town that live by it in opulence ; all honest jog-trot 
men, who go on smoothly and dully, and write history 
and politics, and are praised • men, sir, who, had the\ 
been bred cobblers, would all their lives have only 70 
mended shoes, but never made them.’ 

“ Finding that - there was no great degree of 
gentility allixed to the character of an usher, 1 re- 
solved to accept his proposal ,aad having the highest 
respect for literature, hailed the anfiqua mater of 75 
Grub-street with reverence. I thought it my glory to 
pursue a track v Inch Dryden and Otway trod before 
me [ considered the goddess of this region as the 
parent of excellence ; and however an intercourse 
with the world might give us good sense, the povert)'- So 
she entailed I supposed to be the nurse of genius 1 
Big with these rejections, i sat down, and finding 
that the best things remained to be said on the wrong 
side, I resolved to write a book that should be wholly 
new. I therefore dressed up three paradoxes with 85 
some ! They were false, indeed, but they 

w^ere new The ^ewmls of truth have been so’ often 
imported by others, that nothing was left for me to 
import but some splendid things tha.t at a distance 
looked every bit as well Witness, you powers, go 
what fancied importance sat perched upon my quill 
while I was writing 1 The whole learned world, I 
made no doubt, would rise to oppose my sysicni^: : 
but then 1 was prepared to oppose the whole learned 
world Like the porcupine, 1 sat self-collected, with a,§ 
a quill pointed against every opposer ” 

“ \Vt;}l said, my boy,’’ cried I : and what subject 
■did you treat upon ? I hope you did not pass 
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o\tT the importance of monogamy. But I interrupt ; 
Soo go on. You |.ub]]?b£d \our raiaclo^t s , ^\elL 
and >\hat d)d the learned world i>ay to )oUi 
paradoxes ? ” 

“Sir,” replitd my son, “the learned world saiu 
nothing to my paradoxes ; nothing at all, sir K\ erj, 
305 man ot them was employed in praising his friend 
and himself, or condemning his enemies, and un- 
fortunately, as J had neither, I suffered the crudest 
mortificaiion, — neglect. 

“ As I was meditating, one day, in a cotfee -liousu, 
110 on the fate of my paradoxes, a little man happtninp 
to enter the room, placed himself in the box before 
me ; an<l after some ])reliminaiy di&courst\ finding inr 
to be a scholar, drew* out a bundle of pir^po^al 
begging me to subscribe to a new edition ht* wai- 
215 going to give to the world of Propertius, with notes. 
This demand necessarily pioduced a leply that I 
had no money, and that concession Ud liin 
to inquire into the nature of my expixtations. 
Finding that my expectations were just as great as 
S20 my purse, — ‘ I see/ cried he, ^yoii are unacf[uaintecl 
with the town . Til teach you a part of it. Look 
at these proposals, — upon these very proposals I 
have subsisted very comfortably for twuKe }cars. 
The moment a nobleman returns from his tra\cls, a 
125 Creolian arrives from Jamaica, or a dowager fiom her 
country seat, 1 strike for a sabscripiion. I first be- 
siege their hearts with flattery, and then pouj in 
proposals at the breach. if they subscribe icadilv 
the hrst time, I renew my request to btg a dedication 
330 fee . if they let me have that, 1 smite them once more 
for engraving their coat of aims at the top. Thus,^ 
continued he, ‘ I live by vanity, and laugh at it But, 
between ourselves, 1 am now too wfdl known; I 
shcLid be glad to boirow' your face a bit A rioble- 
335 man distinction ha--, just retuint d from Italy; my 
face is familiar to his pOrter ; but if you bring this 
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copy of verses, my iife for it you succeed, and we 
divide the spoil.’ 

“Bless us, George,” cried I, “and is this the 
employment of poets now ? Do men of exalted talents 24?: 
thus stoop to beggary Can they so far disgrace their 
calling, as to make a Mle traffic of praise for bread ? 

“ Oh no, Sir,’’ returned he, “a true poet can never 
be so liasc , for wherever there is genius, there is 
pride. The creatures I now describe are only beggars 145 
in rhyme, 'fhe real poet, as he braves every hard- 
ship for fame, so he is equally a coward to contempt ; 
and none but those who are unworthy protection con- 
d<‘scencl to solicit it. 

“ Having a mind too proud to stoop to such indigni- 150 
lies, and yet a fortune too humble to hazard a second 
attempt for fame, I was now obliged to take a middle 
course, and write for bread. But I was unqualified 
for a profession where mere industry alone w’as to 
ensure success I could not suppress my lurking 155 
passion for applause ; but usually consumed that time 
in efforts after excellence which takes up but little 
room, when it should have been more advantageously 
employed in the diffusive productions of fruitful 
mediocrity. My little piece would therefore come 160 
forth in the midst of periodical publications, unnoticed 
and unknowm. The public W'ere more importantly^ 
employed than to observe the easy simplicity of my 
style, or the harmony^ of my periods. Sheet after 
sheet w’as thrown oft to oblivion. My essays w^ere 165 
buried among the essays upon liberty, Eastern tales, 
and cures for the bite of a mad dog ; while Philautos, 
Fhilalethes, Philclutheros, and Philanthropes, all wrote 
better, because they wrote faster than I 

“ Now, therefore, I began to associate with none 1 70 
but disappointed authors like myself, who praised,' 
deplored, and despised each other. The satisfaciion 
w'c found in every celebrated w-riteris attempts was in- 
versely as their merits. i tound that no genius in 
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another could pleaso me. My unfoitunale puiatioxes 
had entirely dried up that source of comfort. I could 
neither read nor write with satisfaction ; tor ext ellence 
in another was my aversion, aiid writing was 
trade. 

fSo io the midst of these gloomy reflections, as 1 was 
one day sitting on a bench in St. James’s Park, a 
young gentleman of distinction, wfeo had been my 
intimate acquaintance at the university, approached 
me. We saluted each other with some hesitation : 
1S5 he almost ashamed of being known to one \vho made 
so shabby an appearance, and 1 afraid ol a. repulse. 
But my suspicions soon vanished , for Nerl fhornhill 
,was at the bottom a very good-naLurtxl 'fellow.’* 

‘‘ Wliat did you say, Ceorge?’’ iriternipted 1. 
190 “ hhornhili, was not that his name? It ('an ci-’rtainly 
be no other than my landlord.” — “ i^less rm ,’’ cried 
Mrs. Arnold, '‘is Mr. Thornhill so near a imighboiir 
of yours He has long been a friend in our family, and 
we expect a visit from him shortly.” 

195 “ My friend's first care,” continued my son, “ was 

to alter my appearance by a very lim-'j suit of his own 
r]i-th.''s, ar’d then I was admitted to his table, upon 
thi looii; gof half friend, half undeiling. My business 
was to attend him at auctions, to put him in spirits 
200 when he sat for his picture, to take the left liand in 
his chariot when not filled by another, and to assist 
at tattermg a kip, as the phrase was, when he had 
a mind for a frolic. Besides this, I had twenty other 
little employments in the family, i was to do many 
205 small things without bidding : to carry the corkscrew; 
to stand godfather to. all the butler's children ; to 
sing when I was bid; to be never out of humour; 
always to be humble, and, if I could, to be very happy. 
“ In this honourable post, however, I was not with- 
210 out a rival. A captain of marines, who was formed 
for the place by nature, opposed me in my patroiPs 
affections. His mother had been laundress lo :i man 
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of quality, and thus he early acquired a taste for pimp- 
ing and pedigree. As this gentleman made it the study 
of his life to be acquainted with lords, though he was 215 
dismissed from several for his stupidity, yet he found 
many of them who were as dull as himself, that per- 
mitted his assiduities As flattery was his trade, he 
practised it with the easiest address imaginable : but 
it came awkward and stiff from me : and as every day 22c 
my patron^s desire of flattery increased, so, every hour, 
being better acquainted with his defects, I became 
more unwilling to give it. Thus, I was once more fairly 
going to give up the held to the captain, when my 
friend found occasion for my assistance. This was 25 
nothing les.s than to fight a duel for him with a gen- 
tleman, whose sister it was pretended he had used ill. 

1 readily complied with his request; and thougli I see 
you are displeased at my conduct, yet, as it wa.s a 
• debt indispensably due to friendship, 1 could not 
refuse. I undertook the affair, disarmed my antago- 
nist, and soon after had the pleasure of finding, that 
the lady was only a woman of the town, and the 
fellow her bully and a sharper. This piece of service 
tvas repaid with the warmest professions of gratitude ; 235 
’but, as my friend was to leave town in a fe\v days, he 
knew no other method of serving me but by recom- 
mending m‘e to his uncle, Sir William Thornhill, and 
another nobleman of great distinction, who enjoyed 
a post under the government. When he was gone, 240 
my first care was to carry his recommendatory letter 
to his uncle, a man whose character for every virtue 
was universal, yet ju.sl. 1 was received by his servants 
wdth the most hospitable smiles ; for the looks of the 
domestic ever transmit the master's * benevolence. 245 
Being shown into a grand apartment, where wSir 
William soon came to me, I delivered my message 
and I(‘ttcr, which he read, and, after pausing some 
minules. — ‘ Pray, sir, ’ cried he, ^ inform me what you 
.have done for my kinsman to deserve this warm 250 
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recommendation ^ Hut I suppose, sir, f guess vour 
merits : you havx* fought for him ; and so you would 
expect a rew^ard from me lor being tin' instriini<mt of 
his vices. I wish — sincerely wish, tha.t my present 
255 refusal may be some punishment for sour guik ; but 
.still more, that it may be some inducement to your 
repentance.’ The scwerity of this rebuke I bore 
pa'untl;, because I knew it was just. My whole 
expectations now, therefore, lay in my letter to the 
260 gre-^at man As the doors of the nobility ar(‘ almost 
ever beset with beg-gars, ail ready to thrust in some 
sly petition. 1 found it no easy matter to gam admit- 
tance However, after bribing the sen ants w'ith hall 
my wxrdly fortune, i w'as at last shown into a sjiaci- 
265 ous apartment, my letter being previously sent up for 
his lordship’s inspection. During this anxious inter- 
val. 1 had lull time to look round mt‘, Kvm-y thing 
was grand and of happy contrivance : the paintings, the 
furniture, the gildings, pctrilied me wdth av\'e, and 
270 raised my idea of the owner. Ah, thought 1 to my- 
self, bow very great must be }jo^^( of all these 
things be, who carries in his head the business of the 
state, and whose house di'-piays half the wealth of a 
kingdom ! sure his genius must be unfathomable ! — 
275 During these awdul reflections, 1 heard a step conic 
heavily fonvard Ah, this is the great man himself I 
No ; it was only a chambermadd. Another foot was 
heard soon after. This must be he ^ No ; it was only 
the great man’s valet-de-chambre. At last his lordTdp 
280 actually made his appearance. ‘ Are you, ’ cried he, 
‘ the bearer of this here letter?’ I answered with a 
bow. ^ f learn by this,’ continued he, ‘ as how that,’ — 
Bujt just at that instant a servant delivered him a 
card, and, without taking farther notict', he w(mt out 
285 of the room, and left me to digest my own hajjpincss 
at leisure. 1 saw no more of him, till told by a loot- 
man that his lordship was going to his coach at the 
door. Dowm I immediately followed, and joined mv 
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voice to that of three or four more, who came, like 
me, to petition for favours His lordship, however, 2 gc 
\\ ent too fast for us, and \vab gaining his chariot door 
with large strides, when I hallooed out to know’' if 1 
A as to have any reply. He was, by this time, got in, 
and muttered an answer, half of which only I heard, 
the other half was lost in the rattling oi his chariot- 295 
w'heels I stood for some time with my neck stretch- 
^‘d out, Id the posture of one that was listening to 
catch the glorious sounds, till, looking round me, I 
found myself alone at his lordship's gate. 

“ My patience/' continued my son,*' was now quite 300 
exhausted stung with the tliousand indignities 1 
had met with, 1 w’as willing to cast mysell away, 
and only wanted the gulf to receive nrie 1 regard- 
ed mysc'lf as one of those vile things that 
Nature »’d; signed should be thrown by into her 305 
lumber* room, there to perish in obscurity. I had 
still, however, h . a left, and of that I 

thought Nature herself should not deprive me; 
but in order to be sure of this, 1 was resolved to 
go instantly and spend it while I had it, and3iG 
then trust to occurrences for the rest As 1 was 
going along with this resolution, it happened that Mr, 
Crispe's office seemed invitingly open to give me a 
wcdcome reception In this office, Mr Crispe kindly 
offers all his Majesty’s subjects a generous piomise3i5 
of a year, for wdiicb promise all they give in 

return is their liberty for life, and permission to let 
him transport them to America as slaves. 1 was happy 
at finding a place where f could lose my fears in des- 
peration, and entered this cell (tor it had the appear- 32c 
ance of one) with the dev'otion ot a monastic. Here I 
found a number of poor creatures, ail in circumstances 
like myself, expecting the arrival ot Mr. Crispe, pre- 
senting a true epitome of English impatience Each 
untractable soul at variance wdth Fortune reaped 325 
her injurus on their own hearts : but Mr. Crispe at 
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last came down, and all our murmurs wen; husheil. 
He deigned to regard me with an air of peculiar 
approbation, and indeed he was the first man who. 
230 2. month past, had talked to me with siiiihes. After 

a few questions, he found I was fit for everything in the 
’world. He paused a while upon the {>ropercbt means 
of providing for me ; and slapping his fondiead as if 
he had found it, assured me that there was at tliai 
333 time an embas.^y talked of from the synod of Pennsyl- 
vania to the Chickasaw Indians, and that lie would 
use his interest to get me made secretary. 1 kn--w in 
my own heart tliat the fellow lied, and yet his pro- 
mise gave me pleasure, there was ihiiig so mag- 
240 nificent in the sound. I tairly tln’ndore divided my 
half-guinea, one half of which went to be added to 
his thirty thousand pounds, and u'ith the oUkm' hall 1 
resolved to go to the next tavern, to be th(?re more 
happy than he. 

343 “ As I was going out wdth that resolution, 1 was 

met at the door by the captain of a sliip with wliom 1 
had formerly some little acquaintanctg and he agreed 
to be my companion over a, bowl of punch. \s i 
never chose to make a secret of my circnmstaiires, he 
350 assured me that I wms upon the very point ol ruin, in 
listening to the olfice-keepers promises ; tor that he 
only designed to sell me to the plantations “ I'hit,' 
continued he, ‘ 1 fancy you might, by a much sliorUn* 
, voyage, be very easily put into a g(*nU;el way ofbiead. 
333 Take my advice. My ship sails to- morrow for 
Amsterdam ; ivhat if you go in her as a passfuig’cr f" 
The moment you land, all you have to do is lu ttiach 
the DulcbiiKni Fmglish, and Pll warrant vou’ll get 
pupils and money enough, f ."ip’.; ■■ you under- 
360 stand English,’ added he, ‘by «’.»■' i--"' , or the deuce 
is in it.’ f confidently assured him of that ; but (express- 
ed a doubt wdicther the Dutch would be willii'ig to 
learn Engli^ih He affirmed, with an oath, that they 
were fond of it to disliacticn : and upon that al!ir rnaiion 
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i agreed with his pioposal, and embarked the next 365 
day to teach the Dutch English in Holland, d'he 
uind was laii, our voyage short ; and after having paid 
nn passage with half my moveables, I found myself, 
iailen as from the skies, a stranger in one of the prin- 
cipal Streets of Amsterdam In this situation 1 was 370 
unwilling to ief any time pas? unemployed in teaching. 

1 addressed myself, therefore, to two or three of those f 
mei who-e ajipearance seemed most promising : but it 
was inijjossibie to make ourselves mutually understood. 

It was not till this very moment I recollected, that m 375 
order to teach tlie Dutchmen English, it was necessary 
that they shauld first teach me Dutch How f came to 
t)v<rlook so obvious an objection is to me amazing 
hut certain it is 1 overlooked it 

“ This scheme thus blown up, I iiad some thoughts of 380 
fairly shi{jping back to England again, but falling into 
company witli an Irish student, who was returning 
from Louvain, our conversation turning upon topics of 
literature, (for, by the way, it may be observed that I 
always forgot the meanness of my circumstances 385 
when I could converse upon such subjects,) from him 
! learned that there were not two men in his whole 
university wdio understood Greek This ama7ed me. 
i msfanrly res'ohed to travel to Lou\ajn, and there 
five by teaching Greek; and in this design I was 39c 
heartened by my brother student, w’ho threw out some 
hints that a fortune might be got by it. 

“ \ '-'ti boldly forward the next .-norrir.g Every day 
Ic-'-r ned the burden of my moveables, like rEsop and 
’'i- baskf'* of bread , for I paid them lor my lodgings to 395 
the Dutch, as 1 travelled on. W'heii I came to Louvain, 
i was resolved not to go sneaking to the lower pro- 
lt“^sois, but openly tendered my talents to the Frin- 
npal himself. I -went, had admittance, and oifered him 
iny service as a ma.ster of the Greek language, which I 40© 
b.ad been told w^as a desideratum in his university. The 
Principal seemed at first to doubt of my abilities ; but 
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of these I offered to convince him, by turning a 
part of any Greek author he should fix upon into 
40S Latin, Finding me perfectly earnest in my proposal, 
he addressed me thus: ‘You see me, young man . 
I never learned Greek, and I don’t find that I hav'j 
ever missed it. I have had a Doctor’s capj and gown 
without Greek ; I have ten thousand Morins a year 
410 without Greek ; I eat heartily without Greek : and, 
in short,’ continued he, ‘as T don’t knon* (ireek 
I do not believe there is any good in it.^ 

I was now too far from home to think of returning 
so 1 resolved to go forward. 1 had some knowledgt 
415 of music, with a tolerable voice, and now turned what 
was my amusement into a present means of sul)sistence. 
I passed among the harmless pea.sants of h'landers 
and among such of the French as were poor enougli 
to be very merry ; for I ever found them s[>rightly in 
420 proportion to their wants. Whenever I apjjroached a 
peasant's house towards nightfall, 1 played one of my 
most merry tunes, and that procured me not only a 
lodging, but subsistence for the next day. I once or 
twice attempted to play for people of fashion, but they 
425 always thought my performance odious, and never 
rewarded me even with a triMe. This was to me the 
more extraordinary, as, wd-ienevcr I used, iti better 
days to play for company, when playing was niy 
amusement, my mu.sic never failed to throw them into 
430 raptures, and the ladies especially : but as it was now 
my only means, it w'as received with contempt — a proof 
how ready the world is to underrate those talents by 
which a man is supported. 

“In this manner 1 proceeded to ikiris, with no 
435 design but just to look about me, and then to 
go forward. The people of Paris are much fonder of 
i strangers that have money, than those that have wit. 

\ As I could not boast much of either, I was no 
great favourite. After walking about the town four 
.*j4o or five days, and seeing the oiitsidws of the best 
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houses, 1 was preparing to i<iave this retreat of venal 
hospitality, when passing through one of the principal 
streets, whom should I meet but our cousin, to whom 
you first recommended me This meeting was very 
agreeable to me, and I believe not displeasing to him. 445 
He inquired into the nature of my journev to Paris, 
and informed me of his own business there, which 
was to collect pictures, medak, intaglios, and antiques 
of all kinds, for a gentleman in London who had just 
stepped into taste and a large fortune. I was the 450 
more surprised at seeing our cousin pitched upon for 
this office, as he himself had often assured me he 
knew nothing of the matter. Upon asking how he 
had been taught the art of a cognoscento so very 
suddenly, he assured me that nothing was more easy. 455 
The whole secret consisted in a strict adherence to 
two rules ; the one, always to observe the picture 
might have been better if the painter had taken more 
pains , and the other, to praise the works of Pietro 
Perugino, ‘ But,’ says he, ‘ as 1 once taught you how 460 
io be’an author in London, Fll now undertake to 
5 nstrucl you in the art of picture-buying at Paris/ 

“ With this proposal I very readily closed, as it was 
a living, and now all my ambition was to live I went 
therefore to his lodgings, improved my dress by his 4r55 
assistance ; and, after some time, accompanied him to 
auctions of pictures, where the English gentry were 
expected to be purchasers. I was not a little surprised 
at his intimacy with people of the best of fashion, who 
referred themselves to his judgment upon every I'fic- 470 
lure or medal, as to an unerring standard of taste. He 
made very good use of my assistance upon these occa- 
sions , ior, when asked his opinion, he would gravely 
take me aside and ask mine, shrug, look wise, return, 
and assure the company that he could give no opinion 475 
wpon an affair of so much importance Yet tliere was 
sometimes an occasion ior a mc-e importart assurance, 
i remember to have seen him, aTer giving his opinion 
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that the colouring oi’ a picture was not inellou enough, 
4,80 verv deliberately take a brush with brown varnish 
that was accidentally lyi-ig l^y? and rub it over the piece 
with great composure before all the company, and 
then asked if he had not imjjroved the tints. 

“ When he had firdsbed his commission in Paris, he 
48^; hdt me strongly reconimended to several men oi 
distinction, as a person very proiier for a travadling 
tutor ; and after some time, I wa.s employed in that 
raj)acity by a gentleman v\ho brought his ward tc 
Paris, in order to ^et him forward on his tour through 
490 EuropOv J was to be the ) oung gentleman’s 
governor ; but witli a proviso, that he should always 
be permitted to govern liimself. My papii, in 
iact, understood the art of guiding in money 
cent'erns much better than I. He wa.s heir to 
495 a tortune of about tno hundred thousand [>oiinds, 
left him by an uncle in the West Indies : and 
his guardians, to qualify him for the managemumt of 
it, had bound him apprentice to an attorney. Thus 
avarice vva.s his prevailing passion : all his questions 
500 on the road were, how money might be saved ; which 
w as the least expensive course of travel ; whether 
anything could be bought that would turn to account 
when disposed of again in London ? Such curiosities 
on the way as could be seen for nothing, he was ready 
505 enough to look at ; but if the sight of them was to be 
paid tor, he usually asserted that he had been told 
they were not worth seeing. He never paid a bill thxil 
he would not observe how' amazingly expensiv^e travel- 
ling was ! and all this though he was not yet twenty-? 
510 one WTien arrived at Leghorn, as we took a walk 
to look at the port and shipping, he inquired the 
expense of the pa.ssage by sea homr to England. 
This he wa.s was but a trifle compared 

lb- his return?. 3g- ly land; he was therefore 
315 unable to withstand the temptation; so paying me 
the small part my salary that was due, he 
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look leave, and embarked with only one at- 
tendant for London. 

“ I now therefore was left once more upon the 
uorld at large ; but then, it was a thing I \’\as used ^20 
to However, my skill in music could avail me noth- 
ing in a country where every peasant was a better 
musician than I . but by this time 1 had acquired 
another talent, which answered my purpose as W'ell, 
and this was a skill in disputation in all the 325 
foreign universities and convents there are, upon 
certain days, philosophical theses maintained against 
every adventitious disputant ; for which, if the cham- 
pion opposes with any dexterity, he can claim a 
g'ratuit} in money, a dinner, and a bed for one night 530 
in this manner, therefore, i fought my w’ay towards* 
England , w'alked along from city to city ; examined 
mankind more nearly , and, if 1 may so express it, saw’ 
both sides of the picture. My remarks, how'ever, are 
but few' j tound that monarchy W’as the best govern- 533 
ment for the poor to live in, and commonwealths for 
the rich. 1 found that riches in general were in 
every country another name for freedom ; and that no 
man is so fond of liberty himself, as not to be desirous 
of subjecting the will of some individuals in society 540 
to his own. 

“ Upon my arrival in England, I resolved to pay 
my respects first to you, and then to enlist as a 
volunteer in the lirst expedition that v 
forw'ard ; but on my journe)^ down, my . ' ■ 545 

were changed by meeting an old acquaintance, who 
I found belonged to a company of comedians that 
were going to make a summer campaign in the 
country. The company seemed not much to dis- 
approve of me for an associate. They ail, however, 550 
apprised me of the iinpo-'ta-cc. of the task at which I 
aimed ; that the public was a many-headed mon.stcr, 
and that only such as^ had very good heads could 
please it . that acting was not to be learned in a day ; 

a 
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555 and that without some traditional shrugs, which liad 
been on the stage, and only on the stage, these 
hundred years, 1 could never pretend to please The 
next difficulty was in fitting me with parts, as almost 
every character was in keeping. 1 was driven for 
560 some lime from one character to another, till at last 
Horatio was fixed upon, which the j^resenre of the 
present company has happily hindered me from 
acting.” 

CHAPTER XX/ 

THK SKOKT C0MlNUi.M0I5 Fl.t KNU.- jHIP A.\T0N(,ST TUB 
VUJIOT'^, WHICH IS COi5V\L ONLY Ml'lITAI .sATfsFAUTlON. 

M\ son’s account was too long to he delivered at 
once ; the first part oi it was b( gun that night, and he 
was concluding the rest after dinner the next day, 
when the appearance of Mr Thornhiirs ('quipagf* at 
5 the door seemed to make a pause in the gcmeral 
satisfaction. The butler, who wa^^ now' become m) 
friend in the family, intormed me, with a whisper, that 
the Squire had already made some overtures to Miss 
Wilmol, and that her aunt and uncle seemed highly 
10 fo approve the match, tfpon Mr. ThornhiU’s emtering, 
lie seemed, at seeing my son and me, to start hack ; 
but 1 leadily imputed that to surprise, ami not dis- 
pleasure However, upon our advancing to salute 
him, he returned our greeting with the most apparent 
15 candour , and after a short time his presence served 
only to increase the general good humour. 

After tea he called me aside to inquin? after my 
daughter : but upon my informinghim that my inquiry 
was unsuccessful, he seemed greatly surprised ; adding 
20 that he had been since frequently at my house in 
order to comfort the rest of my family, whom he left 
perfectly well. He then asked if I communicated 
her misfortune to Miss Wilmot or my son ; and upon 
ray replying that I had not told them as yet, he 
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greatly approved my prudence and precaution^ desir- 2 ^ 
■ng me by all means to keep it a secret ; For at 
‘oesl,’' cried heV it is but du iilr”'-!; one’s own infamy ; 
and perhaps Miss Livy may not be so guilty as we 
all imagine.” We were here interrupted by a servant 
who came to ask the Squire in, to stand up at country- 
dances : so that he left me quite pleased with the 
interest he seemed to lake m my concerns. His 
addresses, however, to Miss Wilmot were too obvious 
lo be mistaken and yet, she seemed not perfectly 
pleased, but bore them rather in compliance to the 35 
will of her aunt than from real inclination. I had 
iven the satisfaction to see her lavish some kind 
^ooks upon my unfortunate son, which the other could 
neither extract by his fortune nor assiduity. Mr. 
rhornhill’s seeming composure, however, not a little qo 
surprised me we had now continued here a week at 
the pressing instances of Mr Arnold , but each day 
the more tenderness Miss Wilmot showed my son, 

Mr. 'rhornhiirs friendship seemed proportionably to 
increase for him, 45 

He had formerly made us the most kind assurances 
of using his interest to serve the family ; but now his 
generosity was not confined to promises alone The 
morning 1 designed for my departure, Mr. Thornhill 
came to me with looks of real pleasure, to inform me 50 
of a piece of service he had done for his friend 
George This was nothing less than his having 
procured him an ensign’s commission in one of the 
regiments that was going to the West Indies, for 
which he had promised but one hundred pounds, his 55 
interest having been sufficient to get an abatement of 
Ihe other two. “ As for this trifling piece of service,” 
continued the young gentleman, I desire no other 
reward but the pleasure of having served my friend ; 
and as for the hundred pounds to be paid, if you are 60 
unable to raise it yourselves, I will advance it, and 
you shall repay me at your leisure/’ This was a 
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favour we wanted words to express our sense of : 

I readilv, therefore, gave my bond for the money, and 
65 testified as much gratitude as if I never intended to 

^ George was to depart for town the next day, to 
secure his commission, in pursuance of his generous 
patron’s directions, who judged it highly expedient 
70 to use dispatch, lest in the meantime another shoulc 
step in wdth more advantageous proposals. The next 
morning, therefore, our young soldier wvis early 
prepare^d for his departure, and seeim'd the only 
person among us that w’as not affected by it. Neither 
75 the fatigues and dangers he was gouig to encounter, 
nor the friends and mistress — for Mir>s Wilmot actually 
loved him-— he was leaving behind, any w^ay damped 
his spirits. After he had taken iea% c of the rest ol 
the company, 1 gave him all I had. my blessing “And 
80 now, my boy,” cried I, “ thou art going to light ior 
thy country^ remember how thy brave grandlather 
fouo-ht tor" his sacred king, when loyalty among 
Britons was a virtue Go, my boy, and iiintaU' him 
in ail but his mi.stortunes, if it w’^as a misfortune 
85 to die with Lord Falkland. Go, my boy, and if you 
fall, though distant, exposed, and unwept by those 
that love you, the most precious tears aic those will 
which Heav'^en bedew’s the unburied head of <i soldiei. 

The next morning I took leave of the good larnily 
90 that had been kind enough to entertain me so long 
not without several expressions of gratitude to^ Mr. 
I'hornhill for his late bounty. I left tliem in the 
eiilovmeni of all that happiness wdiich afllucnce ano 

good breeding procure, and returned towards home, 

95 despairing of ever finding my daughter more, but 
sending a sigh to Heaven to spare and to forgive li<*r. 

I was now come within about twenty miles of 
home, having hired an horse to carry me, as I was 
yel but weak, and comforted myself with the hope& 
jooofsooxi seeing all! held dearest upon earth. But 
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ihe night coming on, I put up at a little public-house 
by the road-side, and asked for the landlord’s com- 
pany over a pint of wine. We sat beside his kitchen 
fire, which was the best room in the house, and 
chatted on politics and the news of the country. We 
hapjiencd. among other topics, to talk of young 
Squire Thornhill, who, the host assured me, was hated 
as much as his uncle Sir William, who sometimes 
came down to the country, was loved. He went on 
to observe, that he made it his whole study to betray iio 
the daughters of such as received him to their houses, 
and, after a fortnight or three weeks’ possession, 
turned them out unrewarded and abandoned to the 
world. As we continued our discourse in this 
manner, his wife, who had been out to get change, 115 
returned, and perceiving that her husband was 
enjoying a pleasure in which she was not a sharer, 
she asked him, in an angry tone, what he did there ? 
to which he only replied, in an ironical way, by 
drinking her health. Mr Symonds,’^ cried she, I20 
“ you use me very ill, and I’ll bear it no longer. Here 
three parts of the business is left for me to do, and 
the fourth left unfinished, while you do nothing but 
soak with the guests all day long ; whereas, if a 
spoonful of liquor were to cure me of a fever, I never 125 
touch a drop,” I now found what she would be at, 
and immediately poured her out a glass, which she 
received with a courtesy ; and, drinking towards my 
good health, “Sir,” resumed she, “it is not so much 
for the value of the liquor 1 am angry, but one cannot 130 
help it when the house is going out of the windows. 

If the customers or guests are to be dunned, all the 
burden lies upon my back : he’d as lief eat that glass 
as budge after them himself- There, now, above 
stairs, we have a young woman who has come to take 135 
up her lodging here, and I don’t believe she has got 
any money^ by her over-civility. I am certain she is 
very slow of payment, and I wish she were put ia 
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mind of it.”— What signifies minding her cncc 
240 the host ; “ if she be slov\. she is sure” — ‘‘I don't 
know that/^ replied the wife , “but 1 know that I an. 
sure she has been here a fortnight, and we have not ye, I 
seen the cross of her money.” — “ I suppose, my dear,’ 
cried he, ‘‘ w'e shall have it all in a lump.’’ — “ In a 
145 lump i” cried the other I hope we may gel it an} 
way , and that I am resolved we will this \ery night 
or out she tramps, bag and baggage ” — “ Considm* 
iny dear,” cried the husband, ‘fslui is a gentlewoman, 
and deserves more respect ” — ‘‘As lor the matter ol 
150 that,” returned the hostess, “ gentle or siin)>h‘, out 
she shall pack with a siissarara. Gentry may be goo^ 
things whoii'e they take , but, for my pari, 1 never 
saw much good of them af the sign of the Harrow ^ 
Thus saying, she ran up a narrow flight of stairs that 
355 went from the kitchen to a room o\erhead , and 1 
soon perceived, by the loudness of her voice, and the 
bitterness of her reproaches, that no money was tc 
be had from her lodger. I could hear her rernon- 
strances very distinctl) • ‘‘ Out, I say , pack out this 
360 moment ^ tramp, thou infamous strumpet, or I’l! 
give thee a mark thou wmnT be the better foi 
this three months. What i you trumpery, to come 
and take up an honest house without cross oi 
coin to bless yourself wdth ’ Come along, I say — 
“ Oh, dear madam,” cried the stranger, pity me-- 
pity a poor abandoned creature, foi one night, 
and death wnli soon do the rest I instantly knew 
the voice of my poor ruined child Olivia. 1 iliwv to 
her rescue, while the w'oman w-as drai;giug her along 
170 by her hair and I caught the dear forlorn wretch in 
my arms. “ Welcome, any way welcome, my dearc'st 
lost one — my treasure — to your poor old fafherls 
bosom I Though the vicious forsake thee, there L 
yet one in the world that wail never forsake thee , 
:i 7 though thou hadst ten thousand crimes to answer for, 
he will forget them all Oh, my own dear^^ — iot 
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minutes she could say no more — '‘my own dearest 
good papa 1 Could angels be kinder ? How do I 
deserve so much > The villain, I hate him and myself, 
to be a reproach to so much goodness 1 You canT xSo 
forgive me, 1 know you cannot.’' — ‘“Yes, my child, 
irom my heart L do forgive thee . only repent, and we 
both shall yet be happy. We shall see many pleasant 
days yet, my Olivia ” — Ah i never, sir. never The 
rest of my wretched hfe must be infamy abroad, and 185 
shame at home. But, alas ! papa, you look much 
paler than you used to do. Could such a thing as 1 am 
give you so much uneasiness ? Surely you have too 
much wisdom to tSke the miseries of my guilt upon 
yourself” — ” Our wisdom, young woman,” replied I.UQO 
— ” Ah, why so cold a name, papa ?” cried she. “ This 
is the lirsl time you ever called me by so cold a name ” 

— “ I ask pardon, my darling, ” returned I , “ but 1 
was going to observe, that wisdom makes but a slow 
defence against trouble, though at last a sure one.” 195 
The landlady now returned, to know if w^e did not 
choose a more genteel apartment , to which assenting, 
we were shown a room where could converse 
more freely. After we had talked ourselves into 
some^degree of. tranquillity, I could not avoid desiring 200 
some account of the gradations that led her to her 
present wretched situation That villain, sir,” said 
she, from the first day of our meeting, made me 
honourable, though private proposals ” 

” Vhllain, indeed cried I : ‘‘ and yet it in some 205 
measure surprises me, how a person of Mr. Burchell’s 
good sense and seeming honour could be guilty of 
.such deliberate baseness, and thus step into a family 
to undo it.” 

“My dear papa,” returned my daughter.” you 2io 
labour under a strange mistake. Mr. Burchell never 
attempted to deceive me ; instead of that, he took 
every opportunity of privately admonishing me 
against the artifices of IMr Thornhill, who, I now 
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215 find, was even worse than he represented him.” — 
“Mr 'rhornhilP” interrupted i; “can it he — 
“Yes, sir,” returned she, “it was Mr Thornhiil who 
seduced me : who employed the two ladies, as he 
called them, but who in fact were abandoned women 
220 of the town, without breeding or pity, to decoy us up 
to London, 'i'heir artifices, >ou may remember, 
would have certain!}* succeeded, but for Mr Burche]]\s 
letter, who directed those reproaches at them which 
we all applied to our.selvcs How he came to have 
225 so much induence a.s to defeat their intimtioiw still 
remains a secret to me , but 1 am con\inct,d he* was 
ever our warmest, sincerest friend ” 

“ You amaze me, my dear,” cried I ; “ but now I 
find my first suspicions of Mr Thornhill’s bastmess 
230 were too well grounded . but he can Lriumjih in 
security; for he is rich, and we are poor. But tell 
me, my child, sure it was no small temptation that 
could thus obliterate all the impressions of such an 
education and so virtuous a disposition as thine?” 

235 “ Indeed, sir,” replied she, “ ho owes all his triumph 

to the desire 1 had of making him, and not myself, 
happy. 1 knew that the ceremony of our marriage, 
which was privately performed by a popish pri<‘st, 
was no way binding, and that 1 had nothing to trust 
240 to but his honour.” — “What!” interruptc'd I, “and 
were you indeed married by a priest in orders 
“ Indeed, sir, we were,” replied she, “ though we 
were both sworn to conceal his name.” — Why then, 
my child, come to my arms again ; and now you are 
245 a thousand times more welcome than before ; for you 
are now his wife to all intents and purposes ; nor can 
all the laws of man, though written upon taldes of 
adamant, lcss,cn the force of that sacred coMj(‘xion.” 
“Alas, papa!” replied she, “you are l)ui little 
250 acquainted with his villanies : he has been married 
already by the same priest to six or eight wives more, 
whom, like me, he has deceived and abandoned.” 
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Has he so ^ cried I ; “then we must hang the 
, priest, and you shali inform against him to-morrow/' 

— “ But, sir,” returned she, will that be right, when 2^5 
I am sworn to secresy ? ” — “ My dear/' I replied, “ if 
you have made such a promise I cannot, nor will I 
tempt you to break it Even though it may benefit 
the public, you must not inform against him. In ail 
human institutions a smaller evil is allowed to procure z 6 o 
a greater good , as, in politics, a province may be 
given away to secure a kingdom , in medicine, a limb 
may be lopped olf to preserve the body : but in 
religion, the law is written, and inflexible, 7 ieve 7 ' to 
do evil And this law, my child, is right, for other- 26*1 
wi&(i, it we commit a smaller evil to procure a greater 
good, certain guilt would be thus incurred, in 
expectation of contingemt advantage. And though 
the advantage should certainly follow, yet the interval 
between commission and advantage, which is allowed 270 
to be guilty, may be that in which we are called 
away to answer for the things we have done, and the 
volume of human actions is closed for ever. But 
I interrupt you, my dear ; go on ” 

“The very next morning/’ continued she, “ 1 found 275 
what little expectation i was to have from his 
sincerity. That very morning he introduced me to 
two unhappy women more, whom, like me, he had 
deceived but who lived in contented prostitution. 

I loved him too tenderly to bear such rivals in 280 
his affections, and strove to forget my infamy 
in a tumult of pleasures. With this view I danced, 
dressed, and talked , but still was unhappy. 

The gentlemen who visited there told me every 
mome'nt of the power of my charms, and this only 385 
contriL'uted to increase my melancholy, as I had 
thrown all their power quite away. Thus each day I 
grew more pen.sive, and he more insolent, till at last 
the monster had the assurance to offer me to a young 
baronet of his acquaintance. Need I describe, sir, 290 
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how bis ingratitude stung me ? My answer to thi^ 
was almost madness. I desired to part. 
As i was going, he offered me a pur&e ; but I dung 
it at him with indignation, and burst from him in a 
29s for a while kept me insensible of the 

miseries of my situation. But i soon looked round 
me, and saw myself a vile, abject, guilty thing 
without one friend in the world to apply to. just in 
that interval, a stage coach happening to pass by, I 
300 look a place, it being my only aim to be driven at l 
distance from a wretch 1 despised and detested 1 
was set down here, where, since my arrival, my owr 
anxiety and this woman's unkindncss have been m) 
only companions. The hours ol (ilcasure that I have 
305 passed with my mamma and sister now grow jiainfu 
to me. Their sorrows are much , but rninu; are 


greater than theirs, for mine are mixed with gilt aru' 
infamy.’^ 

Have patience, my child,” cried 1, “and 1 hope 
310 things will yet be better. Take some repose to-night, 
and to-morrow 1^11 carry you home to your mother 
and the rest of the lamily, from w-hoin you will rectdve 
a kind reception. Poor woman ! this has gone' tc 
her heart ; but she loves you still, Olivia, and wnll 


315 forget it’’ 


CHAPTER XXIL 


OFFENCES ARE EASILY PAEDONBU, WHERE THERK Is l.U?fO AT 
UOTTO.H. 


The next morning I took my daughter behind me, 
and set out on my return home As wc' travelled 
along, i strove, by every persuasion, to calm hei 
sorrow^s and fears, and to arm her with resolution to 
5 bear the presence of her olfended mother. I took 
every opportunity, from the prospect of a 
country, through which we passed, to observe how 
much kinder Fleaven was to us than we to each. 
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oiher ; and that the misfortunes of Nature’s making 
v.'ere very few- I assured her, that she should never 10 
percei\c any change in my affections, and that, 
during my life, which yet might be long, she might 
depend upon a guardian and an instructor. I armed 
her against the censure of the w'orld, showed her that 
books were sweet unreproaching companions to the 15 
miserable, ^ and ihat, ii they could not bring us to 
enjoy hfe, they would at least teach us to endure it. 

The hired horse that we rode was to be put up that 
night at an inn by the w’ay, within about five miie^ 
from my house , and as i was willing to prepare my 20 
family for my daughter’s reception, I determined to 
leave her that night at the inn, and to return for her, 
accompanied by my daughter Sophia, early the next 
morning. It was night before we reached our 
appointed stage , however, after seeing her provided 25 
w'ith a decent apartment, and having ordered the 
hostess to prepare proper refreshments, 1 kissed 
her, and proceeded towards home. And now my 
heart caught nevv sensations of pleasure, the nearer 
1 approached that peaceful mansion As a bird that 30 
had been frighted from its nest, my affections out- 
went my haste, and hovered round my little fireside 
with all the rapture of expectation. I called up the 
many fond things I had to say, and anticipated the 
welcome I to receive I already felt my wife’s 35 
ter^der embrace, and smiled at the joy of my little 
ones As I walked but slowly, the night w’-aned 
apace. The labourers of the day ivere all retired to 
rest , the lights w^ere out in every cottage ; no sounds 
were heard but of the shrilling cock, and the deep- 40 
mouthed watch-dog, at hollow distance 1 ap- 
proached my little abode of pleasure, and, before f 
was within a furlong of the place, our honest mastiff 
came running to welcome me. 

it was now near midnight that I came to knock at 45 
my door ; all was still and silent : my heart dilated 
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with unutterable happiness, when, to my amazement, 
I saw the house bursting out m a blaze of fire, and 
every aperture red with conflagration. I gave of loud 
50 convulsive outcry, and fell upon the pavement, 
insensible. Tins alarmed my son, w'ho had, till this, 
been asleep . and he, perccivirg the flames, instantly 
waked my wife and daughter , and all running out, 
naked, and wild with apprehension, recalled me to 
55 life with their anguish. But it was only to objects 
of new terror , for the flames had, by this time, 
caught the roof of our dwelling, part after part 
eo to fall in, while the family stood, with 

silent agony, looking on, as if they enjoyed the blaze. 
60 i gazed upon them and upon it by turns and then 
looked round me lor my two little ones , but they 
were not to be seen. O misery! Where, cried 
1 . •' where are my little ones ? — “ They are burnt to 
death in the flames,” said my wife, calmly, ‘^and I 
65 will die with them ” That moment I heard the cry 
of the babes within, who were just awaked by the 
fire, and nothing could have stopped me Where, 
where are my children ? ” cried 1, rushing through the 
flames, and bursting the door of the chamber in 
70 which they were confined * — ‘‘ Where are my little 
ones Here, dear papa here we are, cried they 

together, while the flames were just catching the bed 
where they lay. 1 caught them both in my arms, 
and snatched them through the Are as fast as 
75 possible, while, just as I was got out, the roof sunk 
in. ‘‘ Now,” cried I, holding up my children, “ now 
let the flames burn on, and all ray possessions perish. 
Here they are, I have saved my treasure. Here, my 
dearest, here are our treasures, and we shall yet be 
So happy.” We kissed our little darlings a thousand 
times ; they clasped us round the neck, and seemed 
to share our transports, while their mother laughed 
and wept by turns. 

I now stood a calm spectator of the flames ; and, 
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after some time, began to perceive that my arm to 85 
the shoulder was scorched in a terrible manner, it 
was, therefore, out of my power to give my son any 
assistance, either in attempting to save our goods, or 
preventing the flames spreading to our corn. By this 
time the neighbours were alarmed and came 90 
running to our assistance ; but all they could do was 
to stand, like us — spectators of the calamity 

My goods, among which were the notes I had 
reserved for my daughters’ fortunes, were entirely 
consumed, except a box wdth some papers that stood 95 
in the kitchen, and two or three things more of little 
consequence, which my son brought away in the 
g. The neighbours contributed, however, 
what they could to lighten our distress. They brought 
us clothef „and furnished one of our outhouses with 100 
kitchen flfensils ; so that by daylight we had another, 
though a wretched dwelling to retire to. My honest 
next neighbour and his children were not the least 
assiduous in providing us with everything necessary, 
and offering whatever consolation untutored bene- 105 
volence could suggest. 

When the fears of my family had subsided, 
curiosity to know the cause of my long stay began to 
take place ; having therefore informed them of every 
particular, 1 proceeded to prepare$hem for the recep- iio 
tion of our lost one ; and though we had nothing but 
wretchedness now to impart, I was willing to procure 
her a welcome to what we had. This task would have 
been more difflcult but for our recent calamity, which 
had humbled my wife’s pride, and blunted it by more 115 
poignant afflictions. Being unable to go for my poor 
child myself, as my arm grew very painful, I sent my 
son and daughter, who soon returned, supporting the 
wretched delinquent, who had not the courage ^ to 
look up at her mother, whom no instructions of mine 120 
could persuade to a perfect reconciliation : for woman 
have a much stronger sense of female error than men. 
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“ Ah, madam,” cried her mother, this is but a poor 
place you are come to after so much fineryo My 
i25 daughter Sophy and I can afford but little entertain- 
ment to persons who have kept company only with 
people of distinction Yes, Miss Livy, your poor 
father and I have suffered very much of late ; but 
I hope Heaven will forgive you.” During this recep- 
130 tion, the unhappy victim stood pale and trembling, 
unable to weep or to reply ; but I could not continue 
a silent spectator of her distress ; wherefore, assum- 
ing a degree of severity in my voice and manner, 
which was ever followed with instant submission, “ I 
C35 entreat, woman, that my words may be now marked 
- once for all : I have here brought you back a pooT 
deluded wanderer : her return to duty demands the 
revival of our tenderness. The real hardhjps of life 
are now coming fast upon us ; let us not, ’‘bherefore,* 
140 increase them by dissension among each other. If 
we live harmoniousl}" together, we may yet be con- 
tented, as there are enough of us to shut out the 
censuring world, and keep each other in countenance. 
The kindness of Heaven is promised to the penitent, 
145 and let ours be directed by the example. Heaven, we 
are assured, is much more pleased to view a repen- 
tant sinner, than ninety-nine persons who have 
supported a cours^ of undeviating rectitude. And 
this is right ; for that single effort by which we stop 
150 short in the down-hill path to perdition, is itself a 
greater exertion of virtue than a hundred acts of 
justice.” 

CHAPTER XXIII. 

NONE EUT THE GUILTY CAN KE LONG ANU 
COMPLETKLY MISERABLE. 

Some assiduity was now required to make our 
present abode as convenient as possible, and we were 
soon again qualified to enjoy our former serenity. 
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Being disabled myself from assisting my son in our 
jsual occupations, I read to my famil)' from the few 5 
oooks that were saved, and particularly from such as. 

Dy amusing the Iinr.L'i>’aL:on. contributed to ease the 
heart. Our good neighbours, too, came every day, 
with the kindest condole. me, and fixed a time in 
which they were all to assist at repairing my former 10 
dwelling. Honest Farmer Williams was not last 
amono- these visitors , but heartily offered his friend- 
ship. He would even have renewed his addresses 
to my daughter , but she rejected him in such a 
manner, as totally repressed his future solicitations. 15 
Her grief seemed formed for continuing, and she was 
the only person of our little society that a week did 
not restore to cheerfulness. She now lost that un- 
blushing innocence which once taught her to respect 
herself, and to seek pleasure by pleasing Anxiety 20 
now had taken strong possession of her mind ; her 
beauty began to be impaired with her constitution, 
and neglect still more contributed to diminish it. 
Every tender epithet bestowed on her sister brought 
a pang to her heart, and a tear to her eye ; and as 25 
one vice, though cured, ever plants others where it 
has been, so her former guilt, though driven out by 
repentance, left jealousy and envy behind. I strove 
a thousand ways to lessen her care, and even forgot 
my own pain in a concern for hers, collecting such 30 
amusing passages of history as a strong memory and 
some reading could suggest. Our happiness, my 
dear,” I would say, “ is in the power of One who can 
bring it about a thousand unforeseen ways, that mock 
our iorosigl'.t. If example be necessary to prove thi% 35 
Fll give you a story, my child, told us by a grave 
though sometimes a romancing historian. 

“ Matilda was married very young to a Neapolitan 
lobl email of the first quality, and found herself a 
widow and a mother at the age of fifteen. As she 40 
stood one day caressing her infant son in the open 
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window of an apartment which hung over the rive 
Volturna, the child with a suddt-n spring leaped from 
her arms into the flood below, and disappeared in a 
45 moment. The mother, struck with instant surprise, 
and making an effort to save him, plunged in after; 
but far from being able to assist the infant, she 
herself with great difficulty escaped to the opposite 
shore, just when some French soldiers were plunder- 
50 ing the country on that side, who immediately made 
her their prisoner. 

“As the war ivas then carried on between the French 
and Italians with the utmost inhumanity, they were 
going at once to perpetrate those two extremes 
55 suggested by appetite and cruelty This base 
resolution, however, was opposed by a young officer, 
who, though their retreat ^-equired the utmost 
expedition, placed her behind him, and brought her 
in safety to his native city Her beauty at first 
60 caught his eye ; her merit, soon after, his heart. 
They were married • he rose to the highest posts : 
they lived long together, and were happy. But the 
felicity of a soldier can never be called permanent : 
after an interval of several years, the troops which he 
65 commanded having met with a repulse, he was obliged 
to take shelter in the city where he had lived with 
his wife Here they suffered a siege, and the city at 
length was taken. Few histories can produce more 
various instances of cruelty than those which the 
70 French and Italians at that time exercised upon each 
other it was resolved by the victors, upon this 
occasion ^ to put all the French prisoners to death ; 
but particularly the husband of the unfortunate 
Matilda, as he was p--i’’ciprJ’v instrumental in 
75 protracting the siege. Incir determinations were, in 
genera], executed 'almost as soon as resolved upon« 
The captive soldier was ^ forth, and the executioner 
with his sword stood icc^idy, while the spectators ir 
gloomy silence awaited the fatal blow, which was only 
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suspended till the general who presided as judge Sc? 
should give the signal. It was in this interval of 
anguish and expectation that Matilda came to take 
her last farewell of her husband and deliverer, 
deploring her wretched situation, and the cruelty of 
fate, that had saved her from perishing by a premature 85 
death in the river Volturna, to be the'spectator of still 
greater calamities The general, %vho was a young 
man, wms struck with surprise at her beauty, and pity 
at her distress , but wdth still stronger emotions when 
he heard her mention her former dangers He was go 
her son, the infant for whom she bad "encountered so 
much danger. He acknowledged her at once as his 
mother, and fell at her feet. The rest may be easily 
supposed, the captive was set free, and all the 
happiness that love, friendship and duty, could confer 95 
on each, were united ” 

In this manner I would attempt to amuse my 
daughter • but she listened with divided attention ; 
lor her own misfortunes engrossed all the pity she 
once had for those of another, and nothing gave her 100 
ease. In company she dreaded contempt , and in 
solitude she only found anxiety. Such was the colour 
of her WTelchedness, when w^e received certain infor- 
mation that Mr. Thornhill was going to be married 
to Miss Wilmot, for w’hom 1 ahvays suspected he X05 
had a real passion, though he took every opportunity 
before me to express his contempt both of her person 
and fortune This new^s only served to increase 
poor Olivia^s affliction : such a flagrant breach of 
hdelity was more than her courage could support. I no 
was resolved, howmver, to get more certain infor-- 
niation, and to defeat, ii possible, the roTjjk'tioi' cd' 
his designs, by sending my son to old Wilmoi 
with instructions to know the truth of the report, and 
to deliver Miss Wilmot a letter, i^tirratirg Mr. 115 
Thornhiirs conduct in my family. My son went in 
pursuance of my directions, and in three days 
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returned, assuring us of the truth of the account ; but 
that he had found it impossible to deliver the letter, 
120 which he was therefore obliged to leave, as Mr. 
Thornhill and Miss Wilmot were visitins: round the 
country. They were to be married, he said, in a few 
days, having appeared together ^^t church the Sunday 
before he was there, in great splendour, the bride 
125 attended by six young ladies, and he by as many 
gentlemen. Their approaching nuptials filled the 
whole country with rejoicing, and they usually rode 
out together in the grandest equipage that had been 
seen in the country for many years All the friends 
130 of both families, he said, were there, particularly the 
Squire’s uncle, Sir William Thornhill, who bore so 
' good a character. He added, that nothing but mirth 
and feasting were going forward ; that all the country 
praised the young bride’s beauty, and the bride- 
133 groom’s fine person, and that they were immensely 
fond of each other ; concluding, that he could not help 
thinking Mr. Thornhill one of the most happ}^ men 
in the world. 

« Why, let him, if he can,^’ returned I : “ but, my 
140 son, observed this bed of straw and unsheltering 
roof ; those mouldering walls and humid floor ; my 
wretched body thus disabled by fire, and my children 
weeping round me for bread : you have come 
home, my child, to all this , yet here, even here, you 
145 see a man that would not for a thousand worlds 
exchange situations. Oh, my children, if you could 
but learn to commune with your own hearts, and 
know what noble company you can make them, you 
would little regard the elegance and splendour of the 
250 worthless. Almost all men have been taught to call life 
a passage, and themselves the travellers. The simili- 
tude still may be improved, when we observe that the 
good or joyful and serene, like travellers that are 
going towards lionre ; the wicked but by intervals 
155 happy, like travellers that are going into exile.” 
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My compassion for my poor overpowered 

by this new disaster, interrupted what I had further to 
observe. I bade her mother support her, and after a 
short time she recovered. She appeared from that 
time more calm, and I imagined had gained a new i6a 
degree of resolution ; but appearances deceived me : 
for her tranquillity was the languor of over-wrought 
resentment A supply of provisions, charitably sent 
us by my kind parishioners, seemed to diffuse new 
cheerfulness among the rest of the family, nor was I 165 
displeased at seeing them once more sprightly and 
at ease It would have been unjust to damp their 
satisfactions, merely to condole with resolute melan- 
choly, or to burden them with a sadness they did not 
feel. Thus, once more the tale went round, and the ijO 
song was demanded, and cheerfulness condescended 
to hover round our little habitation. 

CHAPTER XXIV. 

FRESH CALAMITIES, 

The next morning the sun arose with peculiar 
warmth for the season, so that we agreed to breakfast 
together on the honeysuckle bank ; where, while we 
sat, my youngest daughter at my request joined her 
voice to the concert on the trees about us. It was 5 
in this place my poor Olivia first met her seducer, and 
every object served to recall her sadness. But that 
melancholy which is excited by objects of pleasure, 
or inspired by sounds of harmony, soothes the heart 
instead of corroding it. Her mother, too, upon this 
occasion, felt a pi v-^n-ir.g distress, and wept, and loved 
her daughter ? ^ “Do, my pretty Olivia,’^ 

cried she, “ let us have that little melancholy air your 
papa was so fond of ; your sister Sophy has already 
obliged us. Do, child ; it will please your old father.""' 

She complied in a manner so exquisitely pathetic as 
moved me : 
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When lovely woman sloops lo folly, 

And finds too late that men betray. 

What charm can soothe her melancholy 
What art can wash her guilt away ? 

The only art her guilt to cover, 

To hide her shame from every eye, 

To give repentf-nce lo her lover, 

And wring his bosom, is — to die* 

As she was concluding the last stanza, to which an 
interruption in her voice from sorrow gave peculiar 
softness, the appearance of Mr. ThornhilFs equipage 
at a distance alarmed us all, but particularly’' increased 
30 the uneasiness of my eldest daughter, who, desirous of 
shunning her betrayer, reiuned to the house with hei 
sister. Jn a few minutes he was alighted from his 
chariot, and making up to the place where 1 was still 
sitting, inquired after my health with his usual air of 
35 familiarity. “ Sir,’^ replied I, your present assurance • 
only serves to aggravate the baseness of your charac- 
ter ; and there was a time when I would have chastis- 
ed your insolence for r; thus to appear 
before me. But now you are safe ; for age has cooled 
40 my passions, and my calling restrains them/' 

“ I vow, my dear sir,” returned he, “ J am amazed 
at all this ; nor can I understand what it means ! I 
hope you don’t think your daughter’s late excursion 
with me had anything criminal in it ?” 

45 '' Go/' cried 1; thou art a wretch, a poor, ;)i;if 

wretch, and eveiy^ way a liar ; but your in uir;."-' 
secures from my anger I Yet, sir, I am descended 
from a family ihai would not have borne this ! — And 
so, thou vile thing, to gratify a momentary passion, 
50 thou hast made one proi creature wretched for life^ 
and polluted a lamily rh-J. had nothing but honoui 
for their portion I” 

“ If she or you” returned he, “ are resolved to be 
miserable, I cannot help it. But you may still be 
35 ^^Ppy ; 2nd whatever opinion you ‘may have forined 
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of me, you shall ever find me ready to contribute to it. 

We can marry her to another in a short time ; and, 
what is more, she may keep her lover beside ; for 
1 protest -I shall ever continue to have a true regard 
for her.” 60 

I found all my passions alarmed at this new degra- 
ding proposal ; for though the mind may often be calm 
under great injuries, little villany can at any time get 
within the soul, and sting it into rage, — ■“ Avoid my 
sight, thou reptile 1 ” cried I nor enntinue to insult 65 
me with thy presence. Were my brave son at home, 
he would not suffer this ; but lam old and disabled, 
and every way undone.” 

“ 1 find,” cried he, “ you are bent upon oblig- 
ing me to talk in a harsher manner than I intend- y© 
ed. But as I have shown you what may be hoped from 
my friendship, it may not be improper to represent 
what may be the consequences of my resentment. 

My attorney, to whom your late bond has been trans- 
ferred, threatens hard ; nor do 1 know how to prevent 75 
the course of justice, except by paying the money my- 
self ; which, as [ have been at some expenses lately ' 
previous to my intended marriage, is not so easy to 
be done. And then my steward talks of driving for 
the rent : it is certain he knows his duty ; for I never 80 
trouble myself with affairs of that nature. Yet still I 
could wish to serve you, and even to have you and 
your daughter present at my marriage, which is 
shortly to be solemnized with Miss Wilmot ; it is 
even the request of my charming Arabella herself, 85 
whom I hope you will not refuse.” 

‘‘ Mr. Thornhill,” replied f, ‘‘ hear me once for all ; 
as to your marriage with any but my daughter, that I 
never will consent to ; and though your friendship 
could raise me to a throne, or your resentment sink 9c® 
me to the grave, yet would I despise both. Thou hast 
once wofully, irreparably deceived me. I reposed 
my heart upon thine honour, and have found its base- 
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ness. Never more, therefore, expect friendship from 
me. Go, and possess what fortune has given thee — • 
beauty, riches, health, and pleasure. Go, and leave 
me to want, infamy, disease, and sorrow. Yet, hum- 
bled as I am, shall my heart still vindicate its dignity; 
and though thou hast my forgiveness, thou shalt ever 
100 have my contempt.'^ 

“If so,^’ returned he, “ depend upon it you shall 
feel the effects of this insolence ; and we shall shortly 
see which is the fittest object of scorn, you or me.^’ — 
Upon w^hich he departed abruptly. 

205 My wife and son, who were present at this inter- 
view, seemed terrified with apprehension. My daugh- 
ters also, finding that he was gone, came out to be 
informed of the result of our conference, which, when 
known, alarmed them not less than the rest. But as 
310 to myself, I disregarded the utmost stretch of his 
malevolence : he had already struck the blow, and 
now J stood prepared to repel every new effort, like 
one of those instruments used in the art of war, 
which, how^ever, throwm, still presents a point to 
315 receive the enemy. 

We soon, however, found that he had not threaten- 
ed in vain ; for the very next morning his steward 
came to demand my annual rent, which, by the train 
of accidents already related, 1 w^as unable to pay. 
320 The consequence of my incapacity was his driving 
my cattle that evening, and their being appraised and 
sold the next day for less than half their value. My 
W'ife and children now therefore entreated me to 
comply upon any terms, rather than incur certain 
325 destruction. They even begged of me to adir.il lii^ 
visits once more, and used ail their little eloquence 
to paint the calamities I was going to endure, — the 
terrors of a prison in so rigorous a season as the 
present, with the danger that threatened my health 
^230 from the late accident that happened by the fire. But 
I continued inflexible- 
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Why, my treasures,” cried I, “ why will you thus 
attempt to persuade me to the thing that is not right? 

My duty has taught me to forgive him ; but my con- 
science will not permit me to approve. Would you 135 
have me applaud to the world what my heart must 
internally condemn ? Would you have me tamely sit 
down and flatter our infamous betrayer ; and, to avoid 
a prison, continually suffer the more galling bonds of 
mental confinement ? No, never 1 If we are to be 140 
taken from this abode, only let us hold to the right ; 
and wherever we are thrown, we can still retire to a 
charming apartment, w'hen we can look round our 
own hearts with intrepidity and with pleasure !” 

In this manner we spent that evening. Early the 145 
next morning, as the snow had fallen in great abun- 
dance in the night, my son w^as employed in clearing 
it away, and opening a passage before the door. He 
had not been thus engaged long, when he came run- 
ning in, with looks all pale, to tell us that two stran- 150 
gers, whom he knew to be officers of justice, were 
making towards the house. 

Just as he spoke they came in, and approaching the 
bed where I lay, after previously informing me of 
their employment and business, made me their pri- 153 
soner, bidding me prepare to go with them to the 
country gaol, which was eleven miles off. 

“ My friends,” said I, '‘this is severe weather in 
which you have come to t-^ke me to a prison ; and it 
is particularly unfortunate at this time, as one of my 160 
arms has lately been burnt in a terrible manner, and 
it has thrown me into a slight fever, and \ want 
clothes to cover me, and I am now too weak and old 
to walk far in such deep snow ; but, if it must be 
so — ” 165 

I then turned to my wife and children, and directed 
them to get together wffiat few things were left us, 
and to prepare immediately for leaving this place. I 
entreated them to be expeditious ; and desired my 
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170 son to assist his eldest sister, who, from a conscious- 
ness that she was the cause of all our calamities, was 
fallen, and had lost anguish in insensibility I 
encouraged my wife, who, pale and trembling, clasped 
our affrighted little ones in her arms, that clung to her 
27S bosom in silence, dreading to look round at the stran- 
gers. in the meantime my youngest daughter prepared 
for our departure, and as she received several hints to 
use dispatch, in about an hour we were ready to depart. 

CHAPTER XXV. 

so srraATioN, nowEvuiR wretciird it see^ws, but has some 

SORT OE COMPOKT Al'lENDINO IT. 

We set forward from this peaceful neighbourhood, 
and w^alked on slowly. My eldest being 

enfeebled by a slow fever, which had begun tor some 
days to undermine her constitution, one of the officers 
5 who had a horse kindly took her behind him ; for 
even these men cannot entirely divest themselves of 
humanity My son led one of the little ones by the 
hand, and my wife the other, while 1 leaned upon my 
youngest girl, whose tears fell, not for her own, but 
10 my distresses. 

We were now got from my late dwelling about two 
miles, when we saw a crowd, running and shouting 
behind us, consisting of about fifty of my poorest 
parishioners. These, with dreadful imprecations, 
15 soon seized upon the two officers of justice, and 
swearing they would never see their minister go to 
gaol while they had a drop of blood to shed in his 
defence, were going to use them with great severity. 
The consequence might have been fatal, had I not 
20 immediately interposed, and with some difficulty 
rescued the officers from the hands of the enraged 
multitude. My children, who looked upon my dedivery 
now as certain, appeared .transported with joy, and 
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.vere incapable of containing their raptures. But they 
'^^ere soon undeceived, upon hearing me address the 25 
poor deluded people, who came, as they imagined, to 
do me service 

“What! my friends/^ cried i, “and is this the 
way you love me ? Is this the manner you obey the 
instructions I have given you from the pulpit ? Thus 30 
to dji" in the face of justice, and bring down ruin on 
yourselves and me? Which is your ring-leader? 
Show me the man that has thus seduced you. As 
sure as he lives he shall feel my resentment. Alas ! 
my dear deluded dock, return back to the duty you 35 
owe to God, to your country, and to me I shall yet 
perhaps one day see you in greater felicity here, and 
contribute to make your lives more happy. But, let 
it least be my comfort, when I pen my fold for im- 
mortality, that not one here shall be wanting.” 

They now seemed all repentance, and, melting into 
tears, came one after the other to bid me farewell. I 
shook each tenderly by the hand, and leaving them 
my blessing, proceeded forward without meeting any 
further interruption. Some hours before night, we 45 
reached the town, or rather village, for it consisted 
but of a few mean houses, having lost all its former 
opulence, and retaining no marks of its ancient 
superiority but the gaol. 

Upon entering, we put up at an inn, where we had 50 
such refreshments as could most readily be procured, 
and I sapped with my family with my usual cheer- 
fulness. After seeing them properly accommodated 
for that night, I next attended the sheriff^s officers 
to the prison, w'hich had formerly been built for the 55 
purposes of w’^ar, and consisted of one large apart- 
ment, strongly grated, and paved with stone, common 
to both feibns and debtors at certain hours in the 
four-and-twenty. Besides this, every prisoner had a 
separate cell, where he was locked in fir the night. 60 

1 expected, upon my entrance, to lind nothing but 
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lamentations and various sounds of misery , but k 
was very different. The prisoners seemed all employ- 
ed in one common design, that of forgetting thought 
^5 in merriment or clamour. I was apprised of the usual 
perquisites required upon these occasions, and imme- 
diately complied with the demand, though the little 
money I had was very near being all exhausted. This 
was immediately sent away for liquor, and the whole 
7^ prison was soon filled with riot, bugl.t'er and pro- 
faneness. 

“ How,’’ cried I to myself, “ shall men so very 
wicked be cheerful, and shall I be melancholy ? I feel 
only the same confinement with them, and I think I 
7'S have more reason to be happy. 

With such reflections I laboured to become cheer- 
ful ; but cheerfulness was n^ver yet produced by 
effort, which is itself painful As 1 was sitting, there- 
fore, in a corner of the gaol, in a pensive posture, 
8o one of my fellow-prisoners came up, and, sitting by 
me, entered into conversation, it was my constant 
rule in life never to avoid the conversation of any 
man who seemed to desire it : for if good, I might 
profit by his instruction , if bad, he might be assisted 
85 by mine. I found this to be a knowing man, of strong 
unlettered sense, but a thorough knowledge of the 
world, as it is called, or, more properly speaking of 
human nature on the wrong side. He asked me if I 
had taken care to provide myself with a bed, which 
90 was a circumstance I had never once attended to. 

‘‘ That’s unfortunate,’’ cried he, “ as you are allowed- 
here nothing but straw, and your apartment is 
very large and cold However, you seem to be 
something of a gentleman, and, as 1 have been one 
95 myself in my time, part of my bed-clothes are heartily 
at your service.” 

I thanked him, professing my surprise at finding 
such humanity in a gaol in misfortunes ; adding, to> 
iej: him see that 1 was a scholar, “ That the sage 
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ancient seemed to understand the value of company lOC 
in affliction, when he said Ton kosmon aire^ ei dos ton 
etairon ; and, in fact,” continued 1 , ‘‘ what is the world 
if it affords only solitude ?” 

You talk of the world, sir,” retuned my follow- 
prisoner ; “ the world is in its dotage ; and yet the 105 
cosmogony or creation of the world has puzzled the 
philosophers of every age. What a medley of opinions 
have they not broached upon the creation of the 
v/orld ! Sanchoniathon, Manetho, Berosus, and Ocellus 
Lucanus, have attempted it in vain The latter has IIC 
these words, Anarchon ara kai atelutaio 7 i to pan, 
which implies” — “ 1 ask pardon, sir,” cried 1 , “ for in- 
terrupting so much learning; but I think I have heard*, 
all this before. Have I not had the pleasure of once 
seeing you at Wellbridge .fair, and is not your name 115 
Ephraim Jenkinson ?” At this demand he only sighed. 

“ 1 suppose you must recollect,” resumed 1 , “ one 
Doctor Primrose, from whom you bought a horse ?” 

He now at once recollected me ; for ’he gloominess 
of the place and the r.np:v)r.rli:r.g night had prevented I20 
his distinguishing my features before. Yes, sir,” 
returned Mr. Jenkinson, ” f remember you perfectly 
well ; 1 bought a horse, but forgot to pay for him. Your 
neighbour Flamborough is the only prosecutor I am 
any way afraid of at the next assizes; for he intends 125 
to swear positively against me as a coiner. 1 am 
heartily sorry, sir, 1 ever deceived you, or indeed any 
man ; for you see,” continued he, showing his 
shackles, “ what my tricks have brought me to.” 

“Well, sir,” replied I, “your kindness in offering 13c 
me assistance when you could expect no return shall 
be repaid with my endeavouj Y -)r totally 

suppress Mr Flamborough’s , . ; < . ; ■ will send 

my son to him for that purpose the opiportiinityy 
nor do I in the least doubt but he uul co:r.])ly witn 135 
my request ; and as to my own evidence, you aeecfbe 
under no uneasiness about that.” 
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‘'Well, sir’’ cried he, “all the return I can make 
shall be yours. You shall have pore than half ray 
.740 bed-clothes to-night, and I’ll take care to stand your 
friend in the prison, where 1 think I have some 
influerxe.’’ 

I thanked him, and could notaviod being surprised 
at the present youthful change in his aspect ; for at 
145 the time i had seen him before, he appeared at 
least sixty. ‘‘ Sir,” answered he, “ you are little 
acquainted with the world , 1 had, at that time, false 
hair, and have learnt the art of counterfeiting every 
age from seventeen to seventy. Ah, sir! had I but 
3 5G bestowed half the pains in learning a trade that 1 
-have in learning to be a scoundrel, I might have been 
a rich man at this day But, rogue as I am, still i 
may be your friend, and that, perhaps, when you least 
expect it ” 

155 We were now prevented from further conversation 
by the arrival of the gaoler’s servants, who came to 
call over the prisoners’ names, and lock up for the 
night A fellow also, with a bundle of straw for my 
bed, attended, who led me along a dark narrow pas- 
t6o sage, into a room paved like the common prison, and 
in one corner of this i spread my bed, and the 
clothes given me by my fellow-prisoner; which done, 
ray condutor, who was civil enough, bade me a good 
mghi. After my usual meditations, and having 
{65 praised my Heavenly Corrector, I laid myself down, 
and slept with the utmost tranquillity till morning. 

CHAPTER XXVL 

A REPOKMAnON IN THE GAOL .* TO MAKE I -WS COIJ'’! LTR, 
TBEY SHOULD REWARD AS WLEL AS 

The next morning early, I was awakened by my 
farflily, whom I found in tears at my bedside The 
gloomy strength of everything about us, it seems, had 
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daunted them. I gently rebuked their sorrow, assur- 
ingthem I had never slept with greater tranquillity, and 5 
next inquired aftei> my eldest daughter, who was not 
among them. They informed me that yesterday’s 
uneasiness and fatigue had increased her fever, and 
it was judged proper to leave her behind. My next 
care was to send my son to procure a room or two to ic 
lodge the family in, as near the prison as con'*'cn:ent'V 
could be found. He obeyed , but could only find one 
apartment, which v\as hired at a small expense for his 
mother and sisters, the gaoler, with humanity, con- 
senting to let him and his two little brothers He in the 15 
prison with me A bed was therefore prepared for 
them in a corner of the room, which 1 thought answer- 
ed very conveniently. 1 was willing, however, pre- 
viously to know whether my little children chose to 
lie in a place which seemed to fright them upon 2C 
entrance. 

“ Well,’’ cried I, “my good boys, how do you like 
your bed ? I hope you are not afraid tojie in this room, 
"dark as it appears 

No, papa,” says Dick, “1 am not afraid to lie any 25 
where, where you are.” 

“ And says Bill, who was yet but four years old, 

love every place best that my papa is in.” 

After this I allotted to each of the family what 
they were to do. My daughter w^as paiticuiarly 30 
directed to w'atch her declining sister’s health , my 
wife w^as to attend me . my little boys were to read to 
me : ‘'And as for you, my son,” continued I, “it is by 
the labour of your hands we must all hope to be sup' 
ported. Your wages as a day-labourer will be fully 35 
sufficient, with proper frugality, to maintain us ail, 
and comfortably too. Thou art now sixteen years old, 
and hast strength ; and it w'as given thee, my son, for 
very r.seful purposes , for it must save from famine 
your helpless parents and family. Prepare then, this 
evening, to look out for work against to-morrow, and 
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bring home every ninght what money you earn for 
our support.” 

Having thus instructed him, and settled the rest, I 
walked down to the common prison, where I could 
enjoy more air and room. But I was not long there 
when the execrations, lewdness, and brutality that 
invaded me on every side, drove me back to my apart- 
ment again. Here I sat for some time ponderi-i; upon 
50 the strange infatuation of wretches, who, finding all 
mankind in open arms against them, were labouring 
to make themselves a future and a tremendous 
enemy. 

Their insensibility excited my highest compassion, 
and blotted my own uneasiness from my mind. It even 
appeared a duty incumbent upon me to attempt to 
reclaim them. I resolved, therefore, once more to 
return, and, in spite of their contempt, to give them 
my advice, and conquer them by my perseverance. 
60 Going, therefore, among them again, I informed Mr. 
Jenkinson of my design, at which he laughed heartily, 
but communicated it to the rest. The proposal was 
received with the greatest good humour, as it promised 
to afford a new fund of entertainment to persons who' 
5^ had now no other resource for mirth but what could 
be derived from ridicule or debauchery. 

I therefore read them a portion of the service with 
a loud, unaffected voice, and found my audience per^- 
fectly merry upon the occasion. Lewd whispers, groans 
yo of contrition burlesqued, winking and coughing, alter- 
nately excited laughter. However, I continued with 
my natural solemnity to read on, sensible that what 
I did might mend some, but could itself receive no 
contamination from any. 

^5 After reading, I entered upon my exhortation, 
which was rather calculated at first to amuse them 
than to reprove. I previously observed, that no other 
motive but their welfare could induce me to this ; that 
I was their fellow-prisoner, and nov/ not got nothing 
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by preaching. I was sorry, I said, to hear them so 80 
very profane ; because they got nothing by it, but 
might lose a great deal : “ For be assured, my friends,” 
cried I , — “ for you are my friends, however the world 
may disclaim your friendship, — though you swore 
twelve thousand oaths in a day, it would not put one 8 § 
penny in your purse Then what signifies calling 
every moment upon the devil, and courting his friend- 
ship, since you find how scurvily he uses you ^ He 
has given you nothing here, you find, but a mouthful 
of oaths and an empty belly , and, by the best 90 
accounts I have of him, he will give you nothing that’s 
.good hereafter. 

“ If used ill in our dealings with one man, we natur- 
ally go elsewhere Were it not worth your while, 
then, just to try how you may like the usage of 95 
another master, who gives you fair promises at least to 
come to him ? Surely, my friends, of all stupidity in 
the world, his must be the greatest, who, after robbing 
a house, runs to the thief-takers for protection. And 
yet, how are you more wise ? You are all seeking loa 
comfort from one that has already betrayed you, 
applying to a more malicious being than any thief- 
taker of them all , for they only decoy and then 
hang you ; but he decoys and hangs, and, what is 
worst of all, will not let you loose after the hangman 105 
has done.” 

When I had concluded, I received the compliments 
of my audience, some of whom came and shook me 
by the hand, swearing that I was a very honest fellow, 
and that they desired my further acquaintance. I no 
therefore promised to repeat my lecture next day, 
and actully conceived some hopes of making a refor- 
mation here ; for it had ever been my opinion, that 
no man was past the hour of amendment, every heart 
lying open to the shafts of reproof, if the archer 115 
could but take a proper aim. When I had thus satis- 
fied my mind, I went back to my apartment, where 
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my wife prepared a frugal meal^ while Mr. JenkinsoE 
begged leave to add his dinner to ours and partake of 
120 the pleasure, as he was kind enough to express it, of 
my conversation. He had not yet seen my family; 
for as they came to my apartment by a door in the 
narrow passage already described, by this means 
the}?’ avoided the common prison. Jenkinson at the 
525 first interview^ therefore, seemed not a little struck 
w?ith the beauty of my youngest daughter, which her 
pensive air contributed to iH'-ighlcn ; and my little 
ones did not pass unnoticed. 

“ Alas Doctor, cried he, “ these children are toe 
13^ handsome and too good for such a place as this !” 

Why, Mr. Jenkinson, replied I, thank Heaven, 
my children are pretty tolerable in morals ; and if 
they be good, it matters little for the rest.^’ 

“ I fancy, sir,^’ returned my fellow-prisoner, “ that 
135 it must give you great comfort to have all this little 
family about you.^’ 

“ A comfort, Mr. Jenkinson ’ replied I yes, it 
is indeed a comfort, and I would not be without them 
for all the w^orld ; for they ‘can make a dungeon seem 
140 a palace. There is but one way in this life of wound- 
ing my happiness, and that is by injuring them.^’ 

“ J am afraid then, sir,” cried he, ‘'that I am in 
some measure culpable : for I think I see here (look- 
ing at my son Moses; one that I have injured, and by 
X 45 whom I wish to be forgiven.’’ 

My son immediately recollected his voice and 
features, though he had before seen him in disguise, 
and taking him by the hand, with a smile, forg'iv c him. 
“Yet.” continued he, “I can’t help w'ondering at 
150 what you could see in my face, to think me a proper 
mark for deception,” 

“ My dear sir,” returned the other, “ it was not your 
face, but your white si kings, and the black ribbon 
in your hair, that all urea me. But no disparagement 
1^55 parts, I have deceived wiser men than you ia 
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my time ; and yet, with all my tricks, the blockheads 
have been too many for me at last.” 

“ I suppose,” cried my son, “ that the narrative of 
such a life as yours must be extremely instructive 
and amusing.” 

Not much of either,” returned Mr. Jenkinson. 

Those relations which describe the tricks and vices 
only of mankind, by increasing our suspicion in life, 
retard our success. The traveller that distrusts 
every person he meets, and turns back upon the 
apnearance of every man that looks like a robber, 
seldom arrives in time at his journey^s end. 

“Indeed, I think, from my own experience, that 
the knowing one is the silliest fellow under the sun. 
i was thought cunning from my very childhood : 
when but seven years old, the ladies would say that 
I was a perfect little man , at fourteen, I knew' the 
■world, cocked my hat, and loved the ladies , at twenty, 
though I was perfectly honest, yet every one thought 
me so cunning, that not one w*ouId trust rne. Thus jjc 
T was at last obliged to turn sharper in my own 
defence, and have lived ever since, my head throb- 
bing with schemes to deceive, and my heart palpi- 
tating with fears of detection. I used often to laugh 
at your honest simple neighbour Fiamborough, and, iSq 
one way or another, generally cheated him once a 
year Yet still the honest man went forward with- 
out suspicion, and grew rich, v/hile 1 still continued 
tricksy and cunning, and Avas poor, without the 
consolation of being honest. However,” continued 
he, “ let me know your case, and Avhat has brought you 
here ; perhaps, though I have not skill to avoid a 
gaol myself, I may extricate my frien^.” 

In compliance with his curiosity, 1 informed him of 
the whole train of accidents and follies that had 19Q 
plunged me into my present troubles, and my utter 
inability to get free. 

After hearing my story, and pausing some minutes, 

10 
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he slapped his forehead, as if he had hit upon some- 
395 thing material, and took his leave, saying, he would 
try what could be done. 

CHAPTER XXVIL 

THE SA.ME SUBJKCT CONTlNUKIi. 

The next morning 1 communicated to my wife and 
children the scheme I had planned ol reforming the 
prisoners, which they received with universal dis- 
approbation, alleging the impossibility and impro- 
5 priety of it , adding that my endeavours would no 
way contribute to their amendment, but might prob- 
ably disgrace my calling 

“ Excuse me,^' returned I ; “ these people, howe\er 
fallen, are still men ; and that is a very good title to 
10 my affections. Good counsel rejected, returns to 
enrich the giver’s bosom , and though the instruction 
I communicate may not mend them, yet it will as- 
suredly mend myself. If these wretches, my children, 
were princes, there would be thousands ready to 
15 offer their ministry ; but, in my opinion, the heart that 
is buried in a dungeon is as precious as that seated 
upon a throne. Yes, my treasures, if 1 can mend 
them, I will ' perhaps they will not all despise me. 
Perhaps I may catch up even one from the gulf, and 
20 that will be great gain.; for is there upon earth a 
gem so precious as the human soul ? ” 

Thus saying, I left them, and descended to the 
common prison, where I found the prisoners very 
merry, expecting my arrival , and each prepared with 
^5 some gaol trick to play upon the Doctor. Thus, as 
I was going to begin, one turned my wig awry, as if 
by accident, and then asked my pardon. A second, 
who stood at some distance, had a knack of spitting 
through his teeth, which fell in showers upon my 
3© book. A third would cry Amen in such an affected 
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lone, as gave the rest great delight. A foartli had 
slyly picked my pocket of my spectacles But there 
was one whose trick gave more universal pleasure 
than ail the rest , for, observing the manner m which 
I had disposed my books on the table before me, he 35 
very dexterously displaced one of them, and put an 
obscene jest-book of his own in the place. How- 
ever, I took no notice of all that this mischievous 
group of little beings could do, but went on, per- 
fectly sensible that what was ridiculous in my attempt 40 
would excite mirth only the first or second time, 
while what was serious would be permanent. My 
design succeeded, and in less than six days some 
were penitent, and ail attentive. 

It w^as now that I applauded my perseverance and 45 
address, at thus giving sensibility to wretches divest- 
ed of every moral feeling, and now began to 
think of doing them temporal services also, by 
rendering their situation somewhat more comfort- 
able Their time had hitherto been divided between 50 
famine and excess, tumultuous not and bitter repin- 
ing. Their only employment w'as quarrelling among 
each other, playing at cribbage, and cutting tobacco- 
stoppers. From this last mode of idle industry I 
took the hint of setting such as chose to work at 55 
cutting pegs for tobacconists and shoemakers, the 
proper wood being bought by a general subscription, 
and, when manufactured, sold by my r A ; 

so that each earned something every da) — a uidlia 
indeed, but sufficient to maintain him. 60 

I did not stop here, but instituted fines for the 
punishment of immorality, and rewards for peculiar 
industry. Thus, in less than a fortnight 1 had formed 
them into something social and humane, and had the 
pleasure of regarding myself as a legislator, wiio had 65 
brought men from their native ferocity into friendship 
and obedience. 

And it were highly to be wished, that legislative 
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power w'ould thus direct the law rather to reformation 
than severity , that it would seem convinced that the 
work of eradicating crimes is not by making punish- 
ments familiar, but formidable Then, instead of 
our present prisons, which find or make men guilty, 
which enclose wretches for the commission of one 
75 crime, and return them, if returned alive, fitted for 
the perpetration of thousands, we ‘should see, as in 
other parts of Europe, places of penitence and soli- 
tude, w'here the accused might be attended by such 
as could give them repentance, if guilty, or new 
bo motives to virtue, if innocent And this, but not the 
increasing nuri'hrnenfs is the w^ay to mend a State 
Nor can I avoid even questioning the validity of that 
right 'which social combinations have assumed, o\ 
capitally p’ n-^hirg offences of a slight nature. Jn 
^5 cases of murder, their right is obvious, as it is the dut) 
of us ail, from the law of self-defence, to cut off that 
man who has show’n a ; r d for the life of 
another. Against such, all nature rises in arms ; but 
it is not so against him who steals my property. 
t )0 Natural law' gives me no right to take away his life, 
as, by that, the horse he steals is as much his pro- 
perty as mine. If, then, 1 have any right, it must be 
from a compact made between us, that he whc 
deprives the other of his horse shall die. But this 
95 is a false compact ; because no man has a right tc 
barter his life any more than to take it away, as it is 
not his OW'D. And besides, the compact is inade- 
quate, and would be set aside, even in a court of 
modern equity, as there is a great penalty for a ver\ 
loo trifling convenience, since it is far better that two 
men should live than that one man should ride. But 
a compact that is false between tw'o men, is equally 
so between a hundred, or a hundred thousand ; for as 
ten millions of circles can never make a square, so 
105 the united voice of myriads cannot lend the smallest 
foundation to falsehood. It is thus that leasor 
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speaks, and untutored nature, says the same thing. 
Savages, that are directed by natural law alone, are 
very tender of the lives of each other ; they seldom 
shed blood but to retaliate former cruelty. i rc- 

Our Saxon ancestors, fierce as they were in war, 

Had but few executions in times of peace ; and, in all 
commencing governments that have the print of 
nature still strong upon them, scarce any crime is 
held capital. IF5 

It is among the citizens of a refined community 
that penal laws, which are in the hands of the rich, 
are laid upon the poor. Government, while it grows 
older, seems to acquire the moroseness of age ; and, 
as if our property were become dearer in proportion i:>o 
as it increased — as if the more enormous our wealth 
the more extensive our fears — all our possessions are 
paled up with new edicts every day, and hung round 
with gibbets to scare every invader. 

I cannot tell whether it is from the number of our 125 
penal laws, or the licentiousness of our people, that 
this countr}^ should show more convicts in a year 
than half the dominions of Europe united. Perhaps 
it is owing to both ; for they mutually produce each 
other. When, by indiscriminate penal laws, a nation 130 
beholds the same punishment affixed to dissimilar 
degrees of guilt, from perceiving no distinction in 
the penalty, the people are led to lose all sense of 
distinction in the crime, and this distinction is the 
bulwark of all morality: thus the multitude of laws 135 
produce new vices, and new vices call for fresh re- 
straints. 

It were to be wished, then, that power, instead of 
contriving new laws to punish vice^ instead of draw- 
iiig luvd the cords of society till a convulsion come 140 
to ‘burst them ; instead of cutting away wretches as 
useless before we have tried their utility ; instead of 
converting correction into vengeance,— it were to be 
wished that we tried the restrictive arts of govera- 
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of the people. We should then hnd that creatures, 
whose souls are held as dross, only wanted the hand 
of a refiner , we should then find that creatures, nou 
stuck up for long tortures, lest luxury should feel a 
350 momentary pang, might, il properly treated, serve 
to sinew the state in times of danger . that as their 
faces are like ours, their hearts are so too , that 
few minds are so base as that perseverance cannot 
amend ; that a man may see his last crime without 
355 dying for it ; and that very little blood will serve tc 
cement our security, 

CHAPTER XXVI 11. 

HAPPINESS AND MIS&PY KATHPR THE RESULT OF PRFDExXCB 
THAN OF YIBIUE IN THIS LIFE ; TOIUORAL EVILS OR FELICITIES 
BEING BECARDED HY HEAVEN AS THINf.S MERELY IN THEM- 
SELVES TRIFLING, AND UNWORTHY ITS CARE IN THE 
DISTRIBUTION. 

I had now- been confined more than a fortnight, 
but had not since my arrival been visited by my dear 
Olivia, and I greatly longed to see her Having com- 
municated my wishes to my wife, the next morning 
5 the poor girl entered my apartment, leaning on her 
sister’s arm. The change which I saw in her coun- 
tenance struck me. The numberless graces that once 
resided there were now fled, and the hand of death 
seemed to have moulded every feature to alarm me. 
so Her temples were sunk, her forehead was tense, aric 
a fatal paleness sat upon her cheek. 

‘4 am glad to see thee, my dear/' cried I : “but 
why this dejection, Livy.^ I hope, my love, you have 
too great a regard for me to permit disappointment 
35 thus to undermine a life which I pri/c as my own. 
Be cheerful, child, and vve may yet see happier days.’’' 
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“ You have ever, sir,^^ replied she, “ been kind to 
me, and it adds to my pain that I shall never have an 
opportunity of sharing that happiness you promise. 
Happiness, I fear, is no longer reserved for me here ; 2c 
and I long to be rid of a place where I have only 
found distress. Indeed, sir, 1 wish you would make a 
proper submission to Mr. Thornhill ; it may in some 
measure induce him to pity you, and it will give me 
relief in dying 25 

Never, child,’’ replied T ; ‘‘ never will I be brought 
to acknowledge my daughter a prostitute , lor though 
the world may look upon your offence with scorn, let 
it be mine to regard it as a mark of creduhty, not of 
guilt. My dear, I am no way miserable in this place, 
however dismal it may seem ; and be assured, that 
while you continue to bless me by living, he shall 
never have my consent to make you more wretched 
by marrying another ” 

After the departure of my daughter, my fellow- 35 
prisoner, who was by at this interview, sensibly enough 
expostulated on my obstinacy in refusing a submission 
which promised to give me freedom. He observed, 
that the rest of my family was not to be sacrificed to 
the peace of one child alone, and she the only one 40 
who had offended me, “Besides,” added he, “ I don't 
know if it be just thus to obstruct the union of man 
and wife, which you do at present, by refusing to con- 
sent to a match you cannot hinder, but may render 
unhappy.” _ _ 45 

Sir,” replied I, “ you are unacquainted with the 
man that oppresses us. I am very sensible that no- 
submission i can make could procure me liberty even 
fc^ an hour. 1 am told that even in this very room a 
debtor of his, no later than last year, died for want. 50 
Rut though my submission and approbation could 
transfer me from hence to the most beautiful apart- 
ment he is possessed of, yet 1 would grant neither, as 
something whispers me that it would be giving a 
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55 sanction to adultery. While my daughter lives, no 
other marriage of his shall ever be legal in my eye. 
Were she removed, indeed, I should be the basest of 
men, from any resentment of my own, to attempt 
putting asunder those who wish for a union No, 
villain as he is, 1 should then wish him married, to 
’ prevent the consequences of his future debaucheries. 
But now, should I not be the most cruel of all fathers 
to sign an instrument which must send my child to 
the grave, merely to avoid a prison myself , and thus, 
jgj, to escape one pang, break my child’s heart with a 
^ thousand ^ ” 

He acquiesced in the justice of this a-nswer, but 
could not avoid observing, that he feared my daughter’s 
life was already too much wasted to keep me 
0 long a prisoner. “ However,’^ continued he, “ though 
you refuse to submit to the nephew, 1 hope you have 
no objections to laying your case before the uncle, 
who has the first character in the kingdom for every- 
thing that is just and good. I would advise you to 
75 send him a letter by the post, intimating all his 
nephew’s ill usage , and my life for it, that in three 
days you shall have an answer.” I thanked him for 
the hint, and instantly set about compKiug; but 1 
wanted paper, and unluckily all our money had been 
^o laid out that morning in provisions : however, he 
supplied me. 

For the three ensuing days I was in a state of 
anxiety to know what reception my letter might meet 
with > but in the meantime was frequently solicited 
85 by my wife to submit to any conditions rather than 
remain here, and every hour received repeated 
accounts of the decline of my daughter’s health The 
third day and the fourth arrived, but 1 received no 
answer to my letter * the complaints of a stranger 
90 against a favourite nephew -.were no way likely to 
succeed ; so that these hopes soon vanished like all 
my former. Yiy mind, however, still supported itself, 
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though confinement and bad air began to make a 
visible alteration in my health, and my arm that had 
suffered in the fire grew worse. My children, however, 95 
sat by me, and while I was stretched on my straw, 
read to me by turns, or listened and wept at my in- 
structions. Bui my daughter’s health declined faster 
than mine • every message from her contributed to 
increase my apprehensions and pain. The fifth morn- 100 
ing after I had written the letter which was sent to 
Sir William Thornhill, I was alarmed with an account 
that she was speechless Now it was that confine- 
ment was truly painful to me ; my soul was bursting 
from its prison to be near the pillow of my child, to 105 
comfort, to strengthen her, to receive her last wishes, 
and teach her soul the way to Heaven ! Another 
account came she was expiring, and yet I was 
debarred the small comfort of weeping by her. My 
fellow-prisoncr, some time after, came with the last no 

account He bade me be patient • she was dead ! 

The next morning he returned, and found me with 
my two little ones, now my only companions, who 
were using all their innocent efforts to comfort me. 
They entreated to read to me, and bade me not to n 5 
cry, for I was now too old to weep. “ And is not my 
sister an angel, now, papa?” cried the eldest; '‘and 
why, then, are you sorry for her ^ I wish I were an 
angel out of this frightful place, if my papa were with 
me.’^ — "Yes,” added my youngest darling, " Heaven, 130 
where my sister is, is a finer place than this, and 
there are none but good people there, and the people 
here are very bad,” 

Mr. Jenkinson interrupted their harmless prattle by 
observing, that, now my daughter was no more, I 135 
should seriously think of the rest of my family, and 
attempt to save my own life, which was every day 
declining for want of necessaries and wholesome air. 

He added, that it was now incumbent on me to sacri- 
ffee any pride or resentment of iny own to the welfare 130 
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of those who depended on me for support ; and that 
I was now, both by reason and justice, obliged to try 
to reconcile my landlord. 

“ Heaven be praised/’ replied I, “ there is no pride 
135 left me now . I should detest my owm heart if I saw 
either pride or resentment lurking there On the 
contrary, as my oppressor has been once my parish- 
ioner, 1 hope one day to present him up an unpol- 
luted soul at the eternal tribunal. No, sir, 1 have no 
240 resentment now ; and though he has taken from me 
what I held dearer than ail his treasures, though he 
has wrung my heait, — for I am sick almost to faint- 
ing, very sick, my fellow-prisoner, — yet that shall 
never inspire me with '.-—r-'p- - 1 am now willing 

i4o to approve his marriage d, n this submission can 
do him any pleasure, let him know- that if I have done 
him any injury I am sorry for it” 

Mr. Jenkinson took pen and ink, and wrote down 
my submission nearly as I have expressed it, to which 
350 I signed my name. My son was employed to carr}' 
the letter to Mr. Thornhill, who was then at his seat 
in the country. He w^ent, and, in about six hours, 
returned with a verbal answer He had some diffi- 
culty, he said, to get a sight of his landlord, as the 
155 servants were insolent and suspicious : but he acci- 
dentally saw' him as he w'as going out upon business, 
preparing for his marriage, which was to be in three 
days. He continued to inform us, that he stept up in 
the humblest manner, and delivered the letter, which 
160 W'hen Mr. Thornhill had read, he said that all submis- 
sion was now too late and unnecessary ; that he had 
heard of our application to his uncle, w’hich met wdth 
the contempt it deserved , and, as for the rest, that 
all future applications should be directed to his 
165 attorney, not to him He observed, however, that as 
he had a very good opinion of the discretion of the 
two young ladies, they might have been the most 
agreeable intercessors. 
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“Weil, sir,” said I to my feilow-prisoner, “ you 
now discover the temper of the man that oppresses 170 
me. He can at once be facetious and cruel : but, let 
him use me as he will, 1 shall soon be free, in spite 
of all his bolts to restrain me. I am now drawing to- 
wards an abode that looks brighter as I approach it : 
this expectation cheers my afflictions, and though I 175 
leave an helpless family of orphans behind me, yet 
they will not be utterly forsaken : some friend, per- 
haps, will be found to assist them for the sake of their 
poor father, and some may charitably relieve them 
for the sake of their heavenly Father ” iSo 

Just as I spoke, my wife, whom I had not seen that 
day before, appeared with looks of terror, and mak- 
ing efforts, but unable, to speak. “ Why, my love,” ^ 
cried i, “ why will you thus increase my afflictions by 
your own? What though no submissions can turn 1S5 
our severe master, though he has doomed me to die 
in this place of wretchedness, and though we have lost 
a darling child, yet still you will find comfort in your 
other children when I shall be no more.” — “ We have 
indeed lost,” returned she, “ a darling child. My 190 
Sophia, my dearest is gone ; snatched from us, carried 
off by ruffians !” — “ How, madam,” cried my fellow- 
prisoner, “ Miss Sophia carried off by villains 1 sure 
it cannot be ? ” 

''She could only answer by a fixed look, and a flood 195 
of tears. But one of the prisoners’ wives who was 
present, and came in with her, gave us a more distinct 
account : she informed us, that as my wife, my 
daughter, and herself were taking a walk together on 
the great road, a little way out of the village, a post- 20c 
chaise and pair drove up to them, and instantly stop- 
ped ; upon which a well-dressed man, but not Mr. 
Thornhill, stepping out, clasped my daughter round 
the waist, and forcing her in, bade the postilion drive 
on, so that they were out of sight in a moment. 

“ Now,” cried I, “ the sum of my miseries is made 
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up, nor is it in the power of ari3'thing on earth to 
give me another pang. What’ not. one left! — not 
to leave me one * — The monster ^ — The child that 
210 was next my heart! — she had the beauty of an 
angel, and almost the wisdom of an angel. — But 
support that woman, nor let her fall. — Not to leave 
me one ! ’’ 

Alas ! my husband, ” said my wife, “ you seem to 
215 want comfort even more than I. Our distresses are 
great, but I could bear this and more, if I saw you 
but easy. They may take away my children, and all 
the world, if they leave me but you.’^ 

My son, who was present, endeavoured to moderate 
220 our grief , he bade us take comfort, for he hoped that 
'we might still have reason to be thankful My 
child,” cried f, ‘‘ look round the world, and see if 
there be any ^^appiness left me now. is not every ray 
of comfort shut out, while all our bright prospects 
225 only lie beyond the graye ^ “ My dear father,” 

returned he, 1 hope there is still something that will 
give you an interval of satisfaction , for I have a 
letter from my brother George.^'' — “What of him, 
child?” interrupted I does he know our misery? 
230 T hope my boy is exempt from any part of what his 
wretched family suffers?” — “Yes, sir,” returned he, 
“ he is perfectly gay, cheerful, and happy. His letter 
brings nothing but good news , he is the favourite of 
his colonel, who promises to procure him the very 
235 next lieutenancy that becomes vacant.” 

“ And are you sure of all this ? ” cried my wife ; 
“ are you sure that nothing ill has befallen my boy ? ” 
— “ Nothing, indeed, madam, ” returned my son : 
“ you shall see the letter, which will give you the 
240 highest pleasure ; and if anything can procure you 
comfort, I am sure that will.” — “ But are you sure,” 
still repeated she, “ that the letter is from himself, 
and that he is really so happy?” — “Yes, madam,” 
replied he, “ it ig certainly his, and he will one day be 
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the credit and support of our family.” — “ Then, I thank 245 
Providence,” cried she, “ that my last letter to him 
has miscarried. Yes, my dear, ” continued she, 
turning to me, “ I will now confess, that though the 
hand of Heaven is sore upon us in other instances, it 
has been favourable here. By the last letter 1 wrote 250 
my son, which was in the bitterness of anger, I 
desired him, upon his mother’s blessing, and if he 
had the heart of a man, to see justice done his father 
and^ sister, and avenge our cause. But, thanks be to 
Him that directs all things, it has miscarried, and I 255 
am at rest,” — “ Woman ! ” cried I, “ thou hast done 
very ill, and, at another time, my reproaches might 
have been more severe. Oh! what a tremendous -i 
gulf hast thou escaped, that would have buried both 
thee and him in endless ruin 1 Providence, indeed, 26c 
has here been kinder to us than we to ourselves. It 
has reserved that son to be the father and protector 
of my children when 1 shall be away. How unjustly 
did I complain of being stripped of every comfort, 
when still 1 hear that he is happy, and insensible of 265 
our afflictions ; still kept in reserve to support his 
widowed mother, and to protect his brothers and 
sisters I But v\bat sisters has he left ? He has no sisters 
now : they are all gone, robbed from me, and I am 
undone.” — Father,” interrupted my son, I beg you 2^0 
will give me leave to read this letter — I know it will 
please you.” Upon which, with my permission, he 
read as follows ; 

Honoured Sir, — I have called off my imagination 
a few moments from the pleasures that surround me, 275 
to fix it upon objects that are still more pleasing, — 
the dear little fireside at home. My fancy draws 
that harmless group, as listening to every line of this 
with great composure. I view those faces with 
delight, which never felt the deforming hand of 280 
ambition or distress I But, whatever your happiness 
may be at home, I am sure it will be some addition to 
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it to hear, that I am perfectly pleased with my 
situation, and every way happy here 
285 Our regiment is countermanded, and is not to leave 
the kingdom. The colonel, who professes himself 
my friend, takes me with him to all companies where 
he is acquainted, and, after my first visit, I generally 
find myself received with increased respect upon 

290 repeating it. I danced last night with Lady G 

and, could I forget you know whom, I might be 
perhaps successful. But it is my fate still to remem- 
ber others, while I am myself forgotten by most of 
my absent friends ; and in this number, 1 fear, sir, 
295 that f must consider you , for I have long expected 
the pleasure of a letter from home, to no purpose. 
Olivia and Sophia too promised to write, but seem to 
have forgotten me. Tell them they are two arrant 
little baggages, and that I am, at this moment, in a 
300 most violent passion with them ; yet still, I know not 
how, though I want to bluster a little, my heart is 
respondent only to softer emotions. Then, tell them, 
sir, that, after ail, I love them affectionately ; and be 
assured of my ever remaining. 

305 Your dutiful Son, 

“ In all our miseries,'^ ctied I, “ what thanks have 
we not to return, that one at least of our family is 
exempted from what we suffer? Heaven be his guard, 
and keep my boy thus happy, to be the support of his 
310 widowed mother, and the father of these two babes, 
which is all the patrimony I can now bequeath him ^ 
May he keep their innocence from, the temptations of 
want, and be their conductor in the paths of honour ! ’’ 
I had scarce said these words, w-^hen a noise like that 
315 of a tumult seemed to proceed from the prison below * 
it died away soon after, and a clanking of fetters was 
heard along the passage that led to my apartment. 
The keeper of the prison entered, holding a man all 
bloody, wounded, and fettered with the ^heaviest 
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irons. 1 looked with compassion on the wretch as he 3 JQ 
approached me, but with horror, when I found it was 
my own son “ My George ’ my George ’ and do I 
behold thee thus? Wounded — fettered! Is this thy 
happiness r* is this the manner you return to me ? 

Oh that this sight could break my heart at once, and 335 
let me die I 

“ Where, sir, is your fortitude ? ’’ returned my son, 
with an intrepid voice. ‘‘ i must suffer , my life is 
forfeited, and let them take it 

I tried to restrain my passions for a few minutes 330 
in silence, but I thought I should have died with the 
effort. — ‘‘ Oh, my boy, my heart weeps to behold thee 
thus, and I cannot, cannot help it In the moment 
that I thought thee blest, and prayed for thy safety, to 
behold thee thus again ' Chained — wounded , and yet 335 
the death of the youthful is happy. But I am old, a 
very old man, and have lived to see this day ! To see 
my children all untimely falling about me, while I 
continue a wretched survivor in the midst of ruin ! 

May all the curses that ever sunk a soul fall heavy 346 
upon the murderer of my children * May he live, like 
me, to see " 

“ Hold, sirl ” replied my son, “ or 1 shall blush for 
thee. How, sir ! forgetful of your age, your holy 
calling, thus to arrogate the justice of Heaven, and 345 
fling those curses upward that must soon descend to 
crush thy own grey head with destruction ! No, sir, 
let it be your care now to fit me for that vile death I 
must shortly suffer ; to arm me vvith hope and 
resolution ; to give me courage to drink of that 35D 
bitterness which must shortly be my portion.’^ 

‘‘ My child, you must not die : I am sure no offence 
of thine can deserve so vile a punishment. My 
George could never be guilty of any crime to make 
his ancestors ashamed of him.’' 355 

“ Mine, sir, ” returned my son, is, I fear, an 
unpardonable one. When I received my mother’s 
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letter from home, I immediately came down, deter- 
mined to punish the betrayer of our honour, and sent 
360 him an order to meet me, which he answered, not in 
person, but by despatching four of his domestics to 
seize me. I wounded one who first assaulted me, and 
I fear desperately , but the rest made me their 
prisoner. The coward is determined to put the law 
365 in execution against me ; the proofs are undeniable : 

I have sent a challenge, and as 1 am' the first 
transgressor upon the statute, I see no hopes of 
pardon. But you have often charmed me with your 
lessons of fortitude ; let me now, sir, find them in 
370 your example.” 

And, my son, you shall find them. I am now" 
raised above this wmrld, and all the pleasures it can. 
produce. From this moment I break from my heart 
all the ties that held it down to earth, and wdl prepare 
375 to fit us both for eternity. Yes, my son, I will point 
out the way, and my soul shall guide yours in the 
ascent, for we wall take our flight together. I now- 
see, and am convinced, you can expect no pardon 
here ; and I can only exhort you to seek it at that 
380 greatest tribunal where we both shall shortly answer. 
But, let us not be niggardly in our exhortation, but 
let all our fcllow^-prisoners have a share : — Good- 
gaoler, let them be permitted to stand here while I 
attempt to improve them.” Thus saying, I made an 
385 effort to rise from my straw', but wanted strength, and. 
w^as able only to recline against the wall The 
prisoners assembled themselves according to my 
directions, for they loved to hear my counsel : my sop 
and his mother supported me on either side ; I looked 
390 and saw that none were wanting, and then addressed 
them with the followdng exhortation. 
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CHAPTER XXLW 

!13iH LQUAt DliALllvGh OP PKoA I DhKCE DP 3^1 0^’S'I BATED W 1T¥F 
BEGaBD 'JO aBi^ BaPJY AID Ti3P. MISLBaBLE BEEE DEB« W. 
JHAT, EKOM 'IHE NAJPRE OE" FLE'J'SUKE AND P43S;, 'jllE 
WREICBE.!. Nil &T BE P fc PAID 'IB E ilA! ANCp: OP TKRIR S L’E’E"' ERIN GP 
IN the life IJp:BEAir'lEK. 

“ My friends, my children, and fellow-sufferers, 
when J reflect on the distribution of good and evil 
here below, I find that much has been given man to 
enjoy, } et still more to suffer Though we should 
examine the whole world, we shall not find one man 
so happy as to have nothing left to wish for, but we 
daily see thousands who by^ suicide «ho\v us they have 
nothing left to hope. Jn this life, then, it appears 
that we cannot be entirely blest, but yet wc may be 
cemp^ete'^y miserable lO 

W’l.) man should thus led pain , w'hy our 
wretchedness should be recjuisite in the formation of 
universal felicity , why, when all other systenis are 
made perfect by the peifection of their subordinate 
parts, the great system should require for its peifec- 15 
tion parts that are not only subordinate to others, but 
imperfect in themselves — these are questions that 
never can be explained, and might be useless if 
knowm. On this subject, Providence has thought fit 
to elude our curiosity, satisfied with granting us 20 
motives to consolation. 

“ In this situation man has called in the friendly 
assistance of philosophy , and Heaven, seeing the 
iiicapacit}' of that to console him, has given him the 
aid of religion. The consolations of philosopb}- are 25 
very amusing, but often fallacious it tells us, that 
life is filled wdlh comforts, if w'e will but enjoy them ; 
and, on the other band, that though w'e unavoidably 
have miseries here, life is short and they will scon be 
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30 over. Thus do these consolations destroy each other ; 
for, if life is a place of comfort, its shortness must be 
misery, and if it be long, our griefs are protracted. 
Thus philosophy is weak ; but religion comforts in 
a higher strain. Man is here, it tells us, fitting up 
35 his mind, and preparing it for another abode. When 
the good man leaves the body, and is all a glorious 
mind, he will find he has been making himself a 
heaven of happiness here ; while the wretch that has 
been maimed and contaminated by his vices, shrinks 
40 from his body with terror, and finds that he has 
anticipated the vengeance of Heaven. To religion, 
then, we must hold, in every circumstance of life, for 
our truest comfort : for if already we are happy, it is 
a pleasure to think that we can make that happiness 
45 unending; and if we are miserable, it is very consol- 
ing to think that there is a place of rest Thus, to 
the fortunate, religion holds out a continuance of 
bliss ; to the wretched, a change from pain. 

“ But though religion is very kind to all men, it 
50 has promised peculiar rewards to the unhappy • the 
sick, the naked, the houseless, the heavy laden, and 
the prisoner, have ever most frequent promises in our 
sacred law- The Author of our religion everywhere 
professes himself the wretch’s friend, and, unlike the 
55 false ones .of this world, bestows all his caresses 
upon the forlorn. The unthinking have censured 
this as partiabty, as a preference without merit to 
deserve it. But they never reflect, that it is not in 
the pow^r even of Heaven itself to make the offer of 
60 unceasing felicity as great a gift to the happy as to 
the miserable. To the first, eternity is -but a single 
blessing, since at most it but increases what they 
already possess. To the latter, it is a double advan- 
tage, for it diminishes their pain here, and rewards 
65 them with heavenly bliss hereafter. 

“ But Providence is in another respect kinder to the 
poor than to the rich ; for as it thus makes the life 
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Lifter death more desirable, so it smoothes the passage 
there. The wretched have kad a long familiarity 
with every face of terror. The man of sorrows lays 
himself quietly down, without possessions to regret, 
and but few ties to stop his departure . he feels only 
nature’s pang in the final separation, and this is no 
way greater than he has often fainted under before ; 
tor, after a certain degree of pain, every new breach 75 
that death opens in the constitution nature kindly 
covers with insensibility. 

'' Thus Providence has given the wretched two 
Ld/iiitpqc.' over the happy in this life, — greater 
felicity ill dying, and in heaven all that superiority of So 
pleasure which arises from contrasted enjoyment."* 

And this superiority, my friends, is no small advan- 
tage, and seems to be one of the pleasures c*'*'''’ ' " • 

man in the parable; for tbougji ne was » . 

heaven, and felt all the raptures it could give, yet it 85 
was mentioned as an addition to his happiness, that 
had once been wretched, and now was comforted; 
that he had known what it was to be miserable, and 
now felt what it was to be happy. 

“Thus, my friends, you see religion does what 90 
/nilo-cphy could never do . it shows the equal deal- 
ing-; of hi cave n to the happy and the unhappy, and 
levels all human enjoyments to nearly the same 
standard. It gives to both rich and poor the same 
happiness hereafter, and equal hopes to aspire after 95 
it; but, if the rich have the advantage of enjoying 
pleasure here, the poor have the endless satisfaction 
of knowing what it was once to be miserable, when 
crowned with endless felicity hereafter; and even 
though this should be called a small advantage, yet, foo 
being an eternal one, it must make up by duration 
what the temporal happiness of the great may have 
exceeded by intenseness. 

“ These are. therefore, the consolations which the 
wretched have peculiar to themselves^ and in which 1 05 
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they are above the rest of mankind: in other respectt- 
they are below them They who would know the 
miseries of the poor, must see life and endure it. To 
declaim on the temporal advantages they enjoy, is 
2 10 only repeating what none either belie\e or practise 
The men who have the necessaries of living, are no^ 
poor; and they who want them, must be miserable^ 
yes, my friends, w’e must be miserable No vain 
efforts oi a refined imagination can soothe the wants. 
315 of nature, can give elastic sweetness to the clank 
vapour of a dungeon, or ease to the of a 

broken heart Let the philosopher from his couch of 
softness tell us that W’e can resist all these alas ! the 
effort by which w’e resist them is still the greatest 
320 pain Death is slight, and any man may sustain it ^ 
but torments are dreadful, and these no man can 
endure. 

“ To us then, my Iriends, the promises of hajipinest 
in heaven should be peculiarly dear , for if 6ui 
125 rew^ard be in this life alone, we are then, indeed, of 
all men the most miserable. When I look round these 
gloomy walls, made to terrify as well as to coniine us, 
this light, that only serves to show the horrors of the 
place ; those shackles, that tyranny has imposed, or 
330 crime made tiecessary ; w^hen I survey these emacia- 
ted looks, and hear those groans — oh, my friends, 
what a glorious exchange would heaven be for these - 
To fl) through regions unconfined as air — to bask in 
the sunshine of eternal bliss — to carol over endless > 
135 hymns of praise — to have no master to threaten or 
insult us, but the form of Goodness himself for ever 
in our eyes ’ — wTen I think of these things, death 
becomes the messenger of very glad tidings ; wTen 
I think cf these things, his sharpest arrow becomes 
J40 the staff of my support; when 1 think of these things, 
what is there in life worth having ; when 1 think of 
these things, what is there that should not be spurn- 
ed away : kings in their palaces should groan for suck 
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, advantages ; but we, Humbled as we are, should yearn 
for them. 145 

“ And shall these things be ours ? Ours they will 
certainly be, if we but try for them ; and, what is a 
comfort, we are shut out from many temptations that 
would retard our pursuit. Only let us try for them, 
and they will certainly be ours ; and, what is still a 150 
comfort, shortly too . for if we look back on a past 
life, it appears but a very short span, and whatever 
we may think of the rest of life, it will yet be found 
of less duration ; as we grow older, the days seem to 
grow shorter, and our intimacy with Time ever 155 
lessens the perception of his stay. Then let us take 
comfort now, for we shall soon be at our journey^s^ 
end ; we shall soon lay down the heavy burden laid 
by Heaven upon us ; and though death, the only 
friend of the wretched, for a little while mocks the 160 
weary traveller with the view, and like his horizon 
still flies before him; yet the time will certainly and 
shortl)^ come, when we shall cease from our toil ; 
when the luxuriant great ones of the world shall no 
more tread us to the earth ; when we shall think with 165 
pleasure of our sufferings below ; when we shall be 
surrounded with all our friends, or such as deserved 
our friendship : when our bliss shall be unutterable, 
and still, to crown all, unending." 


CHAPTER XXX, 

.'SAPPItSR PROSPECTS BEGIN TO APPEAR. LET US UB INPLEXIDLE, 
ANU FORTUNE WILL AT LAST CS^NGS IN OUR FAVOUR. 

When I had thus finished, and my audience was 
retired, the gaoler, who v/as one of the most huma.ne 
of his profession, hoped I would not be dispicas'-'d, 
as what he did was but his duty, observing, that he 
must be obliged to remove my son into a stronger 5 
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ceil, but that he should be permitted to revisit me 
every morning. 1 thanked him for his clemency, anc^ 
grasping my boy’s hand, bade him farewell, and be 
mindful of the great duty that was before him. 

I© I again therefore laid me down, and one of mjr 
little ones sat by my bedside reading, when Mr. 
Jenkinson entering, informed me that there was 
news of my daughter ; for that she w’as seen by a 
person about two hours before in a strange gentle- 
15 man’s company, and that they had stopped at a neigh« 
bouring village for refreshment, and seemed as if 
returning to town. He had scarcely delivered this 
new^s when the gaoler came, with looks of haste and 
^pleasure, to inform me that my daughter was found. 
20 Moses came running in a moment after, crying out 
that his sister 8op.hia was below, and coming up with 
our old friend Mr. Burchell. 

Just as he delivered this news, my dearest girl 
entered, and, with looks almost wild with pleasure, 
25 ran to kiss me, in a transport of affection. Her 
mother’s tears and silence also show^ed her pleasure, 

. “ Here, papa,” cried the charming girl, “ here is the 
brave man to w^hom I owe my delivery ; to this 
gentleman’s intrepidity I am indebted for my happi- 

30 ness and safety ’’ A kiss from Mr. Burchell, wdiose 

pleasure seemed even greater than hers, interrupted 
what she w'as going to add. 

“ Ah I Mr. Burchell,” cried I, “ this is but a 
wretched habitation you now find us in ; and we are 
35 now very different from what you last saw us. Tou 
w'ere ever our friend : \ve have long discovered our 
errors wdth regard to you, and repented ol our 
Ingratitude. After the vile usage you then received 
at my hands, I am almost ashamed to behold your 
40 face ; yet I hope you’ll forgive me, as T was deceived 
by a base ungenerous wretch, who, under the mask 
0f friendship, has undone me.” 

‘‘It is impossible,” cried Mr. Burchell, “that f- 
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should forgive you, as you never deserved my resent- 
ment 1 partly saw your delusion then, and as it w’as 45 
out of my power to restrain, I could only pity it/’ 

It was ever my conjecture,” cried 1 , “ that your 
mind was noble , but now' I find it so —But tell me, 
my dear child, how’ thou hast been relieved, or W’ho 
the luffians were who carried thee away ’’ 50 

“ Indeed, sir/’ replied she, “ as to the \illain who 
carried me off, 1 am yet ignorant. For, as my mamma 
and I were walking out, he came behind us, and, 
almost before J could call for help, forced me 
into the post-chaise, and in an instant the horses 55 
dro\e away. ] met seveial on the road, to whom J 
cried out for assistance, but they disregarded my^ 
entreaties. In the meantime, the ruffian himself used 
every art to hinder me from crying out : he flattered 
and threatened by turns, and sw'ore that, if I conti- 60 
nued but silent, he intended no harm. In the mean- 
time 1 had broken the canvas that he had drawn up, 
and whom should I perceive at^ome distance but 
your old friend Mr Burchell, walking along with his 
usual swiftness, with the great stick for w’hich we 65 
used so much to ridicule him. As soon as w*e came 
within hearing, 1 called out to him by name, and 
entreated bis help. I repeated my exclamations 
several times, upon which, with a very loud voice, he 
bid the postilion stop :but the boy took no notice, but 70 
drove on with still greater speed J now thought he 
could never overtake us, when, in less than a "'"ir- tr 
1 saw Mr Burchell come running rn by the •' 
the horses, and, with one blow', ki ock il c poitliio”! is 
the ground. The horses, when he w'as fallen, soon 75 
stopped of themselves, and the ruffian, stepping out, 
gAith oaths and menaces, drew his sword, and ordered 
him, at bis peril, to retire ; but Mr. Burchell, running 
up, shivered his sword to pieces, and then pursued him 
for near a quarter of a mile ; but he made his escape. 80 
J w^as at this time come out myself, willing to assist 
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my deliverer , but he soon returned to me ii. triumph. 
The postilion, who was recovered, was going to make 
his escape too , but Mr Rurcheli ordered him at hib 
1 5 peril to mount again and drive back to town. 
Finding it impossible to resist, he reluctantly com 
plied, though the wound he had received seemed, to 
me at least, to be dangerous. He continued to com- 
plain of the pain as we drove along, so that he at 
^0 last cKcited Mr. Burchell's compassion, who, at my 
request, vc’’..;'. him for another, at an inn where 
we called on our return ” 

" Welcome, then,” cried 1 “ my child ' and ihou, her 
gallant deliverer, a thousand welcomes ' Tno :gh oar 
^5'T:heer is but wretched, yd our hearts are '-eady to 
receive you. And now, Mr. Burchell, as you have 
delivered my girl, if you think her a rccomj-x use, she 
is yours if you can stoop to an alliance with a family 
so poor as mine, ta.ke her, obtain her consent, — as f 
yoo know you have her heart, — and you have mine And 
let me tell vou, sir,- that I give you no small t'*easure . 
she has been celebrated for beauty, it is true, but that 
is not my meaning,— ?-l give you up a treasure in her 
mind.” 

105 But I suppose, sir,’’ cried Mr. Burchell, that you 
are apprised of my circumstances, and of my incapa- 
city to support her as she deserves 

“ if your present obpiction,” replie 1 f, “ be meant 
as an evasion of my oher, f desist but f know no man 
110 so worthy to deserve her as you , and if I could give 
her thousands, and thousands sought her from me, 
yet my honest brave Burchell should be my dearest 
choice.” 

To all this his silence alone seemed to give a 
1x5 mortifying refusal : and, without the least reply to mi* 
offer, he demanded if he could not be furnished with 
refreshments from the next inn ; to which being 
answered in the affirmative, he ordered them to send in 
the best dinner that could be provided upon such short 
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,iotice. He bespoke also a dozen of their best wines IZG 
and some cordials for me , adding, with a smile, that 
he would stretcli a little for once, and, though in a 
prison, asserted he was never better disposed to be 
merry The waiter soon made his appearance with 
preparations for dinner, a table was lent us by the 125 
gaoler, who seemed remarkably assiduous , the wine 
was disposed in ordei% and two very w^ell dressed 
dishes were brought in. 

My daughter had not yet heard of her poor brother's 
melancholy situation, and we all seemed -g to 

damp her cheerfulness by the relation. But it w*as in 
vain that 1 attempted to appear cheerful , the cir- 
cumstances of my unfortunate son broke through all 
efforts to dis:seimble ; so tha* I was at last obliged to 
damp our mirth by i elating his mii>fortunes, and wish- 135 
ing that he might be pcimitted to share wdth us in 
this little interval of satisfaction. After my guests 
w^ere recovered from the consternation my account 
had produced, I retiuested also that Mr. Jenkinson, 
a fellow-prisoner, might be admitted, and the gaoler ^ 4 ® 
granted my request v ith an air of unusual sub- 
mission. The clanking of my son’s irons was no 
sooner heard along the passage, than his sister ran 
impatiently to meet him, wTile Mr Burchell, in the 
meantime, asked me if my son’s name was George ; 145 
to which replying in the affirmative, he still continued 
silent. As soon as my boy entered the room, I could 
perceive he regarded Mr. Burchell with a look of 
astonishment and reverence. Come on,” cried 1 , “ my 
son , though we are fallen very low, yet Providence 15^ 
has been pleased to grant us some small relaxation 
from pain Thy sister is restored to us, and there is 
her deliverer ; to that brave man it is that 1 am 
indebted for yet having a daughter : give him, my boy, 
the hand of friendship, he deserves our warmest X 55 
gratitude.” 

My son seemed all this while regrrdle''-. of what 
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1 said, and stiii continued fixed at a respectful dis- 
tance. “ My dear brother,” cried his sister, “ why 
i6o don’t you thank my' good deliverer ? the brave should 
ever love each other.” 

He still continued his silence and astonishment, till 
our guest at last perceived himself to be known, and, 
all his native dignity, desired my son tc 
165 come forward. Never before had I seen anything so 
truly m.ajestic as the air he assumed on this occasion. 
The greatest object in the universe, says a certain 
philosopher, is a good man struggling with adversity 
yet there is still a greater, which is the good man that 
170 comes to relieve it. After he had regarded my son 
for some time with a superior air, 1 again Find,” saic 
he “ unthinking boy, that the same crime — .” But here 
he w-as interruptecFby one of the gaoler’^s servants 
who came to inform us that a person of distinction, 
175 who had driven into town with a chariot and several 
attendants, sent his respects to the gentleman that 
was w ith us, and begged to know when he should think 
proper to be waitecl upon. “ Bid the fellow^ wait,” 
cried our guest,, “ till 1 shall have leisure to receive 
iSo him and then turning to my son, “ I again Find 
sir,” proceeded he, “ that you are guilty of the same 
offence for which you once had my reproof, and 
for which the law- is now preparing its justesl 
punishments, You imagine, perhaps, that a contempt 
185 for your own life gives you a right to take that 
of another : but where, sir, is the difierence between 
a duellist,- who hazards a life of no value, and the 
murderer w ho acts wnth greater security Is it any 
dirnirutiori of the gamester's fraud, wdien he alleg'cs 
igo that lie has staked a counter ?” 

“ Alas, sir,” cried I, ‘'whoc vcryouare, pity the pool 
misguided creature; for what he has done was in 
obedience to a deluded mother, who, in the bitterness 
of her resentmeiii, reciuired liim, upon her blessing. 
195 to avenge her quarrel. Here, sir, is the lettei 
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^fshich \\ill serve to convince }Ou of her imprudence 
and diminish his guilt."^ 

He took the letter, and hastily read it over. 
ThiSj’^ says he though not a perfect excuse, is such 
a palliation of his fault as induces me to forgive him. 23a 
And now, sir,” continued he, kindly taking my son by 
the hand, “ I see you are surprised at finding me here , 
but I have often visited prisons upon occasions less 
interesting, T am now come to see justice done a 
worthy man, for whom 1 have the most sincv^^re esteem. 205 
1 have long been a disguised spectator of thy father’s 
benevolence. I have, at his little dwelling, enjoyed 
respect uncontaminated by flattery , and have received 
that happiness that courts could not give, from the 
amusing simplicity around his fire-side My nephev‘< 210 
has been apprised of my intentions of coming here, 
and, I find, is arived It would be wu g him and 
you to condemn him without examination , if there be 
injury, there shall be redress , and this 1 may say. 
without boasting, that none have everlaxtd the injus- 215 
tice of Sir William Thornhill ” 

We no'sv found the personage whom wx had so long 
entertained ?s an harmless amusing companion, \vas 
no other than the celebrated Sir William Thornhill, to 
whose virtues and =i"p' ’r xarce any wxtc 22O 

strangers. The poo' ’ . ’ was in reality a 

man of ‘large fortune and great interest, to whom 
senates listened wdth applause, and whom pafty 
heard with xonviction : who was the friend of his 
country, but loyal to his king. My poor wife, 225 
Kcolh cling her former familiant} , seemed to shrink 
with apprehension ; but Sophia, who a few 
before thought him her own, now' p’xri^i'.g th-,' 
immense distance to which he was rcmoMxl by 
fortune, was unable to conceal her tears 230 

“Ah! sir,” cried my wife, with a piteous aspect, 
how is it possible that I can r\er have your forgive- 
ness ? The slights you leccived from me the la^t 
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time I had the honour of seeing you at our house, and 
235 the jokes which I audaciously threw out — these, sir, I 
fear, can never be forgiven.” 

“ My dear good lady,” returned he with a smile, 
if vou had your ]oke, I had my answer I’ll leave it 
to all the company if mine were noi as good as yours. 
240 To say the truth, I know nobody whom i am disposed 
to be angry with at present, but the fellow who so 
fric-hted my little girl here I had not even time to 
examine the rascal’s person so as to describe him in 
an advertisement Can you tell me, Sophia, my dear, 
245 whether you should know him again ^ 

“ Indeed, sir,” replied she, “ I can’t be positive . 
vet now I recollect, he had a large mark over one of 
his eyebrows ” — ‘‘ I ask pardon, madam,” interrupted 
Jenkinson, who was by, “ but be so good to inform 
250 me if the fellow wore his own red hair — “Yes, ! 
think '^o,” cried Sophia. “ And did your honour,” 
continued be, turning to Sir William, “ observe the 
length of his legs?” — ‘‘ I can't be sure of theii 
length,” cried the Baronet, “ but I am convinced of 
255 their swiftness , for he outran me, which is what 1 
thooght few men in the kingdom could have done.” 
— “ Please your honour,” cried Jenkinson, “ I know 
the man ; it is certainly the same : the best runner in 
England ; he has beaten Piiiwire of New^castle : 
260 Timothy Baxter is his name , I know him perfectly, and 
the very place of his retreat this moment. If your 
honour Will bid Mr. Gaoler let two of his men go with 
me, {’11 engage to produce him to you in an hour at. 
farthest ” Upon this the gaoler was called, who 
265 instantly appearing. Sir William demanded if he 
knew him “ Yes, please your honour,” replied the 
gaoler, “ 1 know Sir William Thornhill well, and 
everybody that knows anything of him will desire to 
know more of him ” — Well, then,” said the Baronet, 
270 “ my request is, that you will permit this man and 
two of your servants to go upon a* message by my 
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auLhority ; and as I am in the commission of the 
peace, I undertake to secure you.’^ — '* Tour promise 
is sufficient, replied the other, “ and you mav, at a 
minute’s warning, send them over England whenever 3,7 
your honour thinks fit.” 

In pursuance of the gaoler’s compliance. Jenkinson 
was despatched in search of Timothy Baxter, while 
we were amused wdth the assiduity of our youngest 
boy Bill, who had just come in and climbed up Sir 28a 
William’s neck, in order to kiss him. His mother 
w'as immediately going to chastise his familiarity, 
but the worthy man prevented her , and taking the 
child, all ragged as he was, upon his knee, “ What, 

Bill, you chubby rogue.” cried he, “do you remember 2^$ 
your old friend Burchell? and Dick, too, my honest 
veteran, are you here? you shall find I have not 
forgot you.’’ So saying, he gave each a large piece 
of "b.-r; .h wffiich the poor fellow’s ate very 

heartily, as they had got that morning a very scanty 2go 
breakfast. 

We now sat dowm to dinner, which was almost 
cold ; but previously, my arm still painful, 

Sir William wrote a prescription, tor he had made 
the study of physic his amusement, and w'as more 395 
than moderately skilled in the profession : this being 
sent to an apothecary wffio lived in .he place, my arm 
W’as dressed, and I found almost instantaneous relief. 

We were w’aited upon at dinner by the gr.-’- himself, 
who was willing to do our guest all the honour in his 
power. But before we bad well dined., another 
message ' was brought from his nephew, desiring 
permission to appear in order to vindicate his inno- 
cence and honour: wdth which request the Baronet 
complied, and desired Mr. Thornhill to be introduced, 
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CHAPTER XXX I, 

FOBMER BL'NJSV0L!6^'CE NOW BEPAII) WIIH UNEXPEOTEO 
INTER F ST. 

Mr. Thornhill made his appearance with a 
smile, which he seldom ^vanted, and was going to 
embrace his uncle, which the other repulsed with an 
air of disdain. No fawning, sir, at present,'’ cried 
5 the Baronet, with a look of severity ; ‘‘ the only way 
to my heart is by the road of honour ; but here I only 
see complicated instances of falsehood, cowardice, 
and oppression How is it, sir, that this poor man, for 
whom I know you professed a friendship, is used thus 
10 hardly? His daughter vilely seduced as a recompense 
for his hospitality, and he himself thrown into prison, 
perhaps for resenting the insult? His son, too, whom 
you feared to face as a man " 

“ It it possible, sir,” interrupted his nephew, “ that 
IS my uncle should object that 'as a crime, which his 
repeated instructions alone have persuaded me to 
avoid ? ” 

‘‘Your rebuke,” cried Sir William, “ is just; you 
have acted, in this instance, prudently and well, 
20 though not quite as your father would have done . my 

brother, indeed, was the soul of honour ; but thou 

Yes, you have acted, in this instance, perfectly right, 
and it has my warmest approbation.” 

And 1 hope, ” said his nephew, “ that the rest of 
'^5 my conduct will not be found to deserve censure. I 
appeared, sir, with this gentleman’s daughter at some 
places of public amusement : thus, what was levity, 
scandal called by a harsher name, and it was reported 
I had debauched her.. I waited on her father in 
30 person, willing to clear the thing to his satisfaction, 
and he received me only with insult and abuse. As 
for the rest, with regard to his beingiiere, my attorney 
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and steward can best inform you, as I commit the 
management of biisiness entirely to them. If he has 
contracted debts, and is unwilling, or even uhable to 35 
pay them, it is their business to proceed in this 
manner ■ and I see no hardship or injustice in 
pursuing the most legal means of redress.’^ 

If this,’’ cried Sir William, “ be as you have 
stated it, there is nothing unpardonable in 3mur 4c 
offence , and though your conduct might have been 
^nore generous in not sufferiug this gentleman to be 
oppressed by subordinate tyranny, yet it has been at 
^east equitable 

“ He cannot contradict a single particular,” replied 45 
che Squire ; defy him to do so ; and several of niv 
servants are ready to attest what I say. Thus, sir/’ 
continued he, finding that I was silent, for in fact f 
could not contradict him — “ thus, sir, my own 
innocence is vindicated but though at your entreaty 50 
I am ready to forgive this gentleman ever))' other 
offence, yet his attempts to lessen me in your esteem 
excite a resentment that I cannot govern , and this, 
too, at a time when his son was actually preparing 
to take away my life, — -this, 1 say, was such guilt, >5 
that I am determined to let the law take ro”’*=e 
I have here the challenge that was sent 
witnesses to prove it . one of my servants has been 
wounded dangerously : and even though my uncle 
himself should dissuade me, which I know he will not, 60 
yet I will see public justice done, ^nd he shall suffer 
for itd’ 

” Thou monster cried my wife, “hast thou not 
had vengeance enough alread)’-, but must rny poor 
boy feel thy cruelty? I hope that good Sir William 65 
will protect us ; for my’’ son is as innocent as a child ; 

I am sure he is, and never did harm to man.” 

“Madam,” replied the good man, “your wishes for 
his safety are not greater than mine , but I am sorry 
':o find his guilt tgo plain , and if my nephew persists 70 
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But the appearance of Jenkinson and the gaoler’s 

two servants now called ofi ouraLtenti^n, who entered 
hauling in a tall man, very genteelly dressed, and 
answering the description already given of the ruBian 
75 who had carried oH my daughter ‘‘Here,” cried 
Jenkmson, pulling him in, “ here we have him : and if 
ever there was a candidate lor Tyburn, this is one.” 

The moment Mr Thornhill perceived the prisoner 
and Jenkinson who had him in custody, he seemed to 
So shrink back wdth terror. His face became pale with 
conscious guilt, and he would have withdrawn, but 
Jenkinson, who perceived his design, stopped him. 
“ What, Squire,” cried he, are you a.shamed of your 
two old acquaintances, Jenkinson and Haxter ? But 
83 this is the way tha.t all great men forget their friends; 
though 1 am resolved w'e will not forget you. Out 
prisoner, please your honour. ” continued he, turning 
to Sir W’'illiam, “ has already confessed all This is 
the gentleman reported to be so dangerously wounded. 
90 He declares that* it was Mr. Thornhill who first put 
him upon this affair : that he gave liim the clothe?- 
he now Avears, to appear like a gentleman, and 
furnished him with the post-chaise. The plan was 
laid bcHveen them, that he should carry off the young 
95 lady to a place of safety, and that there he should 
threaten and terrify her, but Mr. Thornhill was to 
come in, in the meantime, as if by accident, to her 
rescue, and that they should fight a wTile, and then 
he was to run o §, — by wdiich Mr. Thornhill would 
100 have the better opportunity of gaining her affections 
'himself, under the character of Iier defender. 

Sir William remembered the coat to have been 
worn by his nephew, and all the rest the prisoner 
himself confirmed by a more circumstantial account ; 
JOS concluding, that Mr. Thornhill had often declared to 
him that he was in love with both sisters at the same 
time. 

Heavens !” cried Sir William, what a viper 
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have I been fostering in iny bosom ’ And so fond of 
public justue, too, as he seemed to be ' But he shall n 
have it . secure him, Mr. Gaoler — Yet, hold! J fear 
there is not legal evidence to detain him ” 

Upon this Mr. Thornhill, with the utmost humility, 
entreau-d that two such abandoned wretches might 
not be admitted as evidences against him. but that Ii5 
his ser\arits should be examined. “ Your servants 
replied Sii William “ Wretch * call them yours no 
longer but come, let us hear nhat those fellow’s have 
to say ; let his butler be called.*’ 

When the butler was introduced, he soon perceived 120 
by bis former master’s looks that all his power was 
now^ dver. Tell me,’’ cried Sir William, sternly, 

“ have you e\er seen your master, and that fellow' 
dressed up in his clothes, in company — 

Yes, please your honour,” cried the butler, “ a 125 
thousand times he was the man that always brought 
him his ladies.” — ‘fdow !” interrupted young Mr. 
Thornhill, ” this to my face’''” Yes,” replied the 
butler, “ 01 to any man’s face To tell you a truth, 
Master Thornhill, I ne^er either loved you or liked £3*^ 
you, and 1 don’t care if 1 tell you now a piece of my 
mind.” — ”Now, then,” cried Jenkinson, ‘‘tell bis 
honour whether you know anything of me ” — ” 1 can’t 
say,” replied the butler, ” that I know’ much good of 
you The night that gentleman’s daughter was 135 
deluded to our house, you were one of them ” — “ So 
then,” cried Sir William, ‘‘ I find you have brought a 
very fine wdtness to pro\e your innocence* thou 
stain to humanity ' to associate wdtb such wreicht-s ’ 
But,” continuing his examination, “you tell me, Mr. 140 
Butler, that this w*as the person who brought him 
this old gentleman’s daughter.” — “No, please your 
honour,” replied the butler, “ he did not bring her, 
for the Sqmre hims'elf undertook that business: but 
he brought the priest that pretended to marry them.” 145 
It is but too true,” cried Jenkinson , “ i cannot 
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deny it; that was the employment assigned me, 
and 1 confess it to my confusion.” 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed the Baronet, “ how 
every new discovery of his villainy alarms me! All 
his guilt is now too plain, and I lind his prosecution 
was dictated by tyranny, cowardice, and revenge. 
At my request, Mr. Gaoler, set this young officer, 
now your prisoner, free, and trust to me for the 
S55 consequences. FIl make it my business to set the 
aifair in a proper light to my friend the magistratr, 
who has committed him. But where is the unfortunate 
young lady herself? Let her appear to confront this 
wretch • i long to know by what arts he has seduced 
i6o her. Entreat her to come in. Where is she 

“ Ah 1 sir,” said I, “ that question stings me to the 
heart * I was once indeed happy in a daughter, but 
her miseries — ” Another interruption here prevented 
me : for who should make her appearance but Miss 
165 Arabella VVilmot, who was next day to have been 
married to Mr. Thornhill Nothing could equal he^r 
surprise at seeing Sir William and his nephew here 
before her; for her arrival was quite accidental. It 
happened that she and the old gentleman, her father, 
j/o were ])assing through the town, on the way to her aunt’s 
who liad insisted that her nuptials with Mr. Thornhill 
should be consummated at her house ; but stopping, 
for refreshment, they put up at an inn at the other end 
cf ihe town. It was there, from the window, that the 
175 young lady happened to observe one of my little 
boys playing in the street, and instantly sending a 
footman to bring the child to her, she learned from 
him some account of our misfortunes : but was still 
kept ignorant of young Mr. Thornhill’s being the 
cause. Though her father made several remon- 
strances on the impropriety of going to a prison to visit 
us, yet they were ineffectual ; she df^sired the child to 
conduct her, which he did, and it was thus she sur- 
prised us at a juncture so unexpected. 
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Nor can 1 go on without a reflection on those 185 
accidental meetings, which, thoug'h they happen every 
day, seldom excite our surprise but upon some extra- 
ordinary occasion To what a fortuitous concurrence 
do wc not owe every pleasure and convenience of our 
lives ! How many seeming accidents must unite 5.90 
before we can be clothed or fed ! The peasant must 
be disposed to labour, the shower must fall, the wind 
dll the merchant’s sail, or numbers must want the 
usual supply. 

We all continued silent fo" some moments, while ig^ 
my charming pupil, which was the name f generally 
gave this young lady, united in her looks compassion 
and astonishment, which gave new finishing to her 
beauty — “ Indeed, my dear Mr Thornhill, cried she 
to the Squire, who she supposed was come here to 200 
succour, and not to oppress us. “ i take it a little - 
unkindly that you should come here without me, or 
never inform me of the situation of a family so dear 
to us both you know I should lake as much pleasure 
in contributing to the relief of my reverend old master 205 
here, whom T shall ever esteem, as you can. But I 
find that, like your uncle, you take a pleasure in doing 
good in secret. 

“He find pleasure in doing good!" cried Sir 
William, interrupting her. “No, my dear, his 210 
pleasures are as base as he is You see in him, 
madam, as complete a villain as ever disgraced human- 
ity, A wretch, who, after having deluded this poor 
man’s daughter, after plotting against the innocence 
of her sister, has throvvn the father into prison, and 215 
the eldest son into fetters because he had the courage 
to face her betrayer And give me leave, madam, 
now to congratulate you upon an escape from the 
'-‘mbraces of such a monster.” 

O goodness ! ” cried the lovely girl, “ how have £ 22a 
been deceived ! Mr. Thornhili informed me torcercaiu 
that this gentleman elde^^L son, Captain Primrose, 
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wab gone off to America with his new- married lady. 

“ My sweetest Miss, cried my wife, “ he has tolc 
225 you nothing but falsehoods My son George 
never left the nor ever was married 

Though you have forsaken him, he has alv\ays loved 
you too well to think of anybody else ; and I have 
heard him say, he would die a bachelor for youi 
;23osake. She then proceeded to expatiate upon the 
sincerity of her son’s passion : she set his duel with 
Mr. Thornhill in a proper light ; from thence she 
made a rapid digression to the Squire’s debaucheries 
his pretended marriages, andl ended with a most 
235 insulting picture of his cowardice. 

“ Good heavens ’ ” cried Miss Wilmot, how ver} 
near have i been to the brink of ruin ! Ten thousand 
falsehoods has this gentleman told me ^ He had at last 
art enough to persuade me, that my promise to the 
240 only man I esteemed was no longer binding, since he 
had been unfaithful By his falsehoods I was taught 
to detest one equally brave and generous. ” 

But by this time my son was freed from the 
encumbrances of justice, as the person supposed to 
245 be wounded was detected to be an impostor, Mr„ 
Jenkinson, also, who had acted as his valet-de~ 
chambre, had dressed up his hair, and furnished him 
with whatever was necessary to make a genteel 
appearance. He now therefore entered handsomely 
250 dressed in his regimentals ; and, wdthout vanity (for f 
am above it), he appeared as handsome a fellow as 
ever w^ore a military dress. As he entered, he made 
Miss Wilmot a modest and distant bow, for he was 
not as yet acquainted with the change wdiich the 
255 eloquence of his mother had wrought in his favour, 
But no decorums could restrain the impatience of his 
blushing mistress to be forgiven. Her tears, her 
looks, all contributed to discover the real sensations 
of her heart, for having forgotten her former promise, 
a6o and having suffered herself to be deluded by an im 
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;)Ostor. My son appeared amazed at her condescen- 
sion, and could scarce believe it real. — Sure, 
.nadam, cried he, “ this is but delusion ’ [ can never 
have merited this ! To be blessed thus is to be too 
happy.” — ‘'No, sir, replied she, i have been ^65 
deceived, basely deceived, else nothing could have 
ever made me unjust to my promise. You know my 
''riendsbip — you have long known it — but forget whai 
i have done, and as you once had 017 warmest vows 
of constancy, you shall now have them repeated , and 270 
be .assured, that if your Arabella cannot be yours, she 
shall never be another’s ” — ‘‘ And no other’s you 
shall be, ” cried Sir William, “ if I have any iiiduence 
vith your father. ” 

This hint was sulficient for my son Moses, who 075 
immediately flew to the inn, where the old gentle- 
man was, to inform him of every circutiistance 
diat had happened. But, in the meantime the 
Squire, perceiving that he was on every side 
indone, now finding that no hopes were left j8o 
xTom flattery or dissimulation, concluded that his 
wisest wa}^ would be to turn and face his pur- 
suers. Thus, laying aside all shani'^, he appeared 
ihe open, hardy villain “ I find, then,’' cried he, “that 
I am to expect no justice here , but 1 am resolved it 285 
shall be done me You shall know, sir,” turning to 
Sir Willaim, *• I am no longer a poor dependent upon 
your favours I scorn them Notlnng can keep Miss 
Wilmot’s rorUine from me, which, I thank her fatherY 
assiduity, is pretty large. The articles and a bond for 29a 
ner fortune are signed, and safe in my possession ft 
was her forcune, not her person, that induced me to 
wish for this match , and, pos>essed of the one, let 
who will take the other.” 

This was n- nir.rm’-,g blow. Sir William was seiisi- 29:1 
ole of the ju'^iic o! n: - claims, for he had been ins‘rU' 
mental in drawing up tne marriage articles himself. 

Miss Wilmoi, thertuTre, perceivmg that her forLuue 
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"was irretrievably lost, turning to my son, asked if the 
300 loss of fortune could lessen her value "O him r 
"Though fortune,’’ said she, "is out of my power, at 
least I have my hand to give ” 

" And that, madam, cried her real io^ er, " was in- 
deed all that you ever had to give , at least all that I 
30S ever thought worth the acceptance. And I no%v pro- 
test, my Arabella, by all that’s happy, your want of 
fortune this moment increases my pleasure, as it 
serves to convince m)- sweet girl of m}- sincerity.’^ 

Mr Wilmot now entering, he seemed not a little 
310 pleased at the danger his daughter had just escaped 
and resdily consented to a dissolution cd the match 
But finding that her fortune, which was secured to 
Mr. Thornhill by bond, would not be giecn up, nothing 
could exceed his disappointment He now saw that 
315 his money must ail go to enrich one who had no for- 
tune of his owm He could bear hih being a rascal, 
but to want an equivalent to his daughter’s fortune 
was wormwood. He sat. theiefore, for some minutes 
employed in the most mortifying speculation^, till Sii 
320 William attempted to lessen his anxiety. “ I must 
confess, sir,” cried he, "that your present disappoint- 
ment does not entirely displease me. Your immoder- 
ate passion for wealth is now’ justly punished. But 
though the }oung lad} cannot be rich, she has still r, 
325 competence sufficient to give content. Here you see 
an honest young soldier, who is willing to take her 
without fortune: they have long loved each other 
and, for the frirnd-^hip ] bear his father, my interest 
shall not be wanting in lus prohiotion. Leave, then, 
330 that .embition wliich disappoints you, and for once 
admit that happiness which courts your acceptance,’" 
"Sir William,” replied the old gentleman, "be 
assured 1 never yet forced her inclinations, nor wall I 
now\ If she still continus to love this }oung gentle- 
335 man, let her have him, with all my heart. There L 
stillj thank Heaven, some fortune left, and your pro 
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mise ■%\iii make it scmething more Only let my old 
friend hcie” (meaning me) “give me a promise of 
settling six thousand pounds upon my'’ girl if ever be 
should come to his fortune, and 1 am ready, this night, 
to be the first to join them Icgethir’’ 

As it now remained \Mth me to make the young 
couple happy, J readily ga\e a promise of making the 
settlement he rfouiitd , -which, to one who bad such 
little expectations as I, v as no great favour. We had 345 
now, iheiefore, the satisfaction of seeing them s^y into 
each other's arms in a transport “Alter all my 
misfortunes,” cried my son George, “to he thus re- 
warded 1 Suie this is more than I could e\ er have 
presumed to hope for. To be possessed of ah that's 35c 
good, and after such an iDter\al of pain ' My warmest*^ 
’wishe'^ could r.e\er rise so high 1” 

“Yes, my Geoige," returned his lonely bride. “ now 
kl the wretch take my fortune ; since you are h?ppy 
without it, so am 1 . Oh, what an Exchange have I 355 
made, — from the basest of men to the dearest, best ^ 

Let him enjoy our fortune, ] can new be happy even 
in indigence.” — “And I promise you,” cried the 
Squire, witli a n^alicicus grir . “ that i shall be very 
happy W’ith what you despise Hold, hold, sir,’’ 360 
cried Jenkinson, “there are two words to that bar- 
gain. As for that lady’s fortune, sir, you shall never 
touch a single stiver of it. Pray, your honour,” con- 
tinued he to Sir William, “ can the Squire have this 
lady’s fortune if he be married to anothei ?“■ — “How 365 
can you make such a simple demand rt plied the 
Paronet j “ undoubtedly he cannot.” — “] am sorry 
for that,” cried Jenkinson, “for as this gentleman 
and I have been old fellow-sporters, 1 have a friend- 
ship for him Put I must declare, vncII as 1 love him, 
that this contract is not worth a tobacco- step: <.r, for 
he is marred already.”— Yc u lie, like a rascal 1 ” 
returned the Pquiie, who setm^ed icuscd by this 
insult; “I never as legally married to any woman.’” 
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375 “ Indeed, begging your honour’s pardon,” replied 

the other, ‘'you were and I hope yoa will show a 
proper return of friendship to your ow.i honest Jen- 
kinson, who brings you a wife , and if ihe company 
restrain their curiosity a few minutes, ihey shall see 
380 her.” So saying, he went off, with his usual celerity, 
and left us all unable to form any probable conjec- 
ture as to his design. “ Ay, let him go,” cried the 
Squire , whatever else I may have done, 1 defy him 
there. 1 am coo old now to be frightened with 
3S5 squibs ” 

“ [ am surprised,” said the Baronet, “ what the 
fellow can intend by this Some low piece of humour. 
I suppose.” — “ Perhaps sir,” replied I, “ he may 
have a more serious meaning. For when we 
390 reflect on the various schemes this g^nitleman has 
laid to seduce innocence, perhaps some one more 
artful than the rest has been found ab’e to deceive 
him. When we consider what numriers he has 
ruined how many parents now feel s\ith anguish, the 
395 infamy and the contamination which he has brought 
into their families, it would not surprise me if some 
one of them — ~ Amazement ' Do I see my lost 
daughter ? Do I hold her ? It is, it is my life, my happi- 
ness ! I thought thee lost my Olivia, yet still f hold 
400 tbee — and still thou shall live to bless me ” The 
warmest transports of the fondest lo\^er were not 
greater than mine, when I saw him introduce my 
child, and held my daughter in my arms, whose silence 
only spoke her raptures 

405 ‘‘ And art thou returned to me, my darling,” cried 

I, to be my Comfort in age 5 ”— “ That she is,” cried 
Jenkinson . “ and make much of her, for she is your 
own honourable child, and as honest a wimnn as any 
in the whole room, let the other be v\ho she will. And 
410 as for you, Squire, as sure as you stand there, this 
young lady is your lawful wedded wife , and to con- 
vince you that 1 speak nothing but the truth, here is 
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‘.he licence by which vou were ma.rried together." So 
saying', he put the licence Into the Baronet’s hands, 
who read it, and found it perteci in every respect. ±1^ 

* And now, gentlemen,” continued he. “ I find you are 
surprised at all this . but a few words wih explain the 
difficulty. ' That there Squire ol renown, for whom I 
have a great friendship (but thatS between ourselves), 
has often employed me in doing odd littl^ tiling.^ for _j,2o 
him. Among the rest, he commissioned me to pro- 
.Lire him a false licence and a talse priest, in order to 
d'^ceive this young lady, h'ut as I was \'ery much 
his friend, what did f do, but went and got a true 
icence and a true priest, and ■named them both as fast ^35 
as the cloth could make them Perhaps you’ll think it 
was generosity that made me do aU diis, but no . to my 
shame I confess it, my only design was to keep the 
licence, and let the Squire know that I could prove it 
upon him whenever 1 thought proper, and so make 4.30 
■lim come down 'whenever I wanted nionev ” A burst 
>f pleasure now seemed to (ill the whole apartment; 

\>iir joy reached even to the common room, where the 
prisoners themselves sympathised, 

•And shook their chains 

In transport and rude harmony. 

Happiness was expanded upon every face, and 
jven Olivia’s cheek seemed flushed with pleasure. To 
be thus restored to reputation, to friends, and fortune 
it once, was a rapture sufficient to stop the progress 440 
of decay, and restore former health and vivacity. But, 
perhaps, among all, there was not one who felt sin- 
ccrer pleasure than I Still holding the dear loved 
■child in my arms, I asked my heart if these trans- 
ports were not delusion “ Hov%^ could you/' cried f, 445 
turning to Mr, Jenkinson, “ how could you add to my 
miseries by the story of her death ? But it matters 
not ; my pleasure at finding her again is more than a 
recompense for the pain.” 

“ As to your question,” replied Jenkinson “that is 450 
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easily answered. I thought the only probable means 
of freeing you from prison was by subrnilting to the 
Squire, and consenting to his marriage with the other 
young lady. But these you had \owtd never to 
455 gj^ant while your daughter was living ; there was 
therefore no other method to bring things to bear, 
but by persuading you that she was dead i prevailed 
on your wife to join in the deceit, and we have not 
had a fit opportunity of undeceiving you till now\'” 

460 In the w'hoie assembly now^ there appeared only 
two faces that did not glow wiih transport. Mr. 1 horn- 
hilbs assurance bad entirely forsaken him : he now 
saw the gulf of infarriy and want before him, and 
trembled to take the plunge. He therefore fell on his 
4 pS knees before bis uncle, and in a voice of piercing misery- 
implored' compassion. Sir William was going to 
spurn him away, but at my request he laised him 
and, after pausing a few moments, " Thy vices 
crimes, and ingratitude, ’ cried he, “ deserve nc 
47® tenderness , yet thou shalt not be entirely forsaken,, 
—a tare compe tc-nce shall be supplied to support 
the wants of life, but not its follies This young 
lady, thy wife, shall be put in possession of a 
third part of that lortune which once was thine, 
475 and from her tenderness alone thou art to expect any 
extraordinaiy supplies for the future He was going 
to express his giatitude for such kindness in a set 
speech ; but the Baronet prevented him, by bidding 
him not aggravate his meanness, which was already 
4S0 but too apparent. He ordered him at the same time 
to be gone, and from all his former domestics to 
choose one, such as he should think proper, which 
w-as all that should be granted to attend him, 

As soon as he left us. Sir William very ■ politely 
485 stepped up to his new- niece with a smile, and wished 
her joy. His example was foilow-cd by Miss Wilmot 
and her father. My wife, too, kissed her daughter 
with much affection ; as, to use her own expression, 
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‘niie was now made an honest woman of. Sophia and 
Moses followed in turn, and even our benefactor 490 
lenkinson desired to be admitted to that honour 
Our satisfaction seemed scarcely capable of increase. 

Sir William, ^drose greatest pleasure was in doing 
good, now looked round with a countenance open 
as the sun, and saw nothing btit joy in the looks 495 
of all except that of my daughter Sophia, w’ho. 
for some reasons we could not romyr.Vc.d 
did not seem perfectly satisfied. •'* I think now, 
cried he, with a smile, “that all the company 
except one or two seem perfectly happy. There only 50Q 
remains an act of iustice for me to do You are sen- 
sible, sir/’ continued he, turning to me, “ of the 
( Id.igpticHr. w'e both we to Mr. Jtnkinson , and it is 
hut just W'e should both reward him for it. Miss 
Sophia will, i am sure, make him very happy, and he 505 
shall have from me five hundred pounds as her 
lortune ; and upon this I am sure they can live ver\ 
comlortably together. Come, Miss Sophia what say 
fiu to this match of my making ? Will you have him ?’' 

My poor girl seemed almost sinking into her mothers 510 
arms at the hideous proposal " Have him. sir,” cried 
she faintly: “No, sir, never!’’ — “What!” cried he 
again, “ not have Mr. Jenkinson, your benefactor, a 
handsome young fellow, with fi\c hundi."‘d 
and good expectations — “ I beg, sir.” r, - i i : , ''he 515 
scarce able to speak,, “that youdl desist, and not 
make me so veiy wretched — “Was ever such 
obslinancy know n ?'’ cut d he again, “to refuse a 
man whom the family have such infinite obligations to, 
w 1 o has preserved your sister, and w’bo has five him- 524^^ 
dred pounds f Whai ^ not have him ! ” — “ No, sir, 
never i<^plk d angrily ; “ I’d sooner die first ” — 

— “ if that be the case, then/’ cried he, “ if you v\in 
iii't have him ' — 1 tliink 1 must have )ou mysell.” And, 

>0 paying, he caught her to his breast with ardour. 525 
My loveliest my most sensible of girls/’ cried he. 
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“ how could you ever think your own Burcheil could 
deceive you, or that Sir William Thornhill 
could ever cease to admire a mistress that loved him 
530 for himself alone ^ f have tor some years sought 
tor a woman, who, a stranger to my fortune, 
could think that ^ had merit as a man. After having- 
tried in vain, even amongst the pert and the ugly, 
how great at last must be m3'' rapture to have made a 
535 conquest over such sense and such heaveni3’ beauty’.' ‘ 
Then turning to Jenkinson , “ As I cannot, sir, part 
with this young lad3" m3^self. for she has taken a fancy 
to the cut of my lace, all the recompense I can makt^ 
is to give you her fortune , and you mat'' call upon 
540 my steward to-morrow for live hundred pounds Thus 
we had all our compliments ffb repeat, and Lady 
Thornhill underwent the same round of ceremony 
that her sister had done before. In the meantime 
Sir William’s gentleman appeared to tell us that the 
545 equipages were ready to carry us to the inn, where 
ever) thing was prepared for our reception. My 
wife and 1 led the van, and left those gloomy man- 
sions of sorrow The generous Baronet ordered fort_y 
pounds to be distributed among the prisoners, and 
550 Mr. Wilmot, induced by his example, gave half that 
sum We were received below by the shouts of 
the village “s, and I saw and shook by the hand 
two or three of my honest parishioners, who were 
among the number. They attended us to our inn, 
555 where a sumptuous entertainment was provided, and 
coarser provisions were distributed in great quantities 
among ihe populace. 

After suppe’-. as my spirits were f vhaasted by the 
alternation of pleasure and pain \\hicli tliev- had 
560 sustained during the day I asked permi'-.>Ion to with- 
draw ; and, leaving the company in ttie midst of their 
mirth, as soon as 1 found myself alone, I poured out 
my heart in gratitude to the Giver of joy as well as of 
sorrow, and then slept undisturbed till morning. 
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CH AIRIER XXXIL 

THE CONOLPfslON". 

The next morning, as soon as I awaked, J found 
my eldest son sitting by my bedside, who came to 
increase my joy with another turn of fortune in my 
favour. First having released me from the settlement 
that I had made the day before in his favour, he let 5 
me know that my merchant, who had failed in town, 
was arrested at Antwerp, and there had given up 
effects to a mucli greater amount than ^^hat was due 
to his creditors. My boy’s generosity pleased me 
almost as much as this unlooked for good fortune , but lO 
1 had some doubts whether 1 ought, in justice, to accept 
his offer, While 1 was pondering upon this, Sir 
William entered the room, to whom I communicated 
my doubts. His opinion was that, as my son was 
already possessed of a very affluent fortune by his ^5 
marriage, I might accept his offer without any hesita- 
tion. His business, however, was to inform me, that 
as he had the night before sent for the licences, and 
expected them every hour, he hoped that I W'ould not 
refuse my assistance in making all the company happy 20 
that morning. A footman entered w’hile w'e w^ere 
speaking, to tell us that the messenger w^as returned : 
and as I was by this time ready, I went down, w’here 
T found the whole company as merry as affluence and 
innocence could make them. However, as they were 25 
now' preparing for a very solemn ceremony, their 
laughter entirely displeased me. I told them of the 
grave, becoming, and sublime deportment they should 
assume upon this mystical occasion, and read them 
two homilies, and a thesis of ray own composing, in 30 
order to prepare them. Yet they still seemed perfec- 
tly refractory and ungovernable. Even as we were 
going along to church, to which I led the way, all 
gravity had quite foresaken them, and I was often 
tempted to turn back in indignation. In church a new 35 
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dilemma arose, which promised ou ^ solution* 
This was, which couple should be married first : my 
son’s bride warmly insisted that Lady Thornhill (that 
was to be) should take the lead , bat this the other 
40 refused with equal ardour, protesting she would not 
be guilty of such rudeness for the world. The argu- 
ment was supported for some time between both, 
with equal obstinacy and good breeding, But, as J 
stood all this time with my book ready, I was at 
45 last quite tired of the contest; and, shutting it, “ f 
perceive,” cried T, ‘‘that none of you have a mind to 
be married, and [ think we had as good go back 
again ; for I suppose there will be no business done 
here to-day.” This at once reduced them to reason 
5 o The Baronet and his lady were first married, and 
then my son and his lovely partner. 

I had previously, that morning, given orders tliat a 
coach should be sent for m} honest neighbour F'lam- 
borough and his family, by which means, upon our 
55 return to the inn, we had the pleasure of finding the 
two Miss Flamboroughs alighted before us Mr 
Jenkinson gave his hand to the eldest, and my son 
Moss led up the other (and I have since found, that 
he has taken a real liking to the girl, and my consent 
60 and bounty he shall have, whenever he thinks proper 
to demand them). We were no sooner returned to 
the inn, but numbers of my parishioners, hearing ol 
my success, came to congrat-ulat ' me , but, among the 
rest, were those who rose to rescue me, and whom I 
65 formerly rebuked with such sharpness. 1 told the 
Story to Sir William, my son-in-law, who went out 
and reproved them with great severity ; but finding 
them quite disheartened by his harsh reproof, he 
gave them hall a guinea apiece to drink his health, 
70 and raise their dejected spirits. 

Soon after this we were called to a very genteel 
entertainment, which was dressed by Mr. Thornhiir.s 
cook. — And it may not be improper to observe wdth 
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respect to that gentleman, that he now resides, in 
quality of companion, at a relation’s house, being 75 
v^ery well liked, and seldom sitting at the side-table, 
except when there is no room at the other; for they 
make no ■stranger of him. His lime is pretty much 
taken up in keeping his relation, who is a httle 
melancholy, in spirits, and in learning to blow the So 
French horn My eldesr daughter, however, still 
remembers him with regret , and she has even told 
me, though I make a great ^ec^et of it, that when he 
reforms, she may be brought to relent — But to return, 
for I am not apt to disgress thus when wc were to S5 
sit down tf dinner our ceremonies were going 10 be 
renewed hhie question was, whether my eldest 
daughter, as being a matron, should not sit abo\e the 
two young brides , but the debate was cut shore by 
my son George, who proposed that the company qo 
should sit indiscriminately, every gentleman by his " 
lady. This was received with great approbation by 
all, excepting my wife, who, I could perceive, was not 
perfectly satisfied, as she expected to have had the 
pleasure of sitting at the head of the table, and carv- ,)5 
ing all the meat for all the company But, notwith- 
standing this, It is impossible to describe our good 
humour. i can’t say whether we had more wit 
among us now than usual , but I am certain we had 
more laughing, which answered the end as well. One 10& 
jest I particularly remember old Mr Wilmot drink- 
ing to Moscs whose head was turned another way, 
my son replied. Madam, I thank you.” Upon which 
the old gentleman, winking upon the rest of the 
company, observed that he wms thinking of his rais~ 105 
tre.ss At Vv^h’ch jest I thought the two Miss Flam- 
boroughs would have died with laughing As soon 
as diiinc'* was over, according lo my old custom, I 
reque^t(;d that the tabic might be taken away to have 
the pleasure of seeing ail my family assembled once 1 10 
more by a cheerful fireside My two little ones sat 
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upon each, knee, tht rest ol the company b} tliei: 
partners. I had nothing non on this side of thi 
grave to wish for : all ni) cares were over ; my plea- 
115 sure was unspeakable, it now only remained, that 
my gratitude in good fortune should exceed nr, 
former submission in adverbih 
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ABYEBTISEMENT. 

1. AdvertJ»em«nt is used in the obsolete sense of prefatorj: 
note. 

1-2. In Goldsmith’s time, as is shown in the IntroductioB. 
opinionb were very sharply divided as regards the various points of 
literary ezct Hence. What one school considered a fault was to 
another a positive merit For exanrjle the homeliness of Gold- 
smith’s iheme in this bock wt I’d r#-rel many of his contemporarieSj 
'And attr<iCt many others. 

16. Futurity * the Vicar’s “chief stores of comfort” were 
drawn from the thought of the life after death. Of. '* the village 
preacher" lu The Deserted YtUa^je 

All bis serious thoughts had rest in heaven (1. 188). 

CHAPTER J. 

3. Service— to the State, by increasing the number of its 
citizens A very doubtful idea philosophically, bat current in 
Gold smith’s day. Of. p. 3, lines 70—81, 

6. Taken orders 5 undergone ordination, been ordained, — 
that is, beccme a clergyman. The word orders means the several 
degrees or grades (in this case de&cmi and ‘pnest) of the Christian 
jwipistry. This sense comes fietn the more geneial sen«:e of rank 
or position, 

6, Did : did choose. Just as pronouns are used to avoid the 
repetition of nouns, so did is here used to avoid the unpleasing 
lepetition o the verb chose. 

7-8, Not for her looks buD for her virtues. 

12. Without much apeillag. Education was then much more 
limited , and even a lady ,of the social position of Mis. Fnrorose 
could not lead without speliicg over some of the words. She, like 
»ioet ladies of the time (janicularly those who lived not in London 
but in the country), was a better housewife than scholar. 

Frtserviag : making Sam. 

13 
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2^. Moral or rura! amusemaRt. Aloial amasements were 
works of benevolence, tor instance “ relieving snob as were poor.® 
Haral amasemeats were tue plsasares oL counbry life, such as 
‘ M-i'jing oui lich neighbours’ Note the inversion, the figure 
ooing c’liasoius. Thougn moral amusement includes such pleasmes 
•'i'- that' of meditation, the word amisem>'nt is uot here used in that 
old S'=n'^e 0 ., mjditatioa which corresponds to the sense of the verb 

OTWSi?. 

>' 23, From ..brown The bed-hangings in one bedroom were 
blue, and m the other brown ; and the occasional change from one 
of these rooms to the other was quite a*i excifeemeut 'in the quiet 
life of the Vicar’s family. 

31. Cousins ..remove The woid foimerly meaub any 

leiative, as coatinually in Shakcbpeaie; but Goldsmuh, of course^ 
uses it m the restricted modern sense. One’s cousin is the child ol 
one’s uncle or aunt. One’s cousin ou-'e removed (or second-cousin 
is the child of one’s cousin— -and so on. Our cousi’fis to the foHictk 
rewme here simply means “ even oar most distant relatives.” Fig * 
hyperbole (exaggeration). 

33. The heralds' office. Heraldry is concerned with genea- 
logy, and with the coats ol arm-, of old families. Heralds* offiae 
refers to the “ Heralds’ Oollege,” or “ College of Arms,” in; 
corporated m 14(83, {GoUeqe la toe old sense of corporation), 

Zi, No great honour ; a mild expression for no honour at aL 
but quite the reverse. Fig; litotes i ironical moderation), 

35. Claims of kincired : cl inns of actual relationship. Claimed 
'kindred is used hguratively with regard lO the cleigyaiau’s visitors 
In The Deserted Vtllage :~ 

The ruined spendthrift, now no longer proud , 

Claimed kindred there, and had h)^ 'r.^ s'llow''..- -1 . 164-5 

86. The blind, the maimed and the halt : a Biblical reminis^ 
cence ; Zuke, xiv, ai, 

43. Treated : entertained : an obsolete sense. 

4(9. Took care to lend, etc. We can hardly justify the Vicar 
in thus, for his own comfort, puotia; tctuptabioa in thr,e;o pion’e*^' 
way ; but Goldsmith was a '^ery 'cnienti judge, .iud cnj''ycii ih- 
bumour of the idea. 

53. Rubs Toe word originally h^d '-ef’ercncc to the gam 3 of 
bowls, and meant any uueventicss oroo,',tAcia tuat mt Jiiered with 
course of the biwl along the ground. Shakespeare frequently used 
it figuratively in the sense of obKaale, di.fibi ulty : g, Hamlet^ HI 
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6B, Ay^ih&re\<; rub. It is here used ia a similar sense — any 
little difficulty or hardship that interferes with the smooth coarse 
,.o£ life iJ^owddays the word is not used Sgaratiyely, ©scepb with 
reference to certain games. 

6 1. A fisuUIated curtsey : a half-cartsey — not the low curtsey 
which was custojiary, The Squirs^s wife is obsolete ia this 
sense) occisioaally snowed, in her short curtsey her sense of social 
supetiority to the Vicar’s wife, and this wounding of the latter's 
feelings was one of the “ rubs” of the vicarage life. The curtsey 
is now replaced in ordinary life by the bow, and is used only in 
court ceremonial and the hhe. 

54i-5. Got over the uneasioess ; recovered from tae vexation, 
-Not quite our use of the word uneasiness. 

d7, My chUdren, etc- 1 the word children is le't wiihouti ns, 
predicate, a new construedon beginning at as they. >"jg ; aaacolu- 
thon, 

'T68. As they ..healthy .- this-ajf...,w construction In the sense 
both.., and is Latin. 

74. Henry the Second : Emperor of G-ermany, 1023— 1024. 

89. To stand godmother. A child’s godmothc- is a friend 
who, at the chnsbening ceremony, in which tl’t, cm:. . receives its 
'‘Christian name,” underbik^s to care tor the child’s religious 
welfare. Go dra chars and go 1 mothers are usually expected to be 
rathir geieroas to their got m l-'ea and thus the Primrose family 
could not eisily resist the g ximoiher’s wish as to the child’s name, 

lOl. Handsome ls«.does ; a proverb Exploded, it would 
run, — H (truly) handsome that does (what is) handsome. 
That is, -eal ’* handsomeness ” is that of conduct, not that of 
appearance, 

10':?. To conceal nothing. Tae meaning is that o: Che common 
, conversational phrase,/* CO tell you the truth,” Toe Vicar half 
apologises lor praising anything so worldly as beauty; and tbo 
apology' is carried on m the next sentence. This is one of the 
.iiKiatnerable places where Goldsmith uses the Vicar's own words: 
for the purposes of the vary geaclesfc iroay. The Vicar is really 
enormously proud of his cbildcen’s beauty- but he t% quite un- 
conscious of this pride, and indeed would have considered it a sin. 
.Gold'imitn smiles at this innocent sslf-deception. 

109 Hebe ; a goddes.s ia Greek mythology— the personiiicafeioa 
of youth and spring. • 

Itl. Did more cerlalii execution: vanquished the hearts q£ 
those who saw her. Tne figure is like that of Gapid's .iirows. 
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I2fi, SmIJ : Dot cow used of isdies^ clothing, 

Pmd®!, A prude is a wonaan who affects eaEtreme serious- 
aess acd propriety; of demeanoor. Both sisters had a “ dramatic,' 
olement id their CB^nres. and responded instantly to a change of 
circnBQStances, oi even of clothing. 

ISS. IfoiiSig people., world : ancther of Goldsmith’s smilingly 
ironic touches. The Vicar himself knew little more of “ the world’' 
than they. See Chap. XXV, line 14®. 


CB.APTBR II. 

1. Temporal spiritual: the phrase “temporal and spirit 

teal ” is a conamon one. The word temporal means literally 
** belonging to tiTne ” (Lat, tewpvs, time), concerns ere 

the concerns of time, that is worldly concerns; while ipirit'aal 
concerns are those of eternity ^ that is, religions matters, 

^ 4. Livliis j clergyman’s “bene free ’’—the ecclesiastical ap- 
pointment which he held. 

Thirty- five pounds a year : Cf. the clergyman in The Denried 
Village^ who was 

passing rich with forty pounds a year. 

(Pasdng^ means esceedingly). Either was a very small income, 
though the value of a pound was considerably greater in those days= 

It. Temporalities ; literally, those things which pertain to 
temporal welfare : tee note on line 1. But in the technical sense 
hei-e used temporalities means the income obtained by a clergyman 
from his “ living.” 

9, Curate : a clergyman who is assistant to another cleigyman, 

13, Three strange wants customers. Here ^oanU means 

things absent, things lacking. The parson lacks pride, and the 
alehouses lack customers. But the phrase “young men wanting 
wives ” is not in harmony with the rest, for in that phrase romntmg is 
used in the sense of desiring, seeking. Some people think that in 
this phrase also roanting means lacking, the phrase meaning ** young 
r^ii without wives,’’ and interprev that among the wants in the 
village, the things lacking) • were young men without wives. 
But this is a very unnatural way of taking the passage, and implies 
much greater confusion in Goldsmith’s sentence than really exists* 

20, Wiiliam VHhistOn (166^7 — 1762), clergyman, controversialist^ 
and author of a famous translation of the great historian of th®' 
,Jews, Josephus, He did uphold the view here mentioned. 
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S-i. Strict mofiogansist. A monogamist ia one who opposes 
ihe state ot marriage witn more than one wife afe the same time „ 
hut tie does not necessarily forbid re-marriage alter the death cl 
one’s wife By strict monogamist the V'lcar means one wbo goes 
so far as to oppose re*marriage. This is his pet doctrine, Cf« 
IJhapter XIV, 

29. Fewt a reminiscence of Milton, 2^<zrad’,ge 7 r<s6^ VII, 32 
Milton^ recognised that the nobility of his epic was. oeyccd thi' 
appreciation of the ordinary reader, bat noped that it might 
fit audience find, though few. 

3d Obedience. In the marriage-ceremony of the Chtirch of 
JJngland, the wife promises to <»&ey her husband. 

•48 Dignitary: one who held a high office. 

S3. Completely There is no sach thing as completeness o 
jncomplfcteness in “ prettiuess,*' and we should not now use thi«^ 
adverb. 

SS Sensibltity of ioolc • her t ice cevejiled sensitiveness and 
responsiveness. 

Ago : old people. Abstract for concrete : fi*g., metanymy* 

o7. Make .. ..settlement: endow him with ample means, 

70. Which beauty. Their beauty was greater than the 

literary beauty of any book, 

76, To prevent the ladies leaving us It is the custom for the 
ladies to withdraw, after dinner, from the dining-room to the 
drawing-room, to which they are followed, later, by the men. The 
Vicar preferred that the ladies should remain in the dining-room, 

80 Forfeits. In this game the penalty is that the unsaccess- 
fal player deposits an article (for instance, a handkerchief, a watch, 
a ring), and, as a condition of getting it oaek has to go through 
some ridicalous performance prescribed fay another player, 

84. Hit : a win in the game, hence used here for the game 
itself. Tae winner took the stake of fais opponent — twopence ia 
this case. 

85. I ©flily waatod, etc. They played with two dice. The 
Vioar wanted, i.e , repaired, four points to win the game ; bat, by 
exiraoidin inly oad lack, in five throws in succession one die 
showed 2 and the other 1, his score thus being 8 each time. 

French tor fou7 Ifeitce from French dsux, two Aee (from 

rnsaning aaity) meaus “the oae” at dice, cards, dommees, etc 
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gS. W*rs €laps®<S. The veib to h way be used with tbe pas: 
p'irticipie''' of certain veib® of motion. See note on Chapter VI. 
s:'ae 70. ‘ 

92. ImpiwtaHCtSj.air of importance. 

96. Mjf favourite principle. See lines 17 3, 

108. At larji® s at length. 

110. Heiterodox; unortbodor. Greek ^teiet-a docea meart<i “an 
other opinion,*’ that is, a wrong one. 

116. Let Slim bn an husband: admit that be. though married 
more than once, is a husband in the true sense of the word. Tbs 
Vicar, being a strict monogamist,’* would ot cour‘:e deny that such 
» man was a real husband. Note that the phrase does not mean,— 
“ let him marry again as be intends to,” See lines 185-136. 

117. Already driven to the verge of absurdity,!^ that is, about 
to be driven to an absurd position in the argument. 

122. To avoid a statute of bankruptcy: to avoid being dealt 
with as a bankrupt. The word statute is here wrongly used. 

123, No^ to have left pound ; not to have enough money 

left to pay his creditors even a shilling of every pound of d(bt. 

126. The account : this news. 

184, I even here expression. Apparently the Vicar had 

so far admitted, in the argument, that Mr. Wilmot might in mns 
sense be called a husband. 

CHAPTER III, 

It is quits unnecessary to suggest that a chapter is missing 
between Chapters II and III. It is true that Goldsmith does not' 
precisely explain why the Vicar felt bound to leave his com- 
paratively comfortable living, and accept a much more poorly 
remunerated post elsewjbere. An c'tplaoul^ou is suggested in line 
16 of Ch. Ill,” “ where I could still enjoy my principles without 
moleetation’ This implies that after bis dispute with Mr Wilmot 
who, being a “ dignitary ” of the church, bad some authority over 
him, the ecclesiastical authorities in that quarter made things 
uncomfortable for him on account of his “strict monogainist 
views. That the diocesan authorities did not approve of these 
views is probably indicated by Chapter XIV, lines 62-3, on which 
see note. That Goldsmitb did not. make this reason clear may' 
only have been a matter of haste or carelessness : we need' not 
dxisgine that he intended to insert a chapter. And tbs begixnin;;' 
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of Chapter III follows naturally upon the conciusioa offChapter II, 
since it carries on the reference to the lost fortune. 

Another reason for the Vicar’s departure is suggested by 
Michael MacMillan, to wbose no^-e this cote is indebted, It would 
ne almost intolerable for the Vicar and his family to remain in 
poverty in the place where be had been rich enough to spend his- 
ecclesiastical income in charity. 

10. is but the remeiiibrancer of sorrow: reminds ore of the 
causes of sorrow, 

28. Cure : appointment as pansh piiest. is derived from 

Latin cnra^ which means care; and is used because the priest cares 
for, takes charge ol. the souls othis people. 

28. Disappointing: frustrating, preventing. Not the current 
sense. 

29. Fondlings . darlings : literally, those who are londled. 

S3. The poor without theirs? The poor do many little 

services to the rich, and t.bes.e the Vicar’sffamily woald r40w have to 
do without ; and in particulai they would not be able to employ sc 
many servants as before, 

49. And which : ungrammatical, according to modem usage. 
Arid cannot be used with a relative except to connect it with^ 
a preceding relative. 

52. in the manner Hooker.. .. Jewel The words m 
are understood after vtavfiar. Eiehrfid Hooker (1564 — 36CC) was a 
great di\dne, and author oi the Ecclestastical Polity^ one of the 
most notable works in English prose John J6wel(1522— 71} was 
Bishop of Salisbury. Hooker, born of poor parents, was admitted 
to Coipns Christi Oollepe, Oxford, through the good offices of Jewel. 
Hooker’s home was m Exeter, and no doubt he made his jouineys 
to and from Oxford on foot. 

63, The same horse this staff. A staff was the only 

horse possible to Hooker, or to the Vicar’s son. 

66, This book : the Bible 

B7* I have been young, etc. : Pbalm xxxvii, 25. 

63. Throwing him naked Into the amphitheatre of 

leaked means unarmed — a fiequent sense of the Greek word for 
naked, this use therefore coming naturally to tbe Vicar, An 
amphitheatre is an arena with places lor spectfiTors all round; and 
the leier^ce is to the Coliseum in ancient Borne, where trained 
men, unarmed, encountered wild beasts, and captives also 
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(Ohristiaos, for irtstance) were thrown to the lions. Both ideas 
seem to be present in the Vicar’d mmd. Throwing ” suggests a 
reminiscence of the helpless victims, while the words “whetjher 
vanquished or victorious *’ in the nest sentence suggest the camhaU 
in the arena. 

82, It was worth while to have the landlord’s company, evesi 
the expense of what he drank, for he could give much informaclon 
as to the Vicar’s future neighbours. 

91. But what : □ngraminatically used for the relative pronoam 
^M^ssthat not. The fvk.at is intrusive. 

92, Successful and faithless He was f^uctiesnfKl in winning 
her love, and afterwards deserted her, 

97. AlluremantS and virtue : their alluremewts would win the 
heart of the Squire, and their virtue would resist hia advances. 
This would be a doable “triumph.” 

98, A landlord was often called the and his wife the 

hostess. The words are not now used in this sense. Of. hoszel^ 
which used to mean an inn. The word koi,t now means one who 
entertains another without remuneration, 

100. Wanted : lacked. 

101. Satisfy them for his reckoning: p»y his bill, 

104. Beadle : a parish officer who punished petty ojEE^nders. 

Broken : broken-down, broken in his health and fortunes, 
destitute, Cf. The Deserted Village^ 166—8 

The broken soldier, kindly bade to stay. 

Sat by his fire, and talked the night away. 

Wept o’er his wounds, or, tales ot sorrow done, 

Shouldered his cratch and showed how fields were won, 

{Jlis fire — that of the ‘Village preacher”), 

108. Satisfied one way or another: paid either in cash or by 
jseizing the man’s property, 

111. Showing In : ushering in. 

IIS. Clothes that were ** laced ”, that is, adorned with lace, 
were a sign of wealth and gentility. 

Hi. Somethng short and dry in his address: a cectain 
brnsqueness of behaviour and sardonic brevity of speech. His 
words were few, with a touch of sarcasm, and he took no particular 
trouble to be courteous. Address means behavionr, maii|iei8, .me! 
.has rel^erence to speech among other things. 
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121, A oversight In giving: a recent carelessness ir 
oharity, 

124, Entreat cannot now be used thus with a gerund as object* 

326. The Vicar has no idea of worldly caution ^ and is quite 
prepared to become confidential with any sympathetic stranger, 

186. Stay supper ; a frequent colloquial phrase for “staytc 
supper*” 

1S8. Against : in preparation for. A frequent us A' the word, 
since preparation implies opposition to difficulties, 

167. Something: used as an adverb — so Formerly 
common use. 

178. He began .. ..universal sympathy : in bis sympathy for 
all mankind, he began to lose concern tor his own interests Note 
the antithetic nature of the style, piivaff> being contracted with 
imMJersal, and interest with bent^i'olenee. Antithesis was a common 
feature of prose style in this iperiod but Goldsmith does not 
carry it to excess, and thus avoids the artificiality of Dr. Johnson’s 
style, for example. 

162. Sensible ; sensitive : compare sensiHhtij m line 187, and 
on page 6, line 66, The adjective is not now used in this sense, 

186. The quick is the very sensitive Ses:h under the nails. 

Touched him »o th® quick” means '• caused him acute suffering,'® 
This figurative expression is very common, 

186, His. soul laboured... others ; his soul suffered from a 
roo bi'j ('“I ’i .> 1 V; sensitiveness to the mi'ieries of others. The 

'^o '"h , to labour, from which the word itaJoiir i*; 

derived, contains also a suggestion of suffering or distress. 

260, Profusions- This use of the plural of the abstract is found 
in but few cases in modern English, and proficaians would not be 
used. By Goldsmith here means act of profusion, O- 

generosity,” In Shakespea’-e the use of the plural ot the abstract 
noun is very common, when, for example, a quality or activity is 
referred to as belonging to more than one person : e.y. “ your 
loves,” for “ the love of each one of you.” 

2u2. Merited ; because his un'-efiecting and indiscriminate 
generosity was a real weakness. 

203, Contemptible ..others, despicable .^himself ; antithesis 
again, but this time not ringing quite true, because there is practi- 
cally no difference beiwetn ctyjiteinptibls and despicable, 

204. HIs mind ..reverence. All hit> satisfaction had come 
from the flattery of these people, and when they ceased to flatter 
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!)im no scnrce of pleasure remained He bad given simply because 
at ins moibid sensitiveness, not because people deserved help or 
because he had rffection for them. Thus be bad never obJ-ained, 
or cared for, the applause of his own heart. Cf . line 214, The 
antecedent of is applmae, 

210. More frieiidly ; ironical, 

214. He had given bis money, but not bis afEection. 

216, I. Mr, BurcheP, who is himself Sir William Tbornbili, 
forgets his disguise for a moment, and then, recollecting it, becomes' 
somewhat confused, 

224, An humorist We now pronounce the li in humorist, and' 
therefore use a not an. Sinailarly we say a horse, while Goldsmith 
(Ch. I, line 60) uses an horse , — The word Ivumtmr formerly meant 
some exaggerated characteristic which gave (often 

absurdity) to a character, Cf . Ben Johnson’s play, iivery man in 
his hwiour. Thus humortst means here an eccentric cbar^icter; an 
obsolefcB meaning, 

246, Hoped here means expressed the hope, 

846- Re turning... house (by hospitality). 

249. Took leave : an expression constantly used in India but 
now hardly ever used in England. 

266. Delusions. She'bad an exaggerated idea of the status of 
their family. 


CHAPTER ir. 

Heading, ConstitntTOn A person’s constitution new means 
the condition of bis body ; but Goldsmith here means condition of 
mind, disposition, B^or the idea of the heading, co'^pare Gold”- 
smith’s Traveller, 481-2:— 

Still to ourselves in every place consigned 
Our own felicity we make or find ; 

Milton’s lines, — 

The mind is its own plaice, and in itself 

Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven ; 

and Spenser’s, — 

It is the mind that maketh good or ill, 

That makeftb wretch or happy, rich or poor. 

6. Within thtmselVfts, meaning ” oa their own farms,’"’ 
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T. Polite. This Tvonl by clerivatioD tneana pohalied, and that, 
rather than the modern meaning, is the sense here. 

11, Kept up the Christmas carol. Carols are special Christo 
mas songs or hymns, sung on Cbnstmas eve and Christmas day. 

12» True !o¥@ knots : knotted ribbons sent by lovers to each 
other. 

Vulenline morn ins Talentine is the patron saint 

lovers. February 14 is Sfc. Valentine’s Day, the testival of lovers. 
It was customary lor lovers to send each other on that day a 
Valentine', that is a card or letter conveying a greeting for the day, 

13. At® pancakes on Shrovetide. Shrovetide, v^'bicb is 
derived tjom .thrive and frem 3;?V<?s=r7?«^, means the days im- 
mediately preceding Ash-Wednesda} , Lent, a period of forty days 
fasting, begins oii AsbAVednesday ; and in prepan.tion for L&nt 
people eontessed their sins to the priest during Shrovetide. It 
oecame the custom to eat pancakes, and play all sorts of games, on 
Sbio.-o Ti:r«d- % because this was the day before the Lenten season 
of •!eh'-rlfT.i«d. 

U The first of April: All Fools’ Dp.y,’’ on which it is 
customary to make fools of people by telling them ail sorts of false 
stories. 

16. Michaelmas eve : the day before Michaelmas day, just as 
Christmas eve is the day before Christmas day. Michaelmas day 
U Sepfr-mber 29. There is a custom of cracking nuts on certain* 
festival day.". 

18. Tabor : a small drum, hung round the neck, 

20. What the convereation - ...laughter. The conversation 
May have been somewhat lacking in v./it., but there wa.- plenty of 
laughter instead. 

26. Having. Goldsmith constantly u«es unrelated or mi-iiclaLed 
participles. 

27. My predecessors goodwl!!. When a mac sells a .shop 
(for instance), he charges so much tor furniture, so much for stocky, 
and so on, and usually charges an additional amount for the 

goodwill ” — the advantage of the patronage of his customers, 

46. Common apartment : the apartment used by all iu common. 

49. Mechanical forms. The Vicar did not think it enough for 
people to care tor each other; they must also be scrupulous about 
all the little formal matters of politeness, for to neglect Jhese may* 
imperil the warmest friendship, 

50. Freedom —from these little courtesies of behaviour. 
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51. Beist 2 knelt down (to pray). 

63). Abroad : outside the house ; now used almost exclusively 
for outsidi‘' the country, E.g , if an Indian is said to go abroad, thifc 
means that he goes out ot India. 

69. R€c«ipt; recipe, formula for its preparation. 

72. Johnny Armstrong’s Last Good-Night: an old ballad 
rehirnng to the execution of Armstrong, a famous freebooter of the 
Scottish borders. This ballad was included in Sir Walter Scott’s 
Miu&trehy of the Scottish Border^ 

73. Barbara Alien : another of the Border-ballads, Barbara’s 
lover dies because she does not return his love, and she afterwards 
dies of remorse. 

7 1 . The lossons of the day. The Church has fixed separate 
portions ot tne Bible to be read on the different days ot the year 

7T. Was to havo box. This may have seemed to the Vicai 

a very siimulating reward, but one wonders whether it was appre- 
ciated by the boys, 

78. The poor’s box; a box kept in the Church to receive coa- 
tnoutions tor the poor, 

,» Q Sumptuary edicts: a humorous reminiscence ot the many 
“ Sumptuary Laws ” that have been passed in different countries to 
restrain unaecesssary expense. Such laws were passed at various 
periods in English history. For insLance, there was a statute ot 
Edward I (unrepealed until 1857), ordaining •* that no man should 
be aeived at dinner or supper with moie than two courses,” except 
on certain occasions. There were many eiHcts as tc appat ol : far 
inijwnct% in Edward XV’s leign it was made pmiihliatale for any but 
persons of rank to wear silk or purple clothing, Sumx>fcuary laws 
became veiy common in Kome, when the spread of empire brought 
wealth and luxury. 

84i, Bugles : glass beads of cylindrical shnpe, used to ornament 
ladies’ dress. 

S5. Catgut. The word has two senses,'-^(l) a kind ol very 
tough coid made from the intestines of animals, and used as strings 
^or violins, harps, etc,, and for tennis rackets ; 2) a kind of coarse, 
corded cloib, used for stiffening dresses. The latter sense, ol 
course, i& intended here. 

85. PaduESOy : a kind of silk, from the name of Fadua, an 
Italian town, 

98. Pomatum: a preparation of fat, used as an unguent for the 
hair. 
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Palcl*««i. A patcik was “ a small piece of black silk, etc., stuck 

bj ladies on the face, to brin^ out the conaplezion by contrast 

common in the 17th and 18th centuries.” [Chambers’s Trventreth 
fJenturrj J)ict\ona^‘y'), Sometimes, however, ladies went far beyond 
this purpose of contrast, and bad their patches'" made in all sorts of 
whimsical shapes. For instance, a star might be stuck upon the 
temples, or a moon 'apon the cheek ; and the 6gure of a coach and 
six hprses has been known to be stuck on the forehead. 

To taste: to suit their la&te^ their idea of beauty. 

97. Trains. Long trailing dresses were worn, and the trailing 
part was called the tram, 

los" Walk it: a collor^^uial expression still used, and meaning 
“ cover the distance on foot.” Jt is better to take the phrase thus than 
to lake it as a cognate object. The colloquial use (which is not to 
be imitated) is like this, — “ It is a longtjouiney : shall we ride it, or 
cycle it, <>’ walk it 2 ” 

106. Child. Theie is a good deal of meaning in the word,, 
which suggests the Vicai’s attitude to his wife. He treats her with 
the sort i>f indulgent afiection which one might show to a child, 
and is sometimes inclined to smile at her, {e y , page 2, line 35; 
page 7, line 74), sometimes carefully looks ah.er her character 
page 6, lines 42 — 4*i), and sometimes even rebukes her, as here, 

110, My Charles : the Vicar himself, Charles being his Christian 
name. 

114. Frippery: needless or tawdiy adornment in dress (ulti- 
mately derived from Old French frepe^ a rag). The word is some- 
times used figuratively for empty display in literary style, 

RuffUngs and pinklngs: not nouns but gerunds. The words are 
usKt to indicate the ornamentation produced by ruffling ” and 
” pinking,” To ruffle a dress-material is to form it into folds. To 
It is to ornament it either by cutting small holes in it or by 
cutting curves ir^its edges, 

1 19. Want the means of decency : lack the money necessary 
to maintain us in respectability. 

120. Flouncing and shredding: gerunds. K fiomiee ib ^ stri-p 
of cloth sewn on to the edge of a woman’s dress so as to hang down 
as an ornament. Shredding is the cutting into shreds (strips or 
fragments!, and suggests any ornamentation of the dress by cutting. 

322. The nakedness of the indigent world: the unclothed 
poor. A double example of metonymy : nahed'ness tor 7mked people 
(abstract for concrete), and world for its inhtihitmiU (asscciation). 
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The Bakcdness valft Compau=i H,%rdcast.la’s words 

Goldsmith’s play. She Stoopn to Cmiii>ir"r, Act I, — 

What a quantity of superfluous silk hast thou got about thee^ 
girl ! I could never teach the fools of this ace, that the indigen. 
world could be clothed out or the tiimmings of the vain.’" 

128. Trimmings ; the ornamental parts of a gSurment, 

126. With great composure : without anv resentment. 

CHAPTER 

6. Wc drank '‘,fea ..banquet Tea in those days was a luxury, 
and very expenvive. A pound of it would cost the Vicar something 
like for-'" t.hilnrg'?, (which represents a veiy much larger sum than 
the four shillingfe of to-day). This would cover the whole of his 
salary ior about five days , and naturally tea ^ scame an occasional 
luxury. 

7. Banquet : fea.st. Properly, or course, toe word is applied 
aot to a single aiticle but to a whole meal a ceremonial kind, 
usually a dmnei with speeches in celebration of something or 1 1 
further a cause."' (Concise Oxfoid Diet ; 

13, Sang to the guitar : .'ang to the accompaniment of the 
guitar, which is a six-stringed musical insfurartut, particularly 
well-adapted Xoi accompanying the voice. 

22, Vacant in present day speech means empty. But it .s 
derived U'otn the Latin verb 'f'acore, to be at leisure, and it. is here 
used in the obsolete derivation-sense of at untroubled. It 

occurs in this sense in T*ie Piserted ViUaffc , : line 128, — 

And the loud laugh that spoke the vacant mind ; 

which lin-i hiis been coir-nauMy misunderstood, vacant being mis- 
mterpreted ae empty, fodaci, .a this wrong t-ense the line has be- 
come proverbial , 

33. Making the very path : a cunou-, u=5r of making tstaking, 
C£ the current phrases, make way, make room, make the harbour 
(reach the harbour) : also see page 1S6, line 162. 

34. I was for returning in ; I wanted to return into the house. 

4i5. introduction. Two strangeis make each other’.s acquaint* 
ance by being *■ imr v’ ic-d ’ '.o each other by a co.iimon iriead 
who raen'iorv “ - ' ' t oi tin-.-y circarnot j.ncj.^ ii. is ni.i 

considered good inaunius to address a sni anger (purticnla'ily fo?" i 
man, as !<' ^i.ddresh a without '^rs.. hnving incrf.ir 

duced. 
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45» S^lESic £ kiss, This was then the uaual mode in which a 
gentleojan sihiteda lady with whom he was on terms of friend- 
ship. *• Shaking hands” has now taken its place. The Squire’s 
attempt to kiss the ladies was the height of impertinence, since 
they were strangers to him. He had become accnstomed to treat 
thus persons in a lower social position than his own. 

47. Looking presumption out cf countenamce : meet a 
presumptuous person with a look so cold and distant as to 
embarrass him, take away his presumptcous self-confidence. The 
phrase out of coiLnietimtce expresses idiomatically the efiiecfc of the 
looking. A person is commonly said to be out of countenance when 
he IS embarrassed, usually by ridicule or unespected opposition, 
and expresses his embarrassment in his face. 

48, Upon which, etc. There was no one there to make the 
introduction, and Mr. Thornhill did the ne.xt best thing by introduc- 
ing himself. This was accepted by the Vicar’s family, 

54, Address ; behaviour, manners. Of. Chap. Ul, line 116. 

Though confident, was easy ^asy means natural, un eni- ^ 
barrassed. QonUdent is here used in rather a disparaging se nse — 
over-confident, 

67. Disproportioned (Mr. Thornhill being their social 
superior 

7S. Modern : up-to-date, and therefore fashionable. They 
wanted to give him the impression that they were ladies of fashion. 

77. The ancients ; the Greek and Rc^an writers, The Yicsr 
had given Muaea a careful trainirTg in Creek and Latin literature. 

90, That : the marriage of the Squire with one of her 
daughte-s. This was now the uppermost idea in her mind. 

Brought to bear ; brought to pass, brought about; an 
obsolete use. Tue present-day use of brought to bear is as in the 
sentence, “ Pressure was brought to bear upon him to do this,'" 
mea ...ig pressure w^s exerted upon him, he was urged, to do 
this/' 

91. Hold up. ..them : be on equal terms with any of the people 
around 1 through the anticipated •''marriage with so aristocratic a 
person). 

91 Marry great fortunes. To “‘marry a fortune” is a 
oollcquud phrase lor obtaining command of a fortune by marrying 
'ts por,ses-or 

93. I protested etc- Protc^tcd> simply means Azdared 
yhatically. The Vicar speaks ironically, and bis point is that 
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‘'marrying a great iortune ” is just as much a matter of luck as 
-ii inning a prize in a lottery. 

105. The more trifling t8i« subject.. .. say, Though this sounds 
complimentary, it has a touch of sarcasm ir it. While Oliv’a (as 
the Yicfci pel cenes) thinks highly oi ib< Squiie, Sophia’s detper 
nature perceives that he is rather a talker than a man of ideas. 

liO. i iiiicrpreUd by contraries. He thought that his 
jSanghteis were trying to bide their real feelings, 

117. Seemed perfect!!;' sensible of : seemed to peiceive and 
keep in mind. 

118. Distance (m rank and fortune], 

123. If his vie^s are honourable i if he means actually tc 
'Starry one ot the girls. 

If they be; otherwise I An if-clau&e is sometimes used exclfcma- 
torily as a principal clause, to suggest bow staitlinsr would be the 
consequences wore the condition fulfilled, 

CHAPTER VI, 

2. If) order to accommodate matters. This clause modifies 
•n>ae agreadf and means “ in cider to bring us into agieement with 
each other.’* 

lO. Run you down fairly in the argument is here past 
indicative, but is proL.eil> u^ed only as pdM participle. Probably 
this ife intended as an ■’erioi on the pait of Mrs. Pnmro&e, who was 
not paiticularly well-fedncaied. MUi/i doun Ms nov CjI',.' i» dy 

meaning to overtake in a chase.” It is here used me’e; .c, > ». ^ i j 
outdo, overcome. The humour here lies in thi; : ;.c 

Yicar’s great pnde lies in his argumentative abilities. 

16, 19, Note the unconscious irony in the repeated application 
to Mr. Burchell of the word poor^ while, unknown to the Vicarj 
Mr, Burchell was a most happy and prosperous person, by no 
means in need of »uch pity. 

17. Officiously : making a great display of helpfulness. Here 
the word is used mildly, but its modern use is always condemnatoryj 
suggesting interference. An officious person is one who is con- 
stantly making unnecessary offers and suggestions. 

28. Would do... ...young; v/^s a useless character in his youth, 

24. Though thirty: not part of the “character,” but the 

Vicar’s comment, suggesting his surprise that the youth of a maE 
n«t yet thirty should thus be considered a thing of the paat, 
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31 All iialfpcuffiy wllistJe We should no*' say u, not an. Ct 
Chapter 1. line 50 and Chapter SIX, ime 2}i4=. 

35. The laie went ronnd . various i^eople told stones. 

Syng: b*;je past indicative, but new ah\ays past participle. 

86. The Stick of Beverlasd ; the theme ot an old ballad. 

37. Patient GrisseJ Giiselda was the heiojce of an old story 

fold by Boccaccio, oy Cbarcer, and in an old ballad. She was 
i.jEsioeifcd a model of w::ely obedience, since she bore most 
;_jitienciy ibc cioelty ard cap; ice of hei hutband 

38. Catskin. The ballad of Cattkin is a version of the stoiv cf 
C’-indeuUa Ihc heroite is ceded Catshin because, btccniag s. 
culleij -maid, sne has to dress in oatskins 

88. Fair Rosamond's Bower. Kosercond was a mistress of 
King: Heii'yJl, and hei “ oowei '* was. in x sort of labyiintb (at 
VVocdtioikj where he kf; ^ hei concealed. The clue tc the laby... 
liEth. b<. wever, was disco%crta by bis wiir, Queen Eleanor who 
itoisoneo hei licntj wa" olten x-'sed (though it is not now; for 
an iDiifci apailment, esp^ciahy (j-s here) a lady's chamber. 

45, Him.... him: Dick... .. Moses. Dick and Bill usually 

ccupiei* one bed and 3VI OSes' anothej 

30 Find r«fuge from. That is, fmd refuge at the hands of, by 
ti.e hospitality of. 

He that came to save it; Cbri5^ who, accordins; tc 
Chrifetirfu belief, esme to eai'b to save men from their sms. 

He never had a house. When a certain man came and 
entered to be Cbiist's di-cipV, Christ said to him, “ The foxes 
,\\o hole*., and the buds cr the air ha\e neats; but the Sou of 
Ian hatn not. v.fbeie to i'-ij * he. d.’’ ("Tie Son of Man ” xvas a. 
rame by which he often cal ed himseif}. 

56. Largest. Goldsmith does not obaerve the rule that when 
c"oly two objects are coi.'^x. the comparative, and not the 
superlative, should be usee 

53. Help at saving: v* srcfld now say ‘help m saving/’ 
Saving: from the weath^ : y cutting ar.'! storing it. 
Aftergrowth : late crop.. 

60. Turned the swath to the wind 1 re swat?/ h the line ol’ 
cern (or, as in this case, of gisss) cut by^the .■'Cythe« 

To the wlad ; in the dircction^of tbejwind, 

14 
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69 A .nars of broken forti*ne; ’T-o^r,^Lu::as irony ,iga5o» 

70 Were finas^ed. We =; < cy /.'-/a finnJicd, \Ve t>i:i 

iiov/eves. upe^bevetb to i"c. with critino verbs of 

ino-icia, e , v/ere coiiie, '"ere goro, sar«? ..rrive'l, were he’iaited, 
rue is n diifereice of ine.nh'^. ie. such C'abbs, oet'veoo , i, nsie 
With the ".e,rb to he rsod th? with 'he ''"crb oat‘‘\ l.h^' ; <rta«r 
su&,e:es*‘’og ^ihe Toreteniti sb. e r^nrl sbe iatter the n.'.sS ''to? lua ; e.g,, 

ne Is stsesses the icCl ot piesei-L ..b-eiioe, while “tie 

has gone ” reCers ‘»o the ac^ Oi depaiLuse. ^'mliarly i.* '.c Gold 
in. ais Use, thoaga ii.iegj’.x'jQate, o: tii.^ tve^e Jiut'-ued^ mean* *g 

sugges'j the state oc re! *s:at:''n I'cHowing fclie co’up'ei.ioi ul $>'>? 

72. Li© : spend the nignt : obsolete use. 

75-87. kSome suggest thit tae.-e '.roids refe.- to the career of ^ir 
William Thornhill, and th -t Golisp-'ith has forgotten that the Vicar 
Is not yet aware th'^t Si- Willia i -ica M", Burcboil aie the same 
person, Bat wc see fi,om beos Ilf-— 31 that the oeig ihonis, wno 
fen-ic- a good deal aboa»; Mr, BuichelTs past -t-hongu they also 
were ignorant ha to his identity) had told the Vicfc^i much about 
him. No doubt they had got to know that he had once been rich 
and fooli'-h, and ’lad been suiro-.-oded by faithless fiattcrers. Thus 
the Vicar was oni3' icpeating what the viliagens had told him about* 
Mr. Burchelh Similarly, '< is not ^ust to .say of lines .-11-3$, as one 
editor does, nbat “ Gnldsmitn here ':”tite'' a® if the Ptimroses h'll 
already spent several ye 's in theif new home.” At the feast 
refeired tu in Ohapte? IV, Iffie IS, rhe con vers, 'duon might very 
•nataraliy tain upon M*-. Barcbell, whose recent '^omparior'ship 
would keep him in the Vicat’s mind, und about whom c , -v mid \ 
likely to question the ncighbouis ; and they would give him this 
information, 

'81. Bagnio pander: keeper of a hoase oi ill-fame, 

88. Secret reasons. He had already begun to tear that- 
Sophia had iallen in love with this apparently thaftless young man, 

loo. Marsyas, In a Greek myth, Marsyas, the great flute- play e*. 
presumptuously challenged Apollo, the god of mu'uc, to a contest in 
flute-playing ; and, being defeated, was flayed alive by Apollo* 

110, Without the ieast design,— ol making fu,« of his sister 
by suggesting that Mr, Burchell was particularly vivacious in her 
company, 

112. An afTected laugh : a laugh that did not come naturally, 
but was intended to concc-a' her feelings. 

X23, With. Note that rvith and not as, is the proper word to 
follow eqxt^ally^ 
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CHAPTBM VI f. 

3. To make aa appe:iraace : to m^;ke a show ; obsolete sense. 

6. Expanded— as a peacock spreads its tail . 

^ CliapiaSffl A chaplam is a cjerg 3 ‘man attached ' 2 ot to a 
Dbuich but t'> ,i v^'a-’ship, a regiment, a pnblic mstitation ;for 
instaiaco, a mison or a woikhousei, a body of people, or (as iiere} a 
privite i:amiiy. Co‘x.par6 Cnap, XVIU, line 1 55. * 

Feeder, leere is much disagreement as to the meaning here of 
chis woici„ J^Oksible meanings ,ire Uerocird^ zi'tor, and one r^ko "ookg 
^tt&r ooMla nr other hoe i,P>Gh. The woid is oot now U'^ed In any of 
senFe-. Its principal modem uses aie \1) tiibutary stiGanij 
(2J feeding app-iatUis in a machine filial; apparatus from waich 
material enteis the raacbme) 

IG. By tise by : a common colloquial phrase indicating that some- 
thing niulevanc is mentioned in passing, 

11c Was pinchsd : had to live very sparingly, 

20c Fright (colloquial) : an exceedingly ugly person. 

Strike me ugly : mav God aidiot me with ugliness. Ugly qx- 
cresses the ellecfi of 0^, looking pyesu‘ni 2 )ti 0 fi out of counte’‘ 

nance in Chap V, line 47. The phrase is colloquial, and various 
other adjectives are thus used with 

Strike me ugly Dunslaii’s: I might Just as well choose 

any girl in a London crowd, without troubling to see her by day- 
light. St, Dun'^taa’s was a London church Its famous clock was 
ornamented with the figuies ot two savages who struck the quarcers 
ot the hour with their clubs. 

82. Squire. A squire, in the Middle Ages, was the attendant 
of a knight. In modern times the word means a country gentle- 
man, and is used narticularlv of the chief landed proprietor in a 
district (as here). ^ The word is an abbreviated form of esguire. 
The title esg^rdre, formerly restricted to land-owners, is now 
jommonly given, in lists of names, in addressing envelopes, and 
30 on, io‘ practically everyone, as a sort of courtesy-title,— usually 
In its abbreviation, 

88. Lawn sleeves. laivn, is a sort of fine linen, of which the 
sleeves of bishops’ robes are made. 

38. Priestcraft. The word} craft, which by derivation means 
strength,, power, originally meant shill, and then came sometimes t® 
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mean deceit^ and sometimes art, trade, occupation. 3n its various, 
compounds it has various meanings. In handicraft, for instance, 
its meaning is good (s^?ZZ ox ar€), while in priestcraft it, 
deceit, the word meaning 'priestly policy in a bad sense, 

39. Tittles s a tax consisting of a tenth part of one's incomet fo" 
the support of the church . 

Tfiefes « the tricks of priests, to gain power or monev-. 

44. Smoked him. Smolte was used in the sense of ‘‘get a scent 
of,” “ get an inkling of,” a thing, e,(j , ** to smoke a person would 
mean to get an inkling of his character. This, and not to ridiculep 
is the meaning here . Both ridicule and the sense gu eo above, are 
obsolete senses. 

48. Analogically or dlalogicaily- in the conversation which 
follows, the Squire tools Moses by talking utter nonsense ; and Ibis 
he begins in these words, wmeh are nob really alternatives at all- 
^Analogically means by means of analogy, i.e., tllustration, reasoning 
from parallel cases. Dialogicaliy means by nmy of dialogue. Moses 
is a very solemn youth, who inherits his father’s seriousness and 
his mother’s lack of humour. 

49. Quite happy. His father had trained him in disputation, 
(Cf Chap IV., line 59) Disputation W'as one of the main elements 
in the education of a Taoman boy ; and the Vicai had the greatest 
reverence for things classical, 

51, Firstly, of the £rst: an absurd phrase, intended to suggest 
that the argument is to be according to the most rigid requirements 
of logic, 

53, I hope... ....further. Anyone but Moses would already sec 

that the Squire was making fun of him, 

59. The two angles right ones. Moses does not observe 

that this is an absurd statement. It should of course be “ the 
angles.” 

61 — 68. This sentence is of coarse entirely without meaning,, 
We explain, however, the various terms. 

64. Self-exisienccs. Self -existence is the state of a thing 
which exists by itself, independent of any other cause; and self- 
existences are things which so exist. 

65. Rcciprocii duplicate ratio. The duplic-.tc of a to 

!s the ratio ot to 6®; and the icvipiccn. ratio if 
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66. Pfobietiatica! dialogism : a m3'iaicgle3S phrase. 

68. The sscoffld pradicable. Accordmg to Arlstoteliaa logiOg 
ihere are fiye predicables (terms that can be predicated ot a sabj 
genus, species, difference, property, and accident. Thus apsoies is 
‘-'he second prtdioable, 

68 — 70. IVIoses has not the least idea what the Squire means 
hut p”?tc''’d.'« 'c ’nlcrstand, and to think that he is uttering 
^ jiv'i’cdcu doctrines. 

76. What i propose: the question which I propound, 

77. Enthymeme: a syllogism in which the major premiss is 
not expressed*: e, y., “ Socrates is mortal, since he is a man,’’ is aa 
enthymeme, whe.-e the complete syllogism would be, — 

M ijor premiss ; All men are mortal. 

Minor premiss : Socrates is a man. 

Conclusion; Socrates is mortal. 

78- Dsficicnt secundum quoad: deficient la extension, that is, 
in the number oL cases to which it can be applied. 

Quoad minus : how ^far deficient,— These logical terms are 
absurdly used here. 

84. i am your most humble servant: a customary expression 
of courteous humility, used in greeting or in bidding adieu : here 
u sed ir oQiCdlly to suggest the conclusion of the argument, 

S5. Intellects. We cannot now speak of the intellects (plural) 
of one person, though we can speak of his brMns» 

86. There you are too hard for me: I am not equal to the 
dem-ind you make of me— that I should provide you with intislleet. 

Ill, Deborah : the Christian name of the Vicar’s wife, 

123, Infidelity lack of Christian faith, disbelief in 'the principles 
of Christianity, 

laa. If he be what I suspect him : i. <?., a freethinker. There 
Is a slight.contusion in the end of this sentence, since “ if he 
etc., is not a condition no freethinker^^ etc. 

Freethinker : by derivation an innocent enough word, meaning 
one woo cnoaght for himself instead of merely accepting the views 
ot ecclesiastical authority; but it came to mean, as here, a seeptie^ 
&n “ ifipdeV’ 
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12C, Closes seems by this tirce to have recovered bis spirits 
aad we have here an example ot his powers o£ dispubiiio^ which 
roost sometimes have been rather awkward for his father. 

Sore, meaning snrely, is an Iiishism. See note on Chap, XVL 
line 60, 

AlSowing : even if we ailu7t\ admu. A common absolute 
nse of tbo paiticiple ; (we) allowing. 

Passive in his asseni. He cannot help assenting to these 
ideas, which force themselves upjon him. 

140, Offer : cflCer themselves. 

136 — 344. The Vicai’s contention is that anyone who keep:: an 
open mind -swill find the arguments in favour of veligioua ooctrines 
more powerful than those opposed to them. To aumit the latter 
and leyeot the former shows eitbei negligence or vice. When we 
have formed an eiioneouh opinion {that is, one contraiy to religious 
doctrine) wp cannot help holding to it : the opinion has become 
“ involuntaiy,” But we ougnt never to have iorined such an opinion 
by blindly or wickedly rejecting the true opinion. 

Note the antithetical coriespondence of phrases: corrupf. vhe ' 
mgl^gent, folly, ' 

159. Thwackum and Square : characters in Fielding’s novel, 
Tom Jones. 

160. Robinson Crusoe and Friday, in Defoy's story, liobw 
S071 Crv$oe, Friday is Crusoe’s seivans. 

102. Religious Courtship: another woik of Defoe, cf a some- 
what controversial naturCi 

164, Perfectly qualified. Iionicah 

165. Go help: a frequent omission of fo with a verb of motions 


CJIAPTEB VIZI, 

9. Out of.the way : original, 

12. Discovered: revealed. The more usual sense nowadays 
is find b,ai bnuh tcnscs are equally akin to the derivation sense. 
umomr. 

IT. To assume the superior airs of wisdom : to take on the 
nobler appearance ot wisdom. Goldsmith’s fondness for antithesis 
Jeads on© to suppose that ooit is contrasted with ivisdo^n (wit beinr: 
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a sujjeifioij'l quaiily and wiboom much dteper), Thaa s‘upeTlor 
suggesiifcj the suptt'ionfcy of v. isdcte, iiot to simplicityj bat 10 wit. 

25. But I think : withcui: thinking. Hat is a subordinating 
conjunction^ — hnt that» 

26. Mr. Gaf : Jenn Gay, an English poet (I8S5-- , 732). The 

incident is that of two Oxfordshire lovers, who. in each other’s 
arms, wtre struck ’-y I 'i. It was described in a letter dated 

August 9, 17'JS, : < ■ correspondence of the poet Pope^ 

and there slated to be written by Gay. 

31. The Acts and Oaiatea of Ovid. The story of Acis and 
Galates belong.s to Greek mytboiog 3 ', and is lold in the Mttamur- 
of the Koman poet Ovid (B.o. .43 — a,d, 18). The Sicilian 
Ac:* - J<‘vcr of the nymph Galatea, w’as crushed wiib a rock by his 
rival, the Cyclop.-.-, Polyphemus; and his blood, gushing from the 
rock, bvchrae the river Acis, 

3S. it 3s remarkable, etc. Foi Goldsmith as a literury critic, 
see Introduction, 

43. That Improve the sound sense: oboten for their 

sound, but adding nothing to the meaning, - 

A Ballad. This poem was written in 176-i, prior to tie publi*- 
cation (in '<765} ot Percy's Hehqves^ the collection of ballads 
which IS usually considered to have played the chief part in the 
revival ot interest in the ballad form But this revival of interest 
had begun much earlier 80 early «s l7li Addison bad spoken 
appiecijativttly of Chevy Chase and other ballads. He even made a 
collection, find bis was followed by many others, the chief 
being an anonymous “ Collection of Old Ballads ” (London, 1723 — 
25 '!, and Allan xiamsay’s Hrergreen (1724'. Such ccilfcctions stimu- 
lated not moiely interest in the old ballad poetiy, but also the 
desire to imitate it. Goldsmith’s attitude in the matter is 
referred to in the Introduction. This ** ballad ” is an attempt at 
rtipreduoing the simplicity of the old ballad form, as contrasted 
wi*-h that artificiality in contemporary poetry which is suggested 
in Mr. Burcheir.s criticism. f 

The student should read some of the genuine old ballads, and 
compare them with -this imitative ballad. Goldsmith ho doubt 
kmagined that he had perfectly imitated, and even improved upon, 
his models ; hut h?s poer-i is an obvious production of the eighteenth 
century and in iuimensely m/crior in vigour and sincerity, and even 
in ipore poetic qualities, to the real ballads, produced centuries 

^ 8 ee W, L. Phelps, Be g.nntngs ot the English Romantic Move--' 
menti Chapter VII, 
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before aod handed down verbally from one generatiion to another 
Certain obvious ballad-characteristics are possessed by it. For 
instance, it is v/ritten m the normal ballad stanza ; its theme i;* 
simple and its manner straightforward ; there is a certain simpli- 
city ia its language (though that can hardly be called 

natural — Goldsmith seems to be 'i-lib -i a rly contriving it); and 
direct speech is much used, even the frequent ballad habit of 
omitting reference to the speaker being observed in the 
But there are many phrases that suggest rather th:; ‘ 
diction*' ot the Augus' ‘‘It’ -i the natural and tiuererore 

living language of the . . ■ - immeasurably spread,” “new 

beauties, switt maniling to the view,” “ the dews of Heaven 
refined,” my charmer,” and so on. In “ bis little fire” !S*’anza XII) 
there is a sell-consciously sentimental touch wliich belongs 
to a self-conscious age. There '-re many liteiary devices which 
could not be found in a genuine ballad, — such as the collocation of 
the concrete “ couch ” and “ fare ” with the abstract “ blessing 
and repose ” in stanza V, and the similar collocation in stanza 
XXIV, “ where Heaven and yon reside,” And the moralising tone 
"Of stanzas VIII, XVJIl and XIX is quite contrary to the ballad 
spirit : a ballad tells a story, and does not moralise, but an 
Augustan poet could seldom resist the temptation to point a moral 

68. Taper : a very slender candle. 

58-4i. “Cheers the vale ’’ and “ with 'hospitable ray ” : 
artificial phrases smacking of I8th century “ poetic diction,"’ 
Similar phrases are found throughout the poem, 

57. Wilds...go: this vast wild region seems to expand as I go 
on. 

60, Tempt the dangerous gloom : risk the dangers of the 
darkness (tempt them by giving them opportunity to injure you), 

61, Yonder faithless phantom. What the traveller thought 
was a “ taper ” shining through the window of some house was 
really the “ Will o' the Wisp/’ a light that often appears in the air 
above marshy places, and deludes travellers, 

64. Still :.pld sense |(esceedingly common in Shakespeare), 
(dways, 

69. Rushy : i^ade of rushes. 

71. He is a vegetarian, 

77. Scrip : an archaic word, meaning a little bag or ponch. 

68, Mamsion : now used only of large and imposing houaes, 

100. Press’d *. pressed the wanderer to eat. 
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106. Flies Spa’ks and smoke from it fly up the cbiinney. 

112. Aisswerisig : responsive. 

12^. A charm that lulls to sleep The very name of friend- 
ship acts .jS a chat ill, and gives one a (delusive) sense of secarifey. 

125, Shade. The word has a double sr.cjre's^-ior., (I)- that 
friendshif) Us a meie shadow, not a reality; (2; that a so-called 
friend follows the wealthy or famous man as closely as bis own 
shadow, 

126. But leaves the wretch to weep. When wealth or fame 
departs, ti tends depart too. 

129. On earth unseen .. nest • if found on earth at all, found 
only among aairuah. — The “ Heirait’s ** pessimistic views upon love 
are, of course, due to the fact that he IS the Edwin who has been 
so cruelly treated by Angelina. 

131, For shame... the sex. He springs to the conclusion that 
love is the trouble of his guest, 

135. Mantling : spreadiag over the face like a mantle. “Mant- 
ling blush ” IS a common phrase, and that is the meaning here. 

140. Alternate : ad.-)ective, agreeing with look and breast^ 

Spread alarms : give signs of her trepidation. 

154. But and only are identical in meaning, Such lepetilion 
is called pleonavsru. 

157. Imputed charms : charmfgwhicb they said I possessed. 

168. A flame : love. A most common word in the “ poetic 

169. Gale. This word in modern speech means a very strong 
wind j but it was constantly used in ‘‘ poetic diction ” simply as 
-an equivalent for wind. 

176. With charms Inconstant shine (because the dew and 
the blossom pass away so quickly). 

178. Their constancy : only so much constancy* as they had ; 
that is, none. 

206. My all that’s mine : the sum of my possessions, Mj/ all 
-by itself is a not-uncommon phrase in ibis sense. 

211. Reading: a gerund : abbreviated ';from a-reading (in the 
reading). 
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Report . noise. 

229. Discovereci leveaisu. 

Partner the d^noe;. 

21^ 3a Expectations : pro‘*pecfc& m life. 

CH-iPTEB IX, 

4. A crowd oi company : o com ider.iblc nuniK' i oi df.tc'^docte . 
aot now used. 

0, Under geoilemen r^t'e-./uienien who attendeu upon Ui/a . not 
now used. 

14, We were in want.. . country dances \\c more 

ladie^ to make- up ’he- numbci cf coapk^s *qy coonny rlauccs. In 
** countr'^ -diiccei ” theio may be any number ot coapies 

19. Top- knots knots ot nbbuu wotn in uue liuir, 

29. Led up the bat! . commenced the dance, btinyj'tbe first' 
couple. 

S7. Swam : made ungamly movements as u" swimming, 

40- Pat to the music : keeping exact correspondence with ii, 

The iidj- ctive pat suggests exactness,— fitness, whefcber of 
quality or ot time, He came pat to the minute ’* means ” he 
came exactly at appointed ’ii.ia *' “His answer c,.nie pat 
mean* that, ms answer came at. .>:.ce .>ad was t-xacLiy appropiiate. 

46, By the living jingo : a menningiesM oalb. 

AH of a muck of sweat • quite muddy wilh perspiration. 
Muc?i mk<ixis diit, mud * coUMiuial woid. The o/ is 

unm cessi' ry . and this uf-e ot all oj is jound only among 
people. The low bieediig or these “ ladies” was made l ^ 
their language. 

51. Threw . into the shade : overshadowed them, diverted 
everyone's attention from them, 

62, High-i^ed : probably a participle used in the active sense 

high- living,” 

64. Shakespeare. A curious feature of eighteenth century 
** taste ” m hteratuie was a revived interest in Shake&pcarc, though 
naturally the Auguscans’ epprfcialion of him w,jis very limited. 
Pope, to V horn much that is hrest in yh-ik< rpc ?.-< was (piife un- 
intelligible, prcauced a latcnoiis edition, and indeed made valuable 
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confcl'ib.-' I.jne *io «?epartni£nfF of Shakcspeaicaii 5.cboia’.«hip. 

Id tha /iCe.r’-3 eyes, as liiis pasb.-.i>8 shows, this eDtbusiasm foi 
Sbakespia^-c v^^a-. iitlio bua a iashioD. See InaodnctiOD, 

Thz Fiitisacat glasses : a freak musical lestrurueni. Water 
is put SD ‘he giasc-.e^, and each givjs, when s-tsuck, p diSeient 
soiiad accoi ding fco ube amounfi (it wa'^oi contained. Thus tunes 
can be played^ 

55. SemsjbSy iche modjifl sense, wnicb is “ in 

commons'^'^se mauner.’ 

62. Tip-top «siia!ity : a colloquial phr^’se. heie >ifcf ' '' 
(qualifying b'u^t'di/iD)^ .aid meaning ‘‘ ol Ci!;^ nighe&t . \ 

78 As Tbo nearobt equivalent to this o d and vat'ue use of tie 
is C7id ificle''d 

80, Gurse me ’ m*'''-' God cur^o me (if wnpt I say i'. jof tjae). 
8uch purnspi-, to which tne lather empfev^aeaded Sqnire is nucb 
addicted, me inrcnded to give emphasis. 

83« Add myseif to the benefit : make mysolf pait ct the cift, 

86. Cant (by denvatioc that which is chanted") . wOids without 
sinceie mer^'inog. See note on Chap. Xltl, line 109, 

89 f^ice ■ delicate, diFCiiminaling. Tnis is tlv' p'-oper sense 
of the woid, 

93 I was soon sorry, etc. The si nple "Vloaris very easily 
dehidecL Oompaie toe lus^i paragraph of the chapfci , where the 
Squire and the ladii^s affect i virtuous tone, and completely deceive 
him. 

99. Thse virtue. ..coup-de-main : the lady who makes a pro- 
longed rC't-’alnncG to my advazices does not aWricfc me, £oi a.l my 
‘•-.bcreps''', in If'v * Mie g.nined by a sirddeft attack, {Coup-de^main^ 
a Ifrench w'oid natuialisod m E.nglisih',, 

103, The rest— of the Squire’s conveisation. 

108. Sorrow (hypociitical, of course). 

chapter X 

15. Gauzes : di esses made of gauze (a tbiu fabuc), 

Flourishing upon catgut : cmb^ojidc-in- j^owers, etc,, upon 
eatgui (a Coarse cloth, as in Chap e/ -ce 3?). 

17. Acquaintance 1 abstract, for the concrete pi urnl 
nnces. 
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Tfie whole conversation rafi...miislcai glasses, Goiasmiih 
3an hardly have noticed she repetition here, almost word lo:' 
word, of Ohap, IX, lines 51 — 4— a mark of liastc in compofeition. 

2S. Sihfl ; a name which seveiai : . : ■\:'o -ore called in 
classical times. The most famous wa- d'c .c Sibyl who 

sold the mystic Sibylline books to T'irc.i.'niu', King of Rome. Thj 
word is here applied to the gipsy as a foitane-teller. 

34. Cross her hand with silver . the usual formula of the 
gipsy-fortone-telier : to place silver in her hand for luck,— -really 
as payment, 

31„ Guinea * gold coin worth 21 shillings. The coin is not now 
in use, 

33. Ciosefed up. We should now omit np, 

37. Thee, The forms thou, thee, thy, are not now used in 
conversation. Formerly their use was a mark either of familiarity 
^or of contempt, — here, of coarse, of familiarity and alfection, 

39. She deals with ..right* She is in league with the Devi!., 
Otherwise how could she know about my friendship with the 
Squire 1 

48. Sir. Note how much more affectionate are the relations 
between the Vicar and Olivia than between him and Sophia, 

Here he addresses Olivia as t?i 07 c and Sophia as you ; while the 
former calls him Papa, and the latter uses the formal iSir (now 
rarely used in addressing a parent), 

48, Nabob : originally a deputy or governor under the Mogul 
Empire : current-y used for one who has enriched bimse|f in the 
East. 

67. Cook the dish to our own appetite : imagine ourselves 
receiving just what we want, 

68. Nature cooks It for us : we have to accept whatever 
comes in the natural courbe of things, 

64. Persuaded her into the passion. Compare "Chap. V., 
line 47. 

66. Dreams are usually interpreted by contraries, death for 
example signifying a wedding. 

73, Rings In the candle, — that is, in the candle-smoke (suggest- 
ing wedding-rings). 

74. Purses. The fragments of coal jumping out of the fire 
. suggested purses, and thus wealth . 
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Tro© lovs-knOiS* The tea-ieaves left at the bottom of the 
Clip seemed to be rirraDged in the shape of iove-kaots 

■<' k Preparisig. See note on Chap, Ylll, line 211. 

ST. Tise siege ~oi the \ica»’ ; the attempt to pc^^uade him. 

*02, Scrishs used coiioqnalJy for mean, pooriy-aresssd people, 

107. Phoo : an inbeiiection of impatience. 

108. What 3 v/ouid be at ■ what I am tiy.ag to tell yen. 

Hi, Biowzed ■ red and oislieTelled. 

112. For ali the world .* “ before, in fiont of, all the wond,” 

Ti* '.ayone conid .■'oe ; idiomatically used, as here, meaning ecsacfii/, 

3 13. A atimock race : a race run for a tttnock ^an under-garment) 

as prikis. 

av4i. Wal!>eyed . affected vvith icall-^yc, a disease in which tne 
e;?e becotnes whitish m coloui, 

'25. Broke to the rein : trained to be guided oy the rein 
Our participle is hrolun^ 

i27. Pillion : a cushion attached to the hinder pait of the 
saddle ior a becond lider. 

134. Near. We should use the aduerb„ 

160. Future triumph (by using this as an iilustiaticn o£ the 
e^il le&ulbs oi pride), 

ciixpii^n xi, 

6. Suffered ourselves to be happy: miid i^ony oe the Vicar’s 
part. He sugges-tb that thiongh piide we often depriT’e ourselves 
ot hax^piness. 

Honest : used, as often, m a patronising sense, suggesting that 
fni. pei.'.or, though a worthy man, is a social inferior. 

8. La9!b**“WOOl : a beverage made of ale, apples, sngar and 
spices, 

iO. Well. We should now use the adjective, good, 

16. Blind man’s buff : a game in which one of the party k 
fohndfoided*and has to catch the others. 

21. Hot cocki©# : ^ game in which & player is foliadtolded and 
has to guess who strikes him. 
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^2^ QaestlOiSS ajld commands : another jAiiras?. A 'O’ayer m^s^ 
itnsw.n Rijy qat-sliio:’ sACid carry out any coram.ct.d. 

39. Conlosfon on cofifusaon : used absolntely, meaaiog “ one 
-contiHioii added to aaoth^'V,” •* to oa* e:inren'e c /’ 

4i3 Descr3?t5of6 wouid.&iit beggar this «ew nsortifscaisoni : 
’■p'ic : would be so inadequate as to make lo seem trivsa!, com' 
;_j-’rcd ’v’- what it really was. The common expression is the in- 
version tl' th.', “ tnih revv'- morLlhcar.ioa o.iggars descripti'jn,” /,.£x, :,j 
so striking os mv>.k8 any rlescnpiion seem poor in coLporison. ' 

4i6. Play : : not now so used. 

5S, Prolocutor: “ spokes womor.'’ 

71. High-lived ; i^ee note on Gnap, IX, iiae 5J. 

72. Knights of the Garter ; Kaights of the Order of the Garter, 
the highest order of English knighthood. Edw^^rd 1I[, at a ball, 
picked up a gaiter dropped by the beautiful Counters of Salisbury, 
and, when he saw smiles of suspicion around him, cried “ honl ftohi 
{lui mal y peme ” {French : “ Evil to him that thinks evil After- 
wards he founded this order, with this saying for its motto, aud the 
garter for its badge — A garter is a ribbon for fastening stockings. 

77. Rout ; assembly /for instance at a ball o.- pariy). 

Turned all manner of colours. The changing hues of his face 
showed his consternation. All manner of (al! sorts oi) is a common 
phrase. Strict grammar requires evory instead of all^ but the latter 
Is used becau«!e the phrase which follows it {e»g., manner of colours) 
is plural in se,hse, 

7H. Sound : swoon, which used to be spoU, swound and some- 
times WPS pronounq^d sound. 

86. Valet-de-chambre (French) : personal servant (literally 
servant of the chamber). 

92. Fudge : an exclamation of contempt, moaning “ nonsense.”' 

95. Siceggs. Ladies are not now addressed aimpl^i by their 
surnames. 

96. Co|»y of verses set of verses, poem, Used now only of 
school-exercises in verse. 

109, Most lowest. The double superja'dvr' shows the spoakeFs 
lack of education, though it bad been carrenij English some genera- 
tions before. L(W means vulgar — belonging to “ low life ” as con- 
trasted with “ high life,” the life or the aristocrp.ry. 
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213. Low-lived. S^e Gbap. IX, lin3 52 i.nd Chm. XI, line 71-. 
ilL Frojn that i^iiarter . ficrn you 

124o Chits A ch’i. r» Hv»-iv o»' psifc cuiU , end the word is 
jienoe epphtd eontemp*uoaelyg here, lo younsr ^ooaer. 

i'ZS. Plain work * ‘ uiain. ’ onpc.-ec co ‘‘ Lri*''y, ' sewing. 

t"'5. Was partlcwiarfif Struck. The wheU' r^f fne oonversati -n 
bel erceo •jf't i a'o ** ladies ’ wa'; of couK-e ’needed to produce an 

Imprei'.&ion o’’ their w’^alth and of •* liigo fjociery in which 

they naov“d. had no difificuUy in '‘unos n-r upon the simple 

wile and daughters of {be Vicai. 

12B, Going a begging * looking fur sol Bone who would tike 
it. d r. a preii\ iLcjaumg on, .-na hcgg>n() k^- a gerund. Compare 
Chap Ix, line 67. 

14 L I was of opinion The “ladies” had cau.ully led up to 
the mention ot tuose ptoteuded vaeauCi'^'s la tueii estaolislimeat. 
ior tih .y v/anted to induces Olivia and Sophia to leave home. They 
would thus tall into the clutche'. ot the Squiie, whose emissaries tae 
ladies ’’ weie. The Vicar bad not scsea lhiorg''i the device, since 
the “ ladies ” make no direct suggestion, 

145. Ouailfied for her fortune* . p * (by thus mixing la 
good society) ror her iubure as the ft . 1 .. e - v . . 

i47. Assurance. The word means self-confidance, and in this 
sense h’i-'> UttUally a saggesiioa of pre'^umption The meaning here is, 
the self-conftdeoce necessary for making the apparently presump- 
tuous proposal that Olivia and Sophia should be given those posts." 

148 Harangue for the family: speak as representative of the 
familyo Harangue is used in a mock-heroic manner. 

151. Wish putting Wish cannot now be used with a gerund 
as object, but only wich an infinitive, 

153. Pretty good. Pretty in the sense of fairly, moderately, is 
not now used except colloquially. 

Have had a pretty good education and capacity. Have ?icd 
is ail right with eAneatlon ; bat have had capacity is a faulty phrase 
characteristic ot Mrs, Primrose. She means of coarse that they 
have capacity, 

155, Cast accompts : do accounts {o£ which word acemrupts is 
an old form), 

156, Broadstltch, cross and change : diSerent styles of fancy 
aewing (as contrasted with “ plain work 

157, Pink : see note on Ohap, lY, line 114. 
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153. Point t make point lace (lace made with the needle), 

FriO : ruffle : see note on Chap. IV, line 114. 

159, Do iip SHiatl clothos. Smalh-olothes usually means men’s 
breeches, reaching to the knee, but since the “ doing up ” of these 
(the preparing them for wear) would be no part of a lady’s task, 
the phrase here probably refers to the small details of ladies’ attire, 

Work sipots catgyt has the same meaning as “ (iourishing upon 
catgut ” m Chap. X, line iS. 

160, Cut paper — into ornamental patterns. 

161, Telling fortunes 'Jttcn; 1^2 cards. There are many ways, 
some very elabciate, cf t • ‘c . „jm > by means of a pack of cards, 

i75. There is a form ; there are certain formalities to be 
observed 

178. She was very apt to be auspicious herself. This is the 
unconscious iiony m which Coldsmitu delights. Mrs. Primrose’s 
unsuspicious simplicity had been shown m her speech. 

179, A character : testimony as to the character of the girls- 
A testimonial is sometimes collotjuially called a “ character." 

QBAl^TER XIJ, 

1, Were returned ; see note on Chap. VI, line 70, 

4. Best most We should of coarse use the comparative^ 

Bee note on Chap. VI, line 66. 

6, Preferment. They thought that, could the giils obtain 
these posts, this would raise the standing of the family. But there 
is a certain irony in the word, for of course the Vicar is supr.osed 
to be telling the story long after the wickedness of the Scjuiri, and 
his instrumenta has come to light. 

7. He had already shown. ..to doubt of It ;jiow. Strictly 
considei..d, the grammar is wrong. The infinitive /So ought 
to refer Lo the subject he, whereas ii refers to the Vicar’s family. 
The construction would have been correct had Goldsmith written^ 

to have it doubted now.” 

30, Faith ; in good faith, truly. 

15. Taste. In the eyes of the eighteenth century “taste” 
was the gieaiest of merits. It implies discrimination, refinement 
of judgm^mt, vvhetber in literary matters or in matters of behaviour. 
In its general use, as here refers to both ; for there was no 
member of the “ refined society of London who did not pretend 
to be a Judge of literature. 
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16. A|ll maiiiier oj h*jsfcar,ds : eee Kote on Cbap, Xh, line 7T« 
"20. Eptse noys : French, meaning letweem 
28. Pfiacas : appointments. 

24 lsSlail€d the® : ^sed them. As boof. as they began talking 
about aUiOJutmenifa. 1 nsed thtm to that icea,— wocld not jet tli 

bi ought lojwaid the claims oi mf 

25 Did tfor ; did weii for. The phiase <^^7 is now nsed onij 

means to destroy, ruin, which is exactly whafe 

TL ► ^ TI reidlj acbieTiDg L her 

ddugt-ujs Jii.us It 4jfa, oetrn suggested that we ha^e verbal irony 

be.twee . what ]VI»s. Pxm'rrse 7?iea9ft, and the other mcEQ:i,r. reulU' 
trnej whicii can be taken Irom her words, * 

39, A single or douhle; : one rider or two. 

62. Stands out ' ’rrijj not agree to a proposed price, 

Higgles: a coilcp.uiaj word (of which the nsnaS form 'r 
hafffflt): o ke( p arguing about a bargain, 

67. Mighty busy. K^ on mightily would be a coilcqu.aiism and 

the use ti lie acjectHc incitases the divergence i:om nme 

Fmgluh Much coIUctuahsms, however, n&ke ib^ir wav into 
liltiature, aid ii, this sense of excei-riirejy, was not in- 

frequem Con jaie iicajfi s use oi the Gieekwoid lor ttirriliv 
as wbtn i e sj-js ot a per.son that he was “ leiiibly tail,*’ witicut 
tbe_ least suggesiun o1 teiiibleness. An exact ElixabelLac 
ecjuivaient would be " parlous (.*. e, peiilous) tali.” 

68. Cocking hJ» hat : dsing it at an angle so as hc give him a 
smart appearai.ce, 

6S* Gosling green : tbs Ivae'ot: a gosling’s feathers. 

78 . After a few previous Inquiries They pretended hesi- 
fearion in order to disguise their anxiety to get the girls away. 

82. One may go to sleep: farther advancement will come 
without any trouble, 

88. This was to be our visiting day: so many people came 
that evK'fi.th thi'5 v, as intended by providence lo be our 
®* visiting day,” 

92. By letters at a time. The gingerbread would M?e s 
.anotto stamjLed urcfc it, and each little bit would thus have a kttcr.. 

IS 
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9k Wafers: tibia leaves of coloured piste for sealiag letters. 

Falehes: see note on Chap, IV., line ^3, 

9S. Bui thl$ by the by : bat this is only mentioned ite oissing. 
See note on Cup. Vll , line 10. 

113 I should in conscience give It: I slionld sfAtisty my 
conscience bv giviag advice. 

131. Sell his hen of a rainy day: that is, do anything that 
show's bad s, ale . a ia-.uip A. bea chac has had its App?.^araac3 spoilt 
by the rain will nob fetch a good puce. <9/s=on. ^ 

133 Dresser; a table, on which food is dressed” (prepared 
for use). 

137. Touch them off : colloquial, — get the better ui them * 

144. Shagreen : a kind of leather, used for cov^^ring boxes, 
specbacle-C'i'«os, etc. 

161, A fig for : they a^'e worth a fig (taab is, almost worthless 

163. Murrain : properly a disease affecting cattle, 

167. Marry : an exclamation, from the oath “ By the Virgin 
Mary.*’ 

173, His figure : hi-^ appearance. It was obvious from the 
very look olr ru u, 1 from the way in woich he was dressed, that 
ij>3 was a likely victim. See Chap. XXVI, line 162. 

187. Talked hfm up ( ’. J phrase not now used) 

gr'idually, o/ t'leir Oiilk, n-i to make the purchase, 

Oompire the current phrase, ” bo talk one over,” meaning to 
persuade one. 

CE iPTEB XIII, 

S« To take the advantage of. We should now omit 

84. Fairly : compleiely, 

80, Satyrs: deities ol the woods, part man and part goat. 
They wei« tt end,ints upon Bacchu'?, the god of wine. 

32. For all that: in spite of that, 

43. Had like to have been killed ; was likely to be kilted, 
came near i.. u v g kuied. 

44. Declared for : came decisively to the side of, The phrase 
is commonly used of persons declaring adherence to a leader, a 
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Tpolicj, etc, ; e. g. “ he declared for tae King/' or “ for free-trade,^" 
or “ tor the amendmeDt 

61. I^euter (by derivation meaning /leither): neatraZj laofe 
taking bides. We bhouid now always use mutToX^ the word 
neuter now reteriing only to gender. 

lOi, Instances : esampies (very near the Shakespearean sense 
of evidencei>t pjoo/is}^ 

109. Cant: what they are coas.tinfcly s-iyiag. Compare Chap, 
3X., line b6- In thac passage, as otten, 'tae woia implies 
insincerity, but not here. Ig i» always, however, coatempscous, 

112. Who has beenso very bad an economist of his Qwut 

who has tooJishly oquandeied his own happmeas. 

110, At the bottom : inwardly. We should now omit ths. 

121. Went to my conscience • pricked my conscience. 

122* Monitor. Conscience is often called a monitor because ifc, 
wains ub ag.iiubt what is wrong. 

Specious {uLtimately fiom Lp/’.-' |appearanoe) means 

®* having a delusive appearance of goocnc'-b.'’ 

CSAPTJSR XZT. 

20. Is measured., keeps : depends on what his intimates think 
of him. 

21. As mine was most in the family way : as my company 
had been chiefly my own lamily. 

26. Have all ray eyes about me . colloquial phrase, to be 
extremely wajy* 

27. I had, in the usual forms, put ray horse through all 
his paces : accoidmg to the custom in hortae-seliing, I had 
exhibited my horse by making him walk, trot, etc. 

29 Chapman : dealer (now not used) 

31, Round. We suould say all romid^ or (more usually) all over.^ 

88. Spavin : a disease aiTiCung horses (usually a swelling of 
4be Joint). 

He would not take him for the driving home : be did not. 
coribider the horbo worth even rhe trouole of d.'-iving him home, 

S5. Windgall : a swelling about the fetlock joints of a hoise. 
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S6 Tfie iljotts : tbe disease caused by the presence of tbe egge • 
-of tbe boiily in the ile&h and intestines of animals. 

Wh^t a plague I could do : wbat, in tbe name of the plague 
I was doing — bow on ea\tb I could be foolish enough to come, 

88. To be cut up for a dog kennel. Horse- flesh is commonly - 
used for the feeding ot dogs. 

44/4 St- Gregory: one of the “Fathers of^the Church.” He 
lived in the fuui th century, 

45, Upon Good Works : in his book called 6rood Wot/^'s, Upon 
meBTifi nirit log 'optmi end this idiom was a frequent method of 
referring to the titles of a man’s writings. 

S'?. Green old age. Grien suggests the life and vigour of 
spring time. His is not a “ wintry ” old age. 

61. The Whlstonian «?o«tr'^ver‘ 5 y . me. See Chap. li, 
and note at tbe begmniT'jr c, C: -v, j'', Perhaps “tbe hard 
measure that was dealt me ” (the hard treatment I received) refers 
to some sort of p£jstcut''03 of him (because of his championship of 
the “ strict mcnogamiai,” doctrine; by bis ecclesiastical superiors. 
Perhaps, on tbe other hand, it refers to bis bard treatment by 
Providence in the loss of his fortune. The airangement of the 
sentence suggests tbe former inteipretation. 

8S, That courageous monogamist. The “old gentleman’' 
of course kiitw noibiig about ibe Vuar and bis work sxcept what 
he had learnt by iisteiiing to tbe ccnversaticn. Tbe simplf-n •’i ded 
%’'jc8T is very i£sp^v..h’f to fiatteiy, and he has aheeriy loJd 
(Chap, 21. line hi) that seme of bis friends considered- his en« 
tbusia'ii) Tor c: monogamy” bis “ weak side.” He was thus 
easily dt'udcd 1 _v i;-:?- sharper. 

92. ilnforiaaalc : prcbsbly s leference to ecclesiastical perse« 
cution, bu;, pctsibiy to Ict-s oi JoTtiirc. See note on line 61. g, 

94.? D-euicrogamy . tbe dcctiine that one” may marry twice. 
Distinguish ibis ficm bigamy (a criminal offence in England'*, 
which means having two wives at the same time,' 

103. Plllir :*suggesting the ideasof support, 

no. Human doctrines : as distinguished frem divire levelalion, 
With these, ot course, learning is chiefly concerned, 

DfO*» : the waste matter which metals ihrow off wheiw 
‘'.pelting J tience, figuratively, rubbish, 
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116 Doctrinal matters; religious docfcnnes, ' definitely (re- 
pealed by Gud. 

191. Broached. Ermch means lifcerally feo fierce^ and is jsed 
of making a hole in a cask to draw liquor out of it. Hence the 
figurative yise> to utter (e y., opinions). Compare line 23L 

Sanchoisiathoti, etc. The sharper has memcris^d a scries 
of oaG‘Of*tho-way nameSj without, of coarse, kaotviatr anvtMng 
about their possessors. Simhoniatkon, an ancient Fhoenioian 
writer; M-methn, an Egyptian historian, abiut 3i>} B, a ; EerDsus^ 
a Babylonian historian, 3rd century b C ; Oeellws Liioan'jS,, a 
Greek philosopherj about the 6th century b, o. 

123. It ; an account of the creation. 

The latter We have had several examples of superlative 
for cornpd/ative : here we have the comparative where grammar 
demands the superlative. 

121 An arch on ..to pan; these words are incorrect Greek for 
’* the universe is therefore without beginning and without end ” 

126. Nebachadon'^Asser (commonly called Nebuchadnei'sar) 
was a great King of A’syria, 6th century B. c. Note the error; 
Manetho lived several centuries later. 

' 137. Asser is not a “ Syriac " word, and the speaker is quit 
wrong as to the compisition of the names Xibuchadne^.?. ir and 
TigUth-pileser, It ‘is true, however, that Assdr frequently occurs 
in the names of Assyrian kings. 

128, Tegla Phael»Asscr ; a false spelling of Tiglatb-pileser. 
He was another Assyrian king. 

129. Nabon-Asscr : an Assyrian prince. 

180. Ek to blblion kubcrnetes. The words be is trying to 
remember are G c.’k for “ Erora the book comes a guide ” {i,s, 
guidance), but to h'hlir.n. < » jv, is in the wrong case, 

131. Which implies, etc. He has forgotten not only the 
correct Greek, but its meaning, and here he gives just the opposite 
meaning. 

136. That ; straying. 

139. Touchstone : a stone for testing gold or silver: hence, 
Ggurativsltf, any test. Brinj hun tt th: t’f'ijhsto>c.ei test him. 

149. In flue: to cone no the end. to make a long story short. 
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149. W« Struck a bargain : came to an agreement as to price 

152, Being; a misrelated participle, referring of coarse to t,be 
Vicar. 

In a capacity of complying: able to comply. Not used, 

162. Come at : obtained. 

168, Upon replying.- We should say, 'itpon my replying^ for 
without the word my the replying ought grammatically to be the 
action of the subject he in line 170. 

170. Deal : complete our transaction. 

37Z‘ A draft upon him : a bill to be cashed by him. 

Payable at sight: to be paid as scon as he sees it,, as soon as it is 
** pieaenied *’ to him. 

172. Warm : colloquial, meaning rich, 

X7Si Honest : just the same use as in Chap, Xl, line 8. 

176. Three Jumps : a competition to see who can cover most 
ground in three jun.ps, 

191. Informing: another misrelated participle. 

218. About us : around us. 

CHAPTm *XF. 

2. Was employed. Was is used instead of 7vere because the 
whole of the time mentioned in line 1 is thought of as a single 
period, 

8, But. Mr, Michael MacMillan takes hci as a subordinating 
conjunction, meaning except that, and undersfcandse the pionoun 
alter b'nt , — ** except that it incurred.''^ Xc it- prob.ibly better to take 
bvt, as it is usually taken in such bentercc.s, as a seianve pionoun, 
meaning that 7 Lot — ‘‘that did not ii_cur,"' In oltber casu the vtuvkh 
M e^e mm muist be understood before a ra^mly- and tht^ie ih nr 
difference of meaning. 

8. The green : the village green — an open grassy place, used 
by the villagers in common. 

14, Occurred ; occurred to us, (».?’, the idea came into our 
-minds). We should not use occ^irred, by itself in this sense. 

22. Ladies, etc- Mr. Burchell is waming the " ladies ” against 
saedneing the innocent daughters of the Vicar; but the letter i&- 
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ambigucus tbrougboTifc. The teriob of condemnatioD ccold be tfclceE 
as *eferrirg to the Vicair s daughters, and those of praise to the two 
ladles. This is precisely the opposite ot what Mr. Burcheil roeanSg 
bat anfortaaateiy this is the way in which the Vicai’s f&mily are 
inclined to andeistsad the letter. They think it is s warnag to the 
ladies not to ml reduce into ti.eir innocent homes two sneb vicicas 
creatures as Olivia and Sophia. They are net sure ot this, however 
{see lines 40'~4r-<) j but. they ate suie that the letter has a “ maiicitus 
meaning” (line 44)— that is, is intended to pje-sent the heped-ior 
journey to town. This purpose indeed it has; tut, as they after- 
wards discover, the purpose is kind and not malicious. 

40. Osir doubts — as to who had prevented the engagement, 

16. The shooting of my corns. A shooting pain in the corns 
is often a real indicr.ticn ot approaching rain. 

76. The shooting of your horns Shoothig here mesms s^rontivg 
gTGTbiT'g. A man whose wiie bad been unfaithful lo him was said 
to grow horns •, this figure c.'cuis in Elizabethan diams, 

b«i here it is very poinlle'-*- Mr Michael MscMillanis 

right in the conjectuie that she means to suggest that he is a horned 
devil. 

T9. I should not have thought It a joke— for it certainly has 
no wit in it. 

86, Conceit: in the old sense of '* fanciful idea,” 

88. The laugh was against her: she was beaten in the contest 
of wit, 


93. Set up for: pretend to. 

98. To gain but little at this business: to come off badly in 
the contest. 

, 100, An heart: we should use the form a. Compare Ob. I, 
line 60 and Cb, ill, line z24. 

101. An honest man^s the [noblest work of Ood : from Pope's 
Mssay on Man* 

104. A base desertion of his own superiority. Mr. Burchel! 
considers genius a nobler posses.eion than honesty, srrd considers 
that Pope, a men of genius, is doirg irju«itice to himself when be 
exalts bone, sty above genius, Mr. MacMillan considers that, taken 
in its context, this line of Pope means merely that honesty is 
superior to fame^ and not (as Mr. Burcheil takes it) that brnesty is 
the most exalted of human qualities, The present editor disagrees^ 
Let the student settle tie point for himself, by reading not rrcrely 
the imnoediate context of the line, but the nshole of Epistle IV o€ 
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tfee Eu&y on Man,. Bat even the icamediate contest scarcely sup- 
pcrEi« ilr. view : the couplet in which the line occurs is— 

A wit’s a feather, and a chief a rod ; 

An honest man’s the noblest work of God, (lines 847*8), 

iU7. Hot for possessed of. Air. Burcbell considers 

“* honesty” a negative qaiiity, —freedom from evil; but redly it 
(Contains much that is positive— (good-will, resolution, and so on). 

108. Their exception from fault: their freedom (literally, their 
'feeing taken oat; tiom faulc. We could not now use this phrase. 

Virtues: used in a very wide sense, including abilities. 

109. The scholar .....applause? “ Is the ‘ honest ' but quite 
tfindisticguished mechanic oupenor to the scholar, th‘* statesman, 
tibe champion, if tbe-e be in some way moi'al’.y inferior to him ? ” 

114. The Flemish school. The word ,•?£; hare means a group 
' or cUea of paincers. tSiuiil trly we speak of ‘‘ schools of p'hilo'^oph}*,” 

*• schools of thought.,” etc. No idea of iuitruction is i\iv, fu'u, h'v G.-e 
word came riuti:-..!!/ ut > use because the methods of a great artist 
or thinker woc-'l .ep.-e-u* through the instruction given bv him to 
lais pupils and disciples. The Flemish school includes the great 
painters, Rubens, Vandyck and Teniers, It was noteworthy for 
extrema fidelity to nature. 

115, Animations: n’’curiou« een^o. Thr^ root C’gnf 

:ficance of animation is br. 'itn, ihe ; ana Ihesjgg.ist: n t.iMt ‘.hys- 
paintings seemed actually endowed with life. 

The Romam pencil. The original raeaniog of pencil was a brush 
lor laying on colours. Thus bare it means the painter’s brush, 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were among the greafcast painters of 
Roman school. 

183. Moasters, in the derivation sen^e of dlstortsd^ a.hnorm'u'* 

e^eaiUTGt^ 

127. Affections ; disposition, feeling. Nowadays affectian 
sae<»ns love, aurl noo f>^c,lii(.g in general. 

131. TbI* rule, is Mr. Burchell right in this theory* as regard# 
men, and as regards animals p 

144. trapeuetrable: invincible. 

Assuraoice,: see note on Qhap. XI., line 14T. 

151, Heng, Nowadays men are hanged only for ranrder j bat 
iK those times hanging was often awarded for very sm^id crimeSi 
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155. At th© !S©3KI Justic©'s ; at the hoase of the nearest 
Justice or thts FtjHice (magistrate), 

173, WaQt s flam© : lack shame. 

^ 187 After men, etc. As a man becomes more and more 
7ici')U‘i he g>,>daally ceases to be ashamed of his vices, and becimes 
ashamed of his virtues (for evil, not good, is now the standard by 
which he judges). 


CHAPTER X7I, 

10. Abroad S see note on Chap. IV, line ^4. 

16. All the good things of the high wits : all the clever 
sayings or tne laahionabie wits. 

18. Piquet : a card game. 

20. Sharp : quiofe lin sight and movement). Boxing is an 
admirabi • ti .ming in this respect. 

22. Imperfections. The Vicar does not seem to have .much 
approvuu eiuitjr ot the piquet or of the boxing, 

25. Eat short and crisp. The words s^ort and crisp, as ap 
plied to c-iire.', h,H,vc much the same meaning — easily (a 
great virtue in cahes). Eat is pa-^t indicative ; we always use the 
form ate, Thf^ use of the active verb bo suggest the passive mean- 
ing is cns’iou'i. Compare, “ this tasfes sweet.” 

20. They were made by Olivia : that is, Mrs. Primrose re- 
marked that they were made by Olivia, 

27. Well knit ; well mixed, all the ingredients being properly 
compounded so as to produce a clear, consistent liquid, 

33. Extremely of a size ; of very much the same size, almost 
equally taU. 

34i. Tallest : yet another superlative for comparative. 

48. Limner : portrait- pain ter, 

60. A head : for each- person. Head for person is part for 
whole: li^., uicbonymy or, more preci^idy, synecdoche. Metonymy 
Is the fi.jiire of speech by wr.icli the ndme of one thing is used 
instead of that of a related thing. Synecdoche is a special name 
for those cases of metonymy in which the name of a part is used 
for that of the whole. 

63. This stofen march upon us. To steal a march upon a 
person is i.o gam an aaviacagj over atari without his knowledge. 
The ide-i is that oi. au eaem/ appro iChing aaobseryed, 
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6S, Tiss !Sg is in apposition with the idea ot the plc’ure ae 
suggested m the pieceding words ot the sbtitence. 

60, Sen life : an meaning ac all, Golcomitio’s Irish 

birth and upbringing are responsible lo m<.ny lii-hhsif'! , v^bich 
are by no means blemishes in his woik, but rather aud to its 
vigour, 

Compositaois : arrangement. This wo <1 and rpriety .ri used 
absolutely, — ‘‘ there hf^vig no variety,” etc, 

k the world : ab all. This too is od Ir^hism, but ni's now 
become current everyv/bere as ^ ■ ill « icuiarly in 

questions such as, “ What in the . ».d . :c’ ■ 3 ’ 

68, Hit : suit: now not used in this .'•enae. 

72 . The Sioniachtr was worn by ladies of the 15 .h -17th 
centuncs. It was iiw iiont portion ol the upper garmeuu, aud was 
often lichly embroidered, and even set ^iti jewels. 

73. Cupid} the god of love, v/cs the son of Venusj the goddess 
of beauty and love. 

74. Gown and band ; academical gown and the band worn 
round a ciergyruan’s neck. Ttureis. much humour in ire id* a of 
Venus being thus confioD ted by an eighivcnth cexituiy cu.jgyman, 
and presented with books advocatir g “-‘tact monogamy,” 

76, The Amazons were female warriors in Greek m vthology. 

78. Joseph (obsolete) : a woman’s riding dress, with buttons 
down the tiont. 

Laced: diversified, adorned (as if wih lace). The gold 
and tl.o flowers, like Mfs. Pamrose’s diamonds and Sophia'.^ sheep, 
weie 10 b-3 the product ot the painter^s imagination. 

104. Robinson Crusoe’s longboat. A sbip’^, lonffhoif was 
the largest ot the life-boat, s which it cniied ItRobin.s C*'u'.oe (la 
Defoe's atory) wanted :<■ t'-cap', L.'-orn ! i'^ v^land in the longboat} 
which htid not been wreckeo wnr he- si.»p, 

106, A rce! in a bottle. Since the -eel is huger fbau the neck 
of the bottle it cannot be got. out. I' could be got <n only when 
tjhe bottle was m pioce&s of manufacture 

107. it : the picture. The canvas had of course been l.aken into 
the kitchen in a roil, before it was alretchetl out and sMileoed. 

118. improves; increases. 

128. Discover. .. addresses : find out. whether hif. intentions 
were honourablej” that is, whether he intended marriage, 
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|25. Sound. The orig'inal meaniDg: (still, of course, curTeut) is 
tio test- fche depth of water by a sounoing-line or other apparatus. 
Hence comes the jSgurative sense, to try to ascertain, indirectly, a 
person’s sentiments or intention. The word is not from the same 
derivation as the other verb sounds “ to make a noise,” 

148. Of it; a redundant phrase, colloquially used. It is fre- 
quent in such slang expressions as He has made a very good 
thing of it there ’’ = ‘‘ he has gteatly prospered there.” 

145. Warm fortunes. For the sense of wa^m see note on 
Chap XiV., line 172. 

363. Hoveity. The word has the irony with which the Squire 
would naturally talk to the unintelligent Mss, Prims o^^e. So far 
from being novel, her remarks were exceedingly hackneyed. 

1fi5. Parts: talents. Now obsolete in this sense, except in 
dialect, 

179. A manager — to manage his household aSairs. Not a 
mode*n use. 

3 81. Good bread : used to suggest comfort in general. 

202 Prosecute the scheme of Farmer WHIiams: enrry out 
the idea of “ ten dying the Squire with a rival,” namely Farmer 
Williams. 


CHAPTER XVII, 

24. Supporting ; keeping up, showing. 

41 « Your ill* placed passion : your love for the Squire, who 

does not deserve it. 

60, That day month : idiomatic phrase for the day exactly a 
month later. 

76- Competence : prosperity. We often use “ a competence 
for *■* enougn to live on comfortably,” 

78« Ostentation : show, display (such as bhe would be able to 
indulge in it she mat ried the Squire). 

90. Cider-press. Cider is a drink made from applet-, the juice 
being squeezed irom them in the cider*press. 

92, Death and the Lady : a sombre ballad. 

i08. Thrum -* to piay ao instrument in a haphazard manner— 
not the oareiui playing of tunes or accompaniments. 
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Asi Eiegf. These verses* like the ballad in Chap. VI IL, are oE 
coarse Goldsmith’s own, 

109. G©@d people ail. Old ballads had been customarily sun^ 
In f.be streecs by “ b<4iiad-singers ” (sea Chap, XI line 38), and 
Goldsmith is here imitiating the form oE these : hauce chis address. 
Many of the old ballads were humorous, but their humour was 
scarcely of the type of the verbal quibbles Id lines 112, 116, 120. 
The title “ Elegy ” is humorously chosen, for an elegy is nT.p.c.-' ' 
a'lvery serious n-n:"- . ■'V.i’y a poem of lament for the t’ji J, '."d „ 
lament for the .'.'r: . ^-.s! . d g is a parody of the elegy. The fun 
of the fiist three quatrains lies in the un ox pec ted ness of their last 
lines. 

118, SslitsgtOfil i a part of London. 

115, Slili : always (old sense). 

A godly rac® he ran. To ‘‘run the race” of life is u 
frequent tigure, suggesting the eiiort required to lead a good life, 

116. Whene’er he wcrat to pray: whenever he went to church. 
This completely changes the meaniog of the preceding line, just as 
the fourth line of the next stanza takes away the idea of generosity 
to the poor. 

123, Pique: ~ r’ used chieiiy in the sense of vexation 

due to wounded j ' ' - '-as here, 

133. It, A common feature of ballads was the insertion of such 
unnecessary*pronouns. 

148, Here’s Bili'a health: I drink to Bill’s health. 

151. The'Grogratns: evidently Mrs, Primrose belonged to this 
family. 

15i, Vulgar; simple aud common, lacking in elevation. Now- 
aday-. the w.)jd is usually one of condemaation — ohjectionahlc 
In and vt^inners. It is, however, derived simply from, tile; 

Lar-in 'sulgus, the common people. 

Pleases me better. The Vicar had) a healthy dislike tor 
the arudcial poetry of his time. 

136. Petrify us: literally, turn us to stone— that take away, 
by their artificiality, all feeling, whereas the proper function of 
poetry is to arouse feeling. 

At once: ^.t the same time, 

157. Detest and prilse: hate for their unreality, while we 
leel bound to praise them for &hs artistic skill which they display. 
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Fut. We should pam. 

3 6i>. A lads? loses etc- The most /emeus potm c£ this kied is 
ji'cpe’s Ba2>i *>1 Lw/i. Tie criticisiu is perfectly just. 

161. ysifnti warm soft cover for the hands. It is usually made 
ol fur oj skins, end is carried by ladies. It has room for both 
Lands, and for such articles as a purse. 

1«>1. Her Isp-dog. The keepirg of lap-dogs was a cra 2 e among 
tie ladies of tie iinje : see Ropi of the Lock, 

164- JJanefagh Gardens ’c\ere a very fsshiorable place of enter- 
I ..ir naent n Li i oon, tr d musical peifonssnces weie given there, 

365. Come dewn to usiccne down to the eexmtiy, reach ua 
1 ere. It 1 .^ cen n ( t, to sifcah of goirg up to Louden, cr going down 
iJjcnr! Lorfon to tie ccunny or sen-e less ’itijoitant" town, 
bmnlarly in ihc fj-tr th cf en Oxfnd cr Camhriege man ** going 
ip” cr “ geirg doun’ aiwaj s uieis to going to, 02 leaving, the 
university town. 

166. Arc famliiar; deal with familiar themes, and in ordinary 
l?.Eguage. 

366. Colin meets Dolly, etc. IVstoral poetry is leientd fo. 
f'oh'/t utyjuat i r n e for a “ sv-on ” fa rustic), ard Lolly facu 
*’ rympb ” (a word ccrrmoniy used in prstoals for 9 rustic mf'iden}^ 
Dialogue is a traditional feature cf pastoral poetry. The pastoiai, 
:i' spite oi Blosf s, eid in spite cf it.-- jirec1&i3<r. cf simplicity, 5s a 
higl 1> aiiificial fcim, which 01 cirattd with the Alexandrian 
G>e<k Theccritus, and has fcllcwed his tsadition, more or less 
closely, ever since. 

26'3'. Fairing S a piesent (such ps ribbons) brought from the fair 

168. Nosegay : a email bench cl ilower.s (from noie and ya'y), 

169. Co lo church— to be maiikd. 

1 7-i, There. Propietly we should ha'^e a noun, to correapiond to 

p"ace„ 

176. it ; Ranelagh. 

176. Furnishes us. At Eanelegh acqnainiancesbips would be 
Ksde which would often ripen into man is ge. 

281. The Spsnisli market; the me iket in Fcnteiabia. ^Tfcexe 
a: fiv V :: ve bten i:'D fnrusi msiiitge-n aiket ^ in Fontai&bis ; at 
rf.ie ihe annual maiLct io^ wcmcn-seiVEnfs might well have 
given this impression, 
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194. Competences see note on ..ce 76. 

i think rajfself happier now, etc. Wiob greit .s-fc G-oldsmibh 
rai!90s5 tbd Vic%t to ini- piCcli ot happitie&a jii^u before his 
hd-ppinesi is ca be sli-ifctered bv fche terrible nevYS aujiib Olivia. In 
particular he blasts tb-ib the family; from to generation 

has knowva no stain, \.vnile Dicte is almost at \-' = -I-'.'- with the news 
that O ivia has St lined its honour lor ever. This happiness and 
■coatidenoe bjfO'-e disister is of the niture of fcrigic irony ; and the 
coiibtast thus produced is one of the devices most commoaly and 
: 'd in tragedy. Note how the effect is increased here 
by .hi V question, “ Wnere is my darling Olivia f’ and by 

Ms loving W'jrds for her ibuggestiag her absolute innocencej “ that 
little cherub.” 

2 12. Was for coming back : see Chap. V., line 84, 

219. Taking back, — away from Heaven. 

284. Read our anguish inf o^ patience: see note on Ohap. V. 
XX. line 47. 

239. Tour reverend character; the character suiting a clergy- 
man. Reverend, wh.ch meins worthy of reverence, is used instead 
of Mr. in a clergyman’s name. 

2ti. Vifiain as he Is means “though he is a villain,” ‘‘Villain 
that be is ” wuu'd mean “since he is a villain”. The two phrases 
are often confused. 

S4i5. More than human: divine. It was Ghrisn who said, 
“‘But I say unto you, Live your enemies, bless them thit curse 
yon, do good to them that hate 3'ou, and pray for them w 
despitefully use you, and persecute you ” {Matthew v. 44). Thus 
the Vicar even prays that Heaven miy forgive the Squire. 

246. Blessed .. ..taken away. Job, when he had lost his sons, 
said, “ The Lord gave; and the Lord bach taken away j blessed be 
the name of the Lord ’’ [Job i 21), He was the Old T^^fcamenL 
type of “-O'-iig nation in great sorrow, and natu.aliy his words occur 
to the Vicar’s mind. 

217-8. Hath : the form commonly used in Biblic il Kaglish. 

255 Had she but died : a conditional clause (if she had but died) 
used as -in -u^oy pdncipil clause, and expressing a widi. 
The meaning is — if she had bat died it would have been better, 

257, In other v^orlds than here; not in this world, bit, aff.tir 
death, in Hiiv^ii li’o'-the ii’>; ot wnere in s^Tic" g-Mnimir 
-^nouQ is reqaiiel to ci. rcspnil with loorld,^^ conpare tkjri' iu 
line 174, 
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264-. silt! siever affections: we never feried to iofluenca 

her affections, 

267„ Bring your gray hairs to the grave. The phrase yovr 
gray la used, by m'^^bony'oy, for ** you, a .v-hi’red man/' 

She too has in mind a sentence from the Bible, Ea &enesiu si!!, 
38, Jacob saj^s to his sons, — “Then shall ye bring down my gray 
hairs with sorrow to the giaire.’* 

27 1. Ill-supported ; not consistently maintained,, passing, 

Sallies : outbursts. By derivation aally means a leap; its original 
and oorntrion use is for a sadden and short attack by 'lOw'i'- 
out from a place of proteciion ; and it is sometimes used L 'j.\ 

for a sudden Eash oi wit or fancy, Bathndasm : passion. The 
modern meaning is paSKtoaate zeal. 

278. To darken the dbors of a house is a common phrase, par- 
ticularly in negative sentences such as, “ Never darken my doors 
again” The meaning is enter the house,'’ and dirJten refers to 
the obstruction of light as a person enters. 

200. The child of Simplicity : caused by simplici fcy (ignorance 
of the world) 

CHAPTER XFJ/r, 

8. Scat: mansion : — A common word is co^intry-seat, 

18, Did by no means satisfy me. We should now say either 

did 'not by any means s iti>fy me”, or “ by no means satisfied 
me,”^ for in modern prose toe form of the verb with the auxiliary 
do is w^ed only when the word nof is used, or in questions, or when 
great emphasis is intended. 

13. Satisfy : convince. 

16. Open ; frank, candid. 

3*^, Her fancied deluder: the man whom I fancied to bam 
deluded her, i,e. Mr, Baichell. 

35. A person. He like the former givers of information, had 
been by the^Squfre to get the Vicar as far out of the way as 
possible. 

6"^ fndigcrice and frugality : the poor and frugal : fig. metoayriif 
'{hers, ab'-fcract for conoicre). 

6^, Laid ms do#rs Th^use of the personal! pronoun forth® 
reflexivi' is orchaic, and common in the Bible. 

63 . Constitution :'?physique. 
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68. Cairsorf (adjective) mepns “ in passing/’ “ on his way^ 

69 . TSi€ ptilianthroplc i)Ooks®}l€r s John Ne^hc-jy who was 

ismccs lor ibe pubiKaucn oi cbiJdretih books, ai o wbo poLbshed 
'■-.fiiie of Goldsmitb.'s woiks iircl probably lent hia m. s « y His 
nephew, Francis Ntwfctry, vras tie publisi’ei* ci Iht' Vicar of 
Wakefield, 

St Pau!*s Chssrchyard, a street ’Jn London, was 'Jmuous for 
lit booksellers and pubii>ijers, 

78. Bill: we shonid use trian. 

'76 Til® history of oise Mr, Thomas Trips one of bery's 
hooks loj chiifJicn. ii called “ Tcmmy Tup’s H sforv oi Beaste 
and Birds." Some d-is-k it. was written by Goldsn.ith. 

85 Refractory io the hand of correction: ''eVelh^ni' rpainst 
Ice hand ol Gtd, who s«-i: t ray iiouole.>. to •* correct " .( hat-hte) me. 

96. Still : always. 

If 2. Strolling cojupany was a l.'cquent term for a louring party 
Cu actors, 

108, The shortest cut: tlie bes-t shcrtetei of the lomney, A 
''• short cut” rs a w y tl'at is '•horter than the oulirjuy (to : eg,, n 
path across the deld.- u a short ont if it cuts cflscii'e tf tie distance 
that would be tiaveised by road. 

111. Disserted: ‘‘held forth/' spoke at length. We use the 
noun diShtTtcitwn, but r ot the verd disteii, 

116. The Drydens and Otways. Hryder srid O^way were 
.i,mong the leading dr&?nhtI^ts of the latter halt of the l7’b centuryj 
and thus the phrate means “the leading dramatist. s,” 

119. Rowe (1678— 3718} was a'great editor of Shakespease,' and 
himself DO mean dramatist. 

Are. According to strict grammar the plural cannot be 
defended, for no argument can make the subject, a plural- 

CttOidsmitb however uses the xdural are because be mt ans “ Dryden’s 
r.-'anner and Lowe’s mariner,” two different things, liis a'“ con- 
.-“rucuon according to the aense.” 

120. Our taste has gone back a whole cestiiry— that ia, a 
whole century behind ttie time of Dryden, back to the Eh‘zfibethf»r 
l^riod to which Fletcher and Jonson, as well as B) r.ke.qst are- 
belonged. Goldsmith had little real appreciation ever Jr.- 5>h?iize- 
speare, and little sympathy with the Shakespearean revival. He 
was a curious blend of Augustan and ** romantic,” and in drama hie 
preferences were ail for the Augustan, Compare Chap. IX, line 64j 
and see noEO there. See also 7ctj oduction. 
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122 . G© down— with piavgoers ; that is, are popular among thems 

124, Overclisrgc^ ; ejcaggeratedg 

130. Psfitonis m®. OrigiEa*iy this word meant a piayer who 
performed bis part without speaking (that is whose part consisted 
of “ dumb show or a play or scene consisting of dumb show. In 
our day it means a het2rr;_-3recns dramatic entertainment, making 
no pretence to art, anc ::.c. ::'g music, dancing, and a great dea! 
of buffoonery : it is comaioaiy presented at Christmas time, chieSy 
to delight children. Goldsmith here uses the earlier sense, but 
sarcastically, suggesting . what strangely <enough. he believed) that 
the plays of .Irhake^eare ana _Bei3 .Jonsoh.Ate .lacking in ar,t.and 
demand of the actor the same sort of violence and affectation as is . 
ioi-nd in riumn show (comraie “starts and attitudes,’' line 138).' 
Goldsmith preferred a much r.uietci and more restrained sort of 
drama, and particularly haced ociocnery. He did not realise how 
carefully Shakespeaie avoided meie meaningless buffoonery. His 
audience loved it, ana certainly received it from most of the 
Elizabethan dramatists, and Shakespeare himself bad to piovide 
scenes of boisterous mu’ti. j hut bis frols are not biiilocns but real 
cha rac ters and bis clowc-sceces are on’a much higher Iev*l‘than 
tbo'se'of bis contempo.'a'ie^ 

Mr. A’l'S'.in r.i.b.'on ‘..-from Goldsmith’s Citizen of theWorld i 
the following comment epen the acting of the day: “One player , 
shines in an exclamation, another in a groan, a third m a horror, a ( 
fourth in a start, a fifth m & smile, a sixth faints, and a seventh j 
fidgets round the stage with peculiar vivacity.” 

133. imitatorse Dri-.ir..':!, according to A(‘istotlfc’'s definition, is 
mnnesis (imitation), 

138. Starts : suddeo, vicient movements, 

t40. Shrugged into popularity. A skrup is a slight and 
momentary raising of the shoulders, — a gesture used to express 
various emotions. So with ti.e verb shrug in the phrase “ to shrug 
the shoulders.” Into expresses the result of the action 

of the verb : the shrug gave pevuiarify to the play, Compare 
Chap. V., line 47, and Chap. X,, line 64. 

142. The gripes : pain m the stomach* 

Congreve and Far^iahar; the. chief writers of comedy in the 
Eestoratioc period. The chief characteristic of their work was 
hnlliance of dialogue, arc Goidamith much preferred theirs to the 
liJligabethan comedies, 

144. 'More satiirai : much more like that of ordinary life, Wit 
of course implies artificidl:^y 

X6 
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149. WIthosil: outside. 

163, : intransitive use, — apuc,viod, presented itsed". 

154. CoirsnjOB room,— as contrasLed with “ private room.” 

156. CiiaptalB : see note on Chap. VU,, line 7. 

16T. Masqiuerade character. A m^sc^asrade (Spanish 
a mask) means a ball at which masks are worn, hence false show. 
Tpretence. Hence the phrase means “ my as^iiimed character,’* “ the 
part I was to play.” 

153. Upon Idforming: we should erpeo. “upon niif informia:^.'' 
3o also with aaking in line 166. See oote on Chap. X[V , line 173, 

169. Iis issy sort : in any way. 

161 Noihirag less than .. ..at feast : tautology, since Utui 
simply repeats tue sense of nothing id-is zk.xn. 

Parliament-man : member of Parliament. 

OBAPTEE YI1\ 

1 1, in easy dishabllie. me-Aus “negligeatly 

dressed ” 

16. The Monitor, the Auditor, the Daily, etc.: names of 
newspapers, and other periodicals. 

17 . Replying miy be nominative r.Dsoiute, / being understood. 
Bat more likely this is simply one o.’ c-l o.d'mish’s misrelated parti- 
ciples. 

26. Cornurali. He betrays him>eh' be.e, for in Gornwall laserg 
are no coal-mines, 

27. its guardians : the periodicals. 

34. Advise with : seek advice from, ccnsult, 

36. Aaolher guess manmer : "-’‘•e > diderent manner. 
is a corruption of and merms, v'-.-f, sort; and of is omitted 

before vi', * This word gicextt is ob-.oleiie, and has no relation 
with ihfe 0 :.ec noun of the same spelling. 

33, Riiiory : a wooden frame, wi&b boles through whicn -.he 
head and hands of an offender were nut ^ punishment, it was 
last used in 18ST. ^ 

39. The weaker side of our coastitutioa : the throne, which 
bas gradually become weaker than parliament. 

40. The sacred power : the Vicar believed in the divine right 
of kings— that is, believed that they were appointed by God, and 
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' 'z'^-cr.'ci had no righfe to depose them. For a discassson of 

'301 this standpoint, see Dryden’s AlSsalovi and AeM-> 
Fart i, lines 753 — 810. 


42. igsiorsiist® : not now used as a noun, 

44-.^ Tile s^lssidisig scale : the scale that is already the heavier: 
that is, they support the stronger party. 

63-58. These lines are ironical. 

69, Levellers : a party of the time of the Civil War, who con- 
tended that ali should be equally eligible for omce. 

01. It would never answer : it v?ouId never do ; it would 
never answei to (suit) actual conditions. The Vicar rightly con- 
iends that all men can never be placed upon a level, for mec; are 
totally different in capacity and character. 

68. Entailed. A property is said to be entailed upon certain 
Inheritors when it cannot be diverted from them Thus the word 
Is here used figuratively to suggest that submission is an Inben* 
stance which men cannot avoid. 


83. And whose : modern crrair.ma' demands the omission of 
.and, since there is lo ^ r jceainc rela.iMi pronoun. 

Must ever subordinate orders : must always press most 

heavily upon the classes immediately below the king. 

89. The State may be ..monarchy. The power of thethronea 
says the Vicar, may be “ undermined in tbiee ways ^i) because 
of the special circumstances of the state ; (2) because of the nature 
of its laws ; and (8) because of the desires of the rich men of the 
state. He developes each of these three causes in its turn. The 
to lines 93 — 107 ; the second to lines 107-U6 ; and 
, ; I'- f ■' '.i 3 116-130. The general argument of lines ®3*.l29 

is as follows. — 

(1) Sometimes the oircmista7ioes of the ^tate are such that 

wealth is accumulated and the rich become still richer. Thw 
happens when foreign trade brings ir ^ r. '• It is only the 

rich that can afford to trade abroad; .-u . '.-.ildes sharing the 

profits of internal trade, they absorb all the profits of external 
trade. As their wealth thus increases they become arisfeociats, and 
tend to diminish the power of the king. 

(2) Various laws also help to bring about huge aocumsiiations 
of wealth, and thus lead to rivalry with the king, and the dimin- 
ishing of his power. 

(S) The very rich man has all he wants, except power, and there- 
‘fore he sets himself to gain power. This he can obtain only bj 
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fincroacbiog npos the power of the kiog. Thos tke Hah 7>mn\ 
d&girfs also tend to ondeimine the kingship. 

102, Ail tSi® This does not mean (what it ap« 

pears to) that all the emoluments from internal industry go to the 
rich, for in line 104 the words “the poor have but one mean that 
this is the source of the income of the poor also. The meaning is 
that besides the profits of external trade the rich have all their 
share of the profits from internal industry. 

103* Two sources : external trade and internal industry, 

106. Aristocratica! : governed by a "r;'-il:;r"'-d class. The 
Vicar suggests that privilege is ultimately . r: wealth, 

111. Shall only marry with the rich, lu reality there was 
no such law. But in cases in which, by law, the consent of both 
families was required, it amounted to the same things since a rich 
family would be most unlikely to permit a marriage into a poor one. 

118. From a defect of opulence : from lack of wealth. At 
that time a ** property qualification *’ was required of a member of 
parliament. He must be a landowner of subbiancial income. 

114 Wealth Is thus-.-amhltlon. A wise man would not natu- 
rally long for wealth ; but he does so, since without it he cannot 
serve his country in parliament, 

119. In purchasing power. Potoer is the object of the verbal 
noun piirchming, 

120. Differently speaking: “to express the matter otherwise:’' 
** in other words.” 

121a Purchasing the liberty of : paying for the service of, 

123. Contiguous tyranny : tyranny close at band. Compare 
The Peserted V-illage^ hues 303-4: — 

"Where then, ah where, shall poverty reside, 

^ To ’scape the pressure of eontiguouji pride ! 

12T. A Cartesian system : an orderly arrangement of objects 
according to the principle propounded by Descartes (pronounced 
Day-cart), a great I'rench marhematiciaj; and philosopher fl596— 
1650). Descartes held that the universe was a system of vortices-— 
a vortex being a collection of particles revolving round a single 
axis : for instance the solar system was one vortex, the earth and 
the planets revolving round the axis of that system. Each orb 
(each star or planet) was the centre of a vortex : the earth for 
instance was such a centre, and the moon, revolving'‘round it, was 
part of its vortex. The vortex was controlled by the influettce of 
the central body. Thus here the state is considered as containing 
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B number o£ rich men, each of whom is a centre of a vorter — the 
poorer people who depend upon him. 

138. Without . outside. 

186, ¥«r^ rabble. This phrase is used to conespond in 

sound with “ the very rich,” and make an. effective contrastj but in 
does not cou-eapond with it grammatically. In " the very rich,’' 
jury is an adverb, while in “ the very rabble/* very is an adiective^ 
meaning reril. Thyis tko very rabhU means “‘the real rabble,” 
the very lowest people.” 


147. Giv« his voice In state affairs ; vote m eleoticns to 
parliament. 

148. Ten times less than was siafficient : one tenth 

of what was .ludged suilicient. 

149. It is evident, etc.: if the preps. ly-.j : I’iOc-itior. for voters 
be thus lowered, people ot innch lower classes will be able to take 
part (by voting) in political affairs. 


162. Will follow, etc. As a matter of fact the last thing that 
the labouring classoss ot the present day (who have votes) would 
think ot doing is to vote as the rich want them to. 

363. Therefore: the conclusion—tbat the middle classes, who 
are the sirength ot the state, should whole-heartedly support 
the monarchy, 

156. He divides .beneath themi. The rich and great have 
to spend much ot their energy m coping with the king : but lor him 
they would be able to spend it all in crushing the middle classes, 

159. May be compared, etc. In this figure, a town is 
surrounded by enemies). The governor of the town, however, is 
not in it, but is coming up with an aimy. behind the besiegers, to 
relieve the tov/n. The besieged are the middle classes: the 
oesiegers trtie wealthy classes : and the governor the king. 

163. An enemy over them . an enemy whose attack is imminent, 

163, Specious: attractive bat deceptive. (Latin specie^^ 
appearance). 

164. Sounds : promises that sound well but hold no truth. 


165. The governor from behind : go 

' ■ “ hr am behind is an ndj JC' 


O', ) 'ho Is coming 
quaiirying 


. p hohh.d thc'O. 

173, The anointed sovereign. Toe {EiglUh king at his 
coronation, is anointed with oil, tnis being a survival of toe Jewiish 
. custom. It m a religious ceremony,. 
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KS. Asi silfelsct— because ife leaves the ■ 

v/ealth;; classes freer to interfere with the classes beneath them. 

177, Doss® miscll — imdeTmine the monarchy. The Vlcai 
cOBsidsrs that these :erms, though in themselves noble, have been 
used to rouse foolish and irrational enthusiasm. 

183. kogiiisjsed ttsSs iiaraii3gye..,...hr«edi!S2. However 

this may be, such a “harangue” has no place in «. novel, Gold- 
smith could not resist the temptation of espressing his politica) 
views through the mouth of the Vicar. 

383 Jesuit. The Jesuits arc a Roman Catholic older, the 

Society of Jesus, iounded in 1540 by Saint Ignatius Loyola 
They had been great royalists and Jacobites; hence the application 
lieie, A I'uither cond< mnaiion is implied in the word since the 
idea oi craft and intrigue was popularly associated with the Jesuits 

189, Out he shall pack: colicquial, meaning ‘*he shall be 
forced to buiry off.” Tach suggests the getting together™ ol' one’e 
prop erty before departure, 

194, Gazetteer : nsed in the original meaning, a writer ior the 
‘'^Gasetle ” tthft cffjtial new^ii aper^'. The moaorn meaning is, ’* f. 
geographical dictionary.” 

105. Li« down ib he saddled with wooden shess .7 he French 
peasants commonly wore wooden shoes, and hence “ woodensboes' 
came to be used collcqoially for Frenchmen, Thus the phrase 
means, “tamely submit to the dominance of Fiench inlluence.’ 
France had always been the refuge of the Btuait princes, and of 
their adherents, the Jacobites ; and though all danger of furtbei 
Jacobite risings had by this time disappeared, their memory, and 

the assistance given them by France, still '■ 

the minds of the common people. Thus U . : 

influence lepiese^'t' extreme support of that 

divine right of kings. As for the writer in the ‘'Gazette,” he might 
well use *he?e words as ancfficial supporter of the reigning house, 
against Jacobites, for instance, “ Saddled with wooden shoes ” is a 
mixed metaphor, to be excused by the fact that the original sense 
of saddle i'S here forgotten, and the word is simply lised in its 
common figurative sense^ “ to burden.” 

204, The gentleman. The phrase does not mean that particular 
gentleman, his master. It is used simply as a class term, like “ the 
fool *’ in the current, phrase “ play the fool. ' Similarly in Chap, I, 
line §5, we have “ :be traveller/’ ‘’the dependant,” 

211. Are four most humble eervatnts: used ironicaliy. Ses 
note on Chap, VII, line 84. 

216. Apprehensions: realisation (not now to be used, in thij- 
in the plural). 
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2S1. Tura stdiamiss. 

^64„ Sciasibiiil^ :;;sensitiveness. 

26S, : cffers of marriage : not mow so used. 

S67a The Fair Penitejst ; one of the best-known vi&js ot 
(Dbap, XVIII,, line 119), 

272. Bid ®o lair for r showed sacb promise of. 

Sycceeded ; followed one another. 

SOO. When got home. To get home is to arrive home. Got i'? 
here an active pauiciple, and is aoisrelated, 

303. Was aa yet...feehavlour; did not 3 ?et[ know we be^ 
haved in such an extiaordinary fashion. 

808. Tranapori ; ecstasy of joy and affection, 

315. Qiass; mirror. 


CHAPTER XX. 

3., Which : which oiSer. 

6, Could hoaat ol: possessed. 

Ay: yes (obsolete except in certain dialects), 

14 , Amusing: interesting~not quite the modem sense. 

16. Prevail fo^he rest: prevail npoc you to relate the rest, 

17, Madam, etc. Many things in the following narrative are 
from Goldsmiths own life. 

27. Another. We should rather expect “at another ’’tocorre- 
ypond with “ at one time ” ; but “ another time ” for “ on another 
occasion ” is good English, 

Being: an unjchded participle; or possibly nxminative ab-* 
solute, I being i.itCdisiocu. It'v.ould not be in accordance with 
Gokismith’s usage to take bei^tgt as Mr. MacMillan does, to agree 
with met, 

Her wheel Foitune is constantly spoken of as turning a 
wheel, its revolutions suggesting the changes xrem low to high and 
high to low in men’s fortunes, 

28. Revoluliosi—of the wheel, 

29. Depress : used in the literal sense, press down, lower. 

30. In* We say ^*in the morning,’’ but with “ a morning 
we should use on. 
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U®iier : a junior master. 

41 bitterly ironical^ 

4>h Anodysi® necklace * a pam- ; irlng necklace % here the 
ihangmaa’s rope is meant;, which ceres s'! 'I.&eases. 

Btllcfee : if i would not prefer to he. suboid. conj. =; but 

that. 

45. At! under- tiirnkey ijg flewg»te: ar assistant-jailer in New- 
gate prison. 

46. Browbeat ; bullied. We bho>ild vse hroyvbsaten, 

54. Have you had the smail-pox ? -o that you are immune 
iiom mtection) - 

56. Lie three In a bed : sleep in the same bed with two others. 

57. A good stomach: a good <ippe::ie 
59. Are for; desire. 

6'. Avoid a school by any means. G-oldsmith had himseit 
been an usher, and wrote out oL tne tuices^s ot his heart. 

63 Commencing author; becoming an author : now obsolete, 

67. iog-trot men : ordinary, sLow-mov.ng men, with nothing ol 
the vigour ol genius. A jog-tiot is a slow regular trot, and the word 
is often used as an adjective, as here. 

70. Would all their lives ..made them. Th»«- had no cieative 
faculty— not even enough to make a pan ot shoem 

75. The an tltgua mater of Qrub-streci; that ancient mother, 
®Tub-sbreeC. Tne phrase anttqua tmter is modelled upon the com* 
mon phrase aXuin, mater ^ which is used by old .Mtudents for their 
■university, and which means ‘‘ kmdly ciot<her.” Grub-street was the 
abode of the hack writers ot the time— the scribblers who made, as 
a rule, a bare living out of the “ odd-jobs ol writing. — This is the 
dednicive use ofthe word of', of defines ’nKiter, 

Compare ** the city ot Rome,” 

83. The best things remained to be said on the wrongslde: 
of the good (wittyj ttiiags remaining to oe said {Le. not yet said by 
others) the best were false, 

95. S®lf**conectcd : .self-contained, confident in myself. 

95. Quill. The porcupine’s “quills ” are its .spines: the writer'^ 
quills are the goose-feathers used as pens , 

98, Treat upoti. The modern idiom ia creat ^4 and treat 
is not used. 
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103 Said noliiiiif. Goldsmich was somefehmg c£ hack-writer^ 
and well uncieistiood ihe supreme bitterness o£ neglect. 

111. Box Coffee-houses were divided into sisaall compartment ^ 
called 

113. Proposals, tie was publisniug his editicn'^oy subscription.'®' 
That IS, he seat out circulais ”) do various piobabic 
patrons, asking them to order j.r vhen he had secured a 

sufficicat nuraber ot orders he published the book. 

115, Propertius : a great Romau elegiac poet of xhe first centurv 
B. C, 

ia5. Creoiian (usually (Jreolfi) : oue bora ia me West. ladies, 
but ol pure European descent. Such a man mignt, after making a 
lortunujcouie tuEugiand bent upon being •* fasLi::/ntmle ” in literary 
“ taste ” as well as in other matters, 

ia6. I first besiege.. .breach. Flattery opeos a way into their 
hearts, and the proposals enter unresisted, 

129. I renew my request to beg : I renew my importunity by 
begging. 

A dedication fee : a fee received from a person for dedicating 
a book to him. 

180, Smite: another slang woid, just hke in line 126. To 
smite, or strt'k^, or commoner word) iouck a person for a thing is 
slang for making him give it. 

187. My life for it : I'H wager my life that. 

J46. Beggars In rhyme : oeggais, who use rhyme simply as & 
means ot begging. 

147. is a coward to contempt: .shrinks from couterapo. Thus 

the real poet” will not sue tor help, ic case iie meets wish a con-. 

temptuons answei. 

148. Protection : patronage. It had for centuries been custom- 
ary with literary men to secure the patronage of some member of 
the aristocracy. This practice did not make tor independence and 
self-respect. 

161. hi the midst of periodica! pubIicat:ons : that is, in a 
corner of some magazine. 

168. The easy ilmphclty -.period*. George uses these words 
with smiling irony ; but to Goldsmithk> own work they are parti- 
b r.^1: and here he is certainly thinking of his own 

jfr'.gg’,i ; r.-'i i living by literary hack-work. 

167. Phiiaatos, phiialelhes, philcleutfieros, pbiianthropos; 

.’Dseudooyms u=ed by writc-s of tne day. They mean respectively, 

, -lover of self, lover of truth, lover of liberty, lover of humanity. 
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173. An S 5 |IbJ®sI-- because it leaves tbe 

wealthy classes freer to mterfere with the classes beneath them. 

177, D®iil® niacis — undermine the nuniarchy . The Vicat 
consiriers that these terms, though in themselves noble, have been 
^*sed to rouse foolish and irrational enthusiasm. 

183, Had kisgltieis®d iMs gja5-aiigiie».....br@scling. However 
this ma-v be, such a “harangue” has no place in novel. Goid“ 
smith could not resist the temptation of expressing his political 
vievss through the mouth of the Vicar. 

18S Jfsuit. The Jesuits are a Roman Catholic order, the 
"• Society ot Jesus,’’ founded in 1540 by Saint Ignatius Loyola 
They had been great royalists and Jacobites : hence the application 
hese. A tuither cond< mnaiion is implied in the woid since the 
idea ol craft and intrigue was popularly associated with the Jesuits 

189, Oal hfi shall pack: collcquia), meaning **he shall be 
forced to huiry oSJ' J’acA* suggests the getting togethe:’ of oneb 
prop erty before departure, 

194, Gazetteer : used in the original meaning, a writer lor the 

Gazette ” (the cfBcial new." paper'. The nuoueiri meaning is, *• p. 
geographical dictionary.” 

196 . Lie down tft Ise saddled with wooden shoes /i he French 
peasants commonly wore wooden shoes, and hence '* %vooden.sboes' 
came to be used collcquiaHy for Frenchmen, Thus the phrase 
means, “tamely submit to the dominance of French in 11 uencej 
B'rance had always been the lefuge ot the 8tuart princes, and o£ 
their adherents, the Jacobites ; and though uH danger ol furlhei 
Jacobite risings had by this time disappeared, their memoiy, and 
the assistance given them by Franco, still create<i \ 

the minds of the common people. Thus to the ''i 

infiuen, .jxtreme support of that Jacobite do<d.rine — the 

divine ■ , . As for the writer m the “Gasette,” he mighl' 

wellui, ■ asaocfficial supporter of the reigning house 

against Jacobites, for instance. “ Saddled with wooden shoes ” is a 
mixed metaphor, to be excused by the fact that the original sense 
of saddle is here forgotten, and the woid is simply ust-d in its 
common figurative sense, “ to burden.” 

204, Tli« gentleman. The phrase does not mean that parlicuhi' 
gentleman, his master, it is i.';d i^imp'y a class term, i;ke “ ll-t 
fool ” in the current phrase ** play the fool.” Similarly in Chap. I, 
line 55, we have “ the traveller,” the dependant,” 

211. Are your most humble servants: u.sed ironically. Sea 
note on Chap. VII, line SL 

316, Apprehensions : realisation (not now to be used, in thi.*- 
.sense,, in the pluraC. 
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"^31, Turn scdlsiabs. 

S64, ScnsitjiiUf :[seusitiveness. 

25S„ ‘Matcfjes : cSers ol marriage : snot oow so used, 

TIs® Fair F«isit«int ; oae of tbe best^bacwD ways ot 
(Obsp, XVIIJ., Ime 119), 

272, Bli ao fair for r showed such promise of. 

SKSC«cd«d : followed one another. 

300. When goi hom®. To get home is to arrive beme. Got 
here an active pauiciple, and is misrelated. 

SO}.. Was aa yet...t>€havioars did not yet' know why we be- 
haved in such an extraordinary fashion. 

803. Transports ecstasy of joy and aSection, 

Sin, Giass! mirror. 


CHAPTER XX. 

3, Wlileli : which oSer. 

li. Couid boast ol: possessed. 

Ay: yes (obsolete except m certain dialects). 

14. Amusing: interesting-— not quite the modern sense, 

Uh Prevaii louche rest: prevail upon you to relate tbe lest, 

17. Madam, etc. Mfeny things in tbe following narrative arg 
from Goldsmith’s own life. 

27, Another. We should rather ospect “at another ’’tocorre- 
spond with “ at one time” ; but " another time ” for “ on anothef 
occasion ” is good JKnglisb, 

Being: an unrelated participle; or possibly rrcrainative ab- 
solute, I being vnrei,-icou. It would not be in accordance with 
Goldsmith’s usage to take iemg, as Mr. MacMillan does, to agree 
with me» 

Her wheel I'ojtune is constantly spoken of as tuining a 
wheel, its revolutions suggesting tbe changes from low to high and 
high to low in men's fortunes. 

28, Revolution— of the wheel. 

29, Depress: used in the literal sense, press down, lower, 

80, iii* We say ** in the morning,” but with “ a morning 
W€ should use on. 
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S9. Usts^rs a Junior master. 

41, SsrdosiiCn bitterly ironical 

44. AnodffS© nesllsee : a pamoi.^iig necklace i here fee 
3sangman’s rope is meant, wbicb cures asl diseases. 

Bill., .be : if 1 v7ould not piefer to be, suboid. con-;. = bui 

Sbafc. 

45. Afi yisdcr-fersikej^ in Mewgtte: an assi.stant*jailer in New- 
gate prison 

46. Browbeat; bullied. We shouM ”se 

54, Have ^ou had the small-pox ? '*^0 chat you are immune 
ZTom intectioa). 

66. Lie three m a bed : sleep in e same bed with two others. 
57. A good stomach ; a good appet.t#'. 

59. Are for; desire. 

6*. Avoid a school bsf any means. Goldsmith had himselt 
been an usher, and wroctj out ot one tulps&s ot his heart. 

63 Commencing author: becoming an author : now obsolete, 

67. Jog-trot men : ordinary, slow.r30''\og men, with nothing ot 
the vigour oi genius. A jog-t>*ot is a slow legulai trot, and the word 
is often used as an adjective, as heie. 

70. Would all their lives ..made them, creative 

faculty— not even enough to make a pan ot shoeSr 

75. The antiqjua mater of Qrub-strecD that anciunfc mother, 
^rub-street. The phrase antiqua mo-ter is modelled upon the corn- 
men phrase which is used oy old Students for their 

■nniv3i.i!ity, and which means ‘‘ kindly mocher.” Grub-street was the 
abotio of cao h ick writers of the tune— the scdbblerh who made, as 
a rule, a bare iivmg out ot the odd-|obs ’ ol writing, — This is the 
definitive use of the word of ; of Grub-t: "tet ‘iMter, 

Compare “ the city of Kotne,” 

83. The best things remained to be said on the wrong side: 
of the good (witty; things remaining to 02 said (/,<;. not yet said by 
others) the best weie false, 

95, Self-coiiectcd : self-contained, confident in myself, 

96. Quill. The porcupine^s “quills ” are its spines: the writerV. 
gnills are the goose-feathers used as pens, 

98, Treat upon. The modem idiom is sreafc «/, and Croizt (vpon 
Is not used. 
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103 Suld noiliiiig. CJoldsmich was something zt hack-writierg 
and well imaeibiood the supreme bitterness ot neglect. 

111. Box. Goltee-houses were divided into small compartments * 
called 

IIS. Proposals, lie was publishing his edition'’' by -ubscription ” 
That ib, liii sent out circulais ('* pioposai!. ”} to various ';:otaci£' 
patrons, asking them to order copies, and when he uad secured a 
sufficient number ot orders he published the boOiS. 

lS-5, Propertius : a great Romaa elegiac poet of ibe first century 
B. C. 

125. Creolian (usually : one bora in the West ladies, 

but oi pure European descent. Such a man mignt, after making a 
lortuncjoome to Eagland bent upon being •* tashionabie ” in literary 
“ taste ” as well as in other matters, 

126. i first besiege... breach. Flattery opens a way into their 
hearts, and the propusala enter uniesisted. 

129, i renew my request to beg . I reaew ay importunity by- 
begging, 

A dedication fee : a fee received from a person for dedicating 
a book to him. 

180. Smite: another slang word, just like ia line 126. Tc 

smite ^ or sirt.ke, or ;,a commoner word) tougk a peiscn for a thing is 
slang for making him give it, 

1*7, yy life for it : Jhl wager my life that. 

145 . Beggars In rhyme : nuggars, who use royme simply as a 
means ot begging. 

14iT. Is a coward to Gcs:^t?r*?t : shanks from coauempe. Thus 
“ the real poet” will not -■ -u* p in case he meets with a con-, 

temptuons answer. 

148. Protection: patronage. It had for c^ntaries been custom- 
ary with litiii.i.”;’ men to secure the par.rouage of some memner o:. 
the aristocracy. This practice did not make for independence and 
self-respect. 

161. In the midst of periodical publicatLoiss: that is, in a 
corner ot some magazine. 

163. The easy Simplicity ...periods. George uses these words 
wilti tniihug irony ; buG to Goldsmiths own woik they are partii- 
cul&iiy ,ipplic;ib:e, and here he is certainly thinking of his own 
Ktruggles to make a living by literary hack-work. 

16T. Philautos, philafethes, philelcatheros, nhiianthropos ; 
i-pseudonyms used by v/nters oi tne day. They mean respectiveftjt 
-lover of seif, lover of truth, lover of liberty, iover of numanity. 
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112, Deplored: sympathised -vijl h (•net now to be u&ed jn IiMe 
sense) 

i,75. ii^foriiaoat^ parazio*'i®;s . i,-., their anforkmate latej 

SOO* Tii® i@ft tiaw<i : the iett-bana scak 

201, GIjSfiots statelj’ car.aage : -c’?' ased only 0 . a ear eiii- 
ployed in ^ncicnfc fighting or of a tiir.'i'pbal car„ 

200, Siffisid godfalhfir : see note . Chap, Ij line 89, 

S19. With the easiest address ijna^ijiable : with the greatest 
ease and skiii. 

384. Her isisiSy : a rufLan employed te take care of her. 

Sharper : swindler, chear. 

£75, Awful: fuirof awe . now used oniV for “ awe-inspiiing,’" 

279. Valet-de-chambre , see note or Chap. XI, line 80. 

281. The ;rpr.s‘io> : •‘7 >s‘ and as Jioyi tnat^ are atro- 

cious Saghfc. c r- ' . wishes to suggest that the typical 

great man ” is a very vulgar person aft.-i aiJ 

3S1, Monastic (adjective used as norn) . monk, 

326. Wreaked her Injuries on their own hearts. By theii 
restless impatience they were really p.'n'.shing their ov/n hearts, 
instead ot Foi tune, lor the icjune^. ' -• Kokune bad done them. 
Thaw ought giammatically to be fub. 

348, Punch a drink made oi ^,:re or ispiiits %Yith various 
other ingiedients, 

862, Seii me to the plantations ’z’ , as a slave, to work on 
the cotton plantations m America, 

864. Of bread, i of bread-wH-n,<j3_, 

360, The deuce (the devil) n m (the matter) ; meaning, il 
is very astonitihing," 

864, To distraction . ro the point of ecstasy ; enoimciu.ly, 

881. Fairly . actually, without hesitation, 

889. Goldsmith seems to have been a student of Louvain YJni- 
versity for a time ; and he too was an ** In-^h student.” 

894. Aesop lived in the sixth century B C. and was the slave 
of a certain native of Samos, The fables traditionally rifcnbcd 
to him were not in reality wiitten by him ; and the legends of his 
histoiy are mythical. The story here referred to is that ilCsop. 
when starting on a certain jouiney, chose the bread-basket as his 
burden ; and bis foresight became evident as the bread was 
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gradually consumed and the burden became lighter^ '^he word 
hit IS used very loosely, suggesting simply a comparison between 
the case of George and that of J<Isop, 

401, D^ilderatiam (^’^atia)r something desired, something lacfc-^ 

lugs, 

409. FlorlimSs The 5/aIue of the florin was something under 
two shilimgs, 

414. I had* etc. Ko Goldsmith had trudged the Continent 
jtajing his way by means of his flate®playing, 

441. Retreat of venal hospitality ; abode of hospitality that is 
not freely oiiered, but has, in some way or other, to be paid for. 

448. Inttagiios .■ carved gems. AutiQSies : relics of ancient art, 

450 . Stepped mto taste and a large fortune. Having 
become rich, he sought to become fashionable, and *’ taste ” in. 
riitistic mfittei.s was a piime element in “fashion,”— is ab- 
stract and iortwie is concrete ; thus sinppe'l into is used in different 
senses with the two objects. The Sgurs by which one word is 
applied to two others in different senses is called syllepsis ; and 
another example of it is “see him or happiness,*" Chap. XIX, 
line 247. 

454 . Cognesccsito (incorrect Italian) : connoisseur, Cognososntc 
should be cognosoente, 

460. Perugino : an Italian painter, 1445—1524, 

474. Shrug. Hexe that 1 •*' "> intended to suggest 

the difficulty of coming to r. . ^ ' ote on Chap. XVIUj. 

hue i40, 

477 . Assurance » self-confidence (with a suggestion of xm-> 
pudence). See note on Chap. XI, line 147. Some editions, how- 
ever, read a more supported assurance,” in which case the 
meaning of aunrance is “ a positive declaration ' (as no the work 
ol art), and “ more supported ” means “ strengthened by more 
evidence,” 

479. Mellow '* subdued, lacking in harshness* 

491» Proviso > condition, stipulation, 

602 .' Turn to account : bring a profit, 

507, That ha would not obaerve: bat that he would observe: 
without observing. That is a conjunction. 

610. Arrived • unrelated participles 

522. Country : Italy. 

i2e». Convents : monasteries. 
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528. : who happens to arrive. 

529. H® sss^ cSaSrrs, etc. The monasteiies had always been 
hospitable co wanderers : see Tappac’s ‘‘ In Feudal Times, •' 
Chapter YU I. 

681. fo this rasrsner, etc This wa«! jus: how Goldsmith oa* 
Gained bis knowledge ot humanity, 

535. f found, ©Ic Goldsmith’s idea that in a monarchy tiie 
richer classes, having to cope with the king, are not icL’t tree to 
oppress toe lowci classes; while in a cotumonwealth (republic) 
they can do as they like. See Chapter XIX. 

586. In “To live in’’ a form ot government is a curious ey- 
pression. We should rather say under » 

537. Riches ... freedom : money biings liberty, v\hilo the 
poor are .liways slaves. This seems a moie n&^'ural : 'r 
than Mr Macuiillaci's — “those who ptetend to be 
lieedom are u^uall}’^ rich men who are trying to mere < r - 0 .. c‘/ . 
power at the expense ot the throne “ 

544. Going forward ■ being planned, 

652. yany-hcaded Each man has his own preferences, 

553. Shrugs . see Chap. XVIII, line 140. 

556. Oniy OJi the stage, that is, they were quite unnaturalt 
and never found in real lite. 

550, Jn keeping • already, assigned to one of the actors. We 
could not use tne p'uase in this geneial way • we should have to 
say “ m some^one s keeping.” Another idiom is “ in keeping 
with” ; m accordence with, 

CH after XM, 

HsabinGj !s coeval with ; lasts as long depend^ upon. 

40. Seeming composure : apparent caltnn^'ss [not disturbed 
foy Miss Wilmut’a pceterence lor bis rival), 

4S, instances ’'equests. Not now so used, out often used in 
the singular, meaning request, pioposal, suggestion : ** at the 
instance of Mr, X,, this course was adopted,'’ 

47. interest : iniinence. 

53. Ensign’s commission. An ensign’s was the lowest rank 
among commissioned officers in the army. This title no longer 
exists ; nor are military commissiona bought and ^old. 

68, Wanted ; lacked. 
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7Q, To iss® ilisipatch : to hurry. Another ; another app!icant 
i^or tn© vacant comaission. 

77. way : w© should say^ ** in any way.” 

82* Sacsfsd kiau . Charles I, as appears from the reference 
to Lord Falkland. 

loyalty.- a virtu®. The intensely royalist Vicar iron!® 
caliy suggests that now-a-days loyalty is considered a vice, 

80 . Wl_th Lord Falkland — who was killed in the battle of 
Newbury in 1643. Here is another example of G-oldsmith’s care- 
lessness, for the time of the events ot the story is about 1760 and 
this reference would make the Vicar at least 117 years old. 

92, His late bounty. Of course he only wanted to get rid of 
his rival, but the simple Vicar is always ready to ascribe good 
intentions. 

122. Three parts : three quarters ; the idiom is Latin, 

124, Soak : slang for “absoib liquor.” 

126# What She would be at : see Chap# X, line 108, 

128. Courtesy : the same word as onrUey in Chap. V. line 69. 

181. Is going out of the windows: is going to rack and ruin, is 
being stripped quite bare (through her husband’s la55iees»). 

132. Dunned : pressed to pay their bills# 

188. He’d as lief eat that glass : he would as willingly ©at ihat 
'fntnbler. Lief is an adverb s= willingly. 

184. Above stairs : we now say upstairs, 

137, By : to judge from. 

140. ** Slow and sure ” is a proverbial expression. 

148. Cross. Certain old coins had a cross on one side. Hence 
truss was often used for “a piece of money,” Hence the^idiom 
used here (now obsolete). 

146. That : get it. Compare Chap. XVII, line 91. 

147. Bag and baggage : slang for “ with ^all she has/'- 
suggesting violent expulsion. Absolute use, as in the similar 
phrase, ‘‘neok and crop*” 

161. Sussarara. There are two explanations of the origin of 
this word. ( 1 ) It may be a' corrupt form of sisemry^ which is 
itself a corrupt form of certiorari. Certiorari is a legal term, 
meaning a writ from a higher court calling for the records of a case 
tried in a lower. This may be said zo expedirjs justice, and thUg. 
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the meaning of sisera^i/ and may be huirry (aj 

Smmrara^ siseravy^ may mean “ .x biow, ' :n whioh rasie tlie aofcion 
of violence would be added to that of huriy. Mr, MacMillan, who 
favouis this mterpretalion. quotes from Steiae’s Tnsfcram Shandy, 
which gives arot'rer foim of the word, — *“ I fell in love all at once 
with a sisserara,” in which sentence, however, either, sense ivould 
do. Some, though deriving the woid from certiorari, give it th^ 
sense of “ a blow.” 

152. Talts : are liked. The derivation-meaning of the word i^ 
to touch, and a frequent meaning used to be to rhanu, in a oad 
sense re. y. Shakespeare, Wf^es of Windaor, IV iv. 33, ‘'he 
blasts the tree and takes the cattle,” Hence the modem sL>ng 
use, as heie, to charm (in a good sense), please ; “ J was unite 

taken with its appearance, ” 

i59 Pack : see Chap. XIX, line 189. 

180, Thou ‘ the contemptuous use, as in Chap. XV, lines 161 — 3. 
See note on Chap. X, line 37. 

16S. Trumpery worthless cieature. Compare Chap. Xlf, line 1^3, 

163. Take Up . occupy. 

Gross or coin. The two words express the same thing. See 
note on line 143. 

I7i. Any way : however guilty you are, 

180, To he a reproach to so much goodness: to bring 
discredit on one so good as you. 6foodness — abstract lor concrete 
(metonymy). 

To he : for being : gerundial infinitive of cause. 

185. Abroad : outside. 

199. Talked ourselves Into : see note on Ohap, V, line 47. 

219. Abandoned vicious. Contrast line 166, where it mean'. 

228. Directed those reproaches, etc. : see note on Chap. XV, 
line 22. 

2S8. Popish : Roman Catholic. 

241. A priejst in orders : a cleigyman. 

The Vicar recognises the Roman . « accredited 

cle’gymar, though he did not belong to his own church, 

247. All the laws of man. By the law of the time, the 
mere ceremony of marriage, even at the hands of *‘a priest in 
orders,” did nor. constitute mrs-niage in the eyes of the state* But 
tihe Vicar regard.*!* zaarndge pureiy as a religions sacrament, and 
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ihiTts oOEwidero his daughter trcly married : he cares nothing for the 
saierely legal aspect of the matter, 

248. AdamaaS (by der:s^itioc, that which cannot be tamed 
Is the name of a legendary substance^ impenetrably hard. 

Tables of Adamant : records made of adamant. 

266. ^ TMs law is right. Do yon agree with the Vicar t 
Would it, ior instance, ce vvi^oiig to deceive a man who is about to 
commit, a dime, it the deception would pievent the crime P and 
would Olivia leaily have been wrong to break her piomise in the 
present case ? One is vo.nzV* • pla33d in crcumstanees where one 
has to choOfeC between .".-o t - , c* os^ween two goods'' (and 

t(he reiection of that which is good is evil). 

268, Contingent : nncertam. 

270. Oommission— ot sm, 

Which IS allowed to be guilty. The antecedent of 
‘'vhtc?t IS ziiterml (not ndcuiLtaga) i and the meaning is “ which 
interval is agreed to be a peiiud oi guilt even by those who, dis- 
agreeing with tne, think that the * 1 r.::* >.■*: ’* when it comes 

wipes out the guilt of the “■ commission '' 

271. Called away . by cleath. The Vicar’s ethical ideas are 
curious. He consideis that we get no credit for the good purposes 
of our actions if those purposes aie not achieved till after our 
death I 

274, I interrupt you. The Vicar * sometimes becomes 
comically conscious ot h:s uwn Icquicifey. Compare Chap. XIX* 
line 183. 

320 . Baronets lank an-jve knigats, except Knights of the 
Garter, and their title of 6V, unlike that of a knight, is hereditriry. 
Theirs ia the lowest order wich hereditaiy title. 

8C0, At. We should say rr», 

806, Painful : because thay a^e gone fox ever. 

CBAPIEB- XXI J, 

1, Babind me: on & Pilhou. See note on Chap. X, line IST, 

15, Books ..oompanxoas. CcLnpare Southey’s poem on 

Ilis books, ” 

20, Proxn* We should now say of, as in line 43. 

28. And now... sensations of pleasure. As in Chapter 
XVII, the Vicar is made .xularly nappy 2 ast before roitfcj'c:.ae 
comes. See note on Chap. XVII, iine 184. 

81, Outwent my baste: went faster than I walked 
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IbDugb be as fast as he could his pace was slow (Jine 37 ; 
cwiug to hh- ill 

S7. Wafiad apace . passed on quickly. Liteialiy, %^anei 
neans deoreaiO'^' the fuither he walked, the lebs ot the night was 
left. 

40 “ 1 / "1 shrilly cr-owing. Deep-mouthed deep-voiced 

3Ir. 1 .’sa that “the epithet traces the sound of the 

bark to the si 2 s c-h shape oi the animal’s mouth ‘ seems very 
uonatural. 

4i. At hcdO’Tr distanC9 * <nt such a distance that the Dane 
gave a reveihc ’'.t'?. sound hke uhafe produced ■'n a hollow piace^ 
'* Hollow soun't common phrase 

40. Dilated vrith ‘ expanded with, was li’Il of 

69, LoOKtnr ‘"■•n - blase. They wue stapefied with agony. 

76. Sunk now use as the past indicative, and 
only as past par' c 

lOS. If or tUe least: the most: hg, litotes {the figure oC 
under-stetemsr' 2 , 

105i Uniitlor'^ii Ibentvolencc: the rough kindnes.'i of these not 
particulaily ; !:'•='( j aoplc. 

109s place {of Uie fears). We should say '"take 

Iheir place ” 

148. Keep aicb other In counlecance: raamtam fiach otiiei’s 
self-respect (by mutual love and esteem), Gompaie "out ot 
countenance in C ap, T, Ime 48. 

145, Heaven. .. rectitude, see the parable of the lost sheep 
{Matthbiv xv:!!, 11 -.4), which make* this suggestion. 

147. Have “SJAi^ported... . undeviating rect«tadc : have never 
strayed fiom th^: p th ot goodnes.^, 

CEAPlBIi XSTfL 

7, AmuJ&'" 4 j 3 ':s the ad-jecLive amusmg in line 31 and 
Chap. XXIX^ hr. Lf, is used in the obsolete sense ot 

11 . Hot last cue of t.ie first ;jug litotes, 

S 2 , CoastituUon : physical condition, 

82. Some read^ini : a modest expression foi “ a good deal ot 
reading ; ’* that ss, acquaintanceship with many books. Litotes. 

87. Romanctii® historian : a historian who gives free play to 
his imagination. We cannot be sure whether Goldsmith refers iierc 
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'30 Jhe ivorL of an ^actual hi.^.torIaa fMr. BlacMillaQ sc^s'este 
•i i-idccaaroirii, ^ 1483 IS^^-O, whot>e History of Italy was translated! 

ii'fco EngJith ia 1755), or simply invents the passages 

114. ^ iCaoWo Wg cannot now use kuova in this sense of i^nd out. 
isne^tain. 

121 . VSsBtiiig : pacing vj&its. 

140, yns*h«JteriRg ; not providing sufficient shelter^ 

146. Exchang® shuatlons— with the Squire, 

162, Ov«r- wrought : carried too far. 

167. Jt #ou!dl have b®«g| unjust. ®tc- It would not have been 
.-'ir ..o the u-st oi Ihe family t,o go on calking sej'.oaslj? simply tc 
."cmtort. < shvio, who ehised to be comforted. 

ItiS. Saiilfactions. The plural is here used, though the noun 
IS aostyactj because t)ie satisfaction of more than ors person ia 
'eferrod to. We should now use the singuiar. 

an APT mi . va / f , 

S. EEomey suckle bank : bank where the honeysuckle grew. 
IC. OOFiroding . literally, eating ati'ay. 

il. Pleasing distress. Fig., oxymoron (the figure of appa- 
paient cor'fc'-adicijion). 

18 — 26. it is a'/surd to imagine Olivia’s mother asking her to 
. ing this .song, which must now h-ive been so painful to the sieger. 
33. Making' up to ; appi caching : not now used in this sense. 
40, CJailiiiig: : profession. 

56. le : \car iu'ppinesb. 

61 m the general derivauve«sens3 oL arovaed^ not 

.s<. -d edCi v .sense of roust'd to fear^ fri,gh1^Htd, 
d 7„ BuTOr : tolerate. 

74. Tbo ior the .fSiOO lent by the Squiie for "be; purchase 

( ' ffli'C Gornr.iission ; Chap, JXXI, The bond ^.uvirg bc-. 
f ' .n? o the attorney, he, not. the Squire, w.■^s now the, VIcaFa 
■'*.* editor., 

79 I3riT:ng for the rent {au Irishism): coaSsca.mg pro* 

. CT. O'* _ -.h. non-payment of rent. 

108„ Fittest , another case of superlative for comparative. 

1-12. “X*ii.e blow ; the seduction of Olivia. 

115. Those msutumentss. TLg caHiop was a bail with four 
sp'I.j- ari-.-inged Ihot one .-.pike nisvayb pointed npwarda 

ivhfco tr.-' cbi'-fo; -ay on M'C gioton. 

t7 
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i4'(>. 'Mlentai coafLiieiiient . imprisonruect. &l “..Iic ^':id . .u^ 
iiind wiii not be free if, against his conscienuo, be -nju^rici:: re- 
conciled to the Squire. 

liZ. A eliarming apartment : our own bea>t:». 

I4ii. Intrepidity : ieariessness. 

154. Making— their wajo 

162. Want : am deficient in. 

I'iS, Dsa dispatGli * hurry. 

.\A 1. 

2i. Were inoapabl© of L,oontaining . couf./ xio:, bclp 
showing. 

36. Flock. 39, Fen my fold. By a coiiiti)o.L’ the 

priest is spoken of as a shepherd, and his parish’: -c*' \h iub dock. 
When a tiock have been gathered into the .-I ic. .. oha sold is 

penned " (shut). The Vicar considers thaD at tnc judg/c. r,^ Day 
ItVill be his task to collect and lead to the other woidd ,'dK ■-♦'t'.-thy 
among his dock. 

4a Wanting : missing. 

41. All ■’SysT.tC-ncC wholly repentant. t.hjs Kiiom 

compare all ■ ■’ Di/Ji. XI, line 134, 

58. Feiosis : criminals. This mixing of feioa« v ; '> > afbi's'.ncitc 
debocrs was one of the many Cvil i’eature-s of the p. 
ments of bhat day. The gieat . '-oi * if'.:: . 1. hn tiov/ariio began 

his work about tea years late -i- Vl'l, Muc 68 and 

loliowing. 

65. Apprised : informed. 

66. A perqui^te is something received, over and ooe’t* 

wages, by virtue o£ one’s position. Here it meariS ^a.^doma^y 
gratuities : it was, - lal for a new pri.soner ri is tribute 

some money among : ' ■.•■'•there, 

83. If (he were) good. 

85. Knowing : intelligent. 

99. Sago ancient : wise writer of old times, >; an 

adjective, and ancient a noun. The “rage ancient’’ teuraw to be. 
vlikc t’;3 “his'r •T'-.n ” of 0 hap, XXUI, line 3T|amytb; and ti-old- 
"roit'. hirr.scM makes up the saying. 

101. Ton kosmon, etc : *;somewh'Ai, iacarrect G’cek fur 
Take away the world, if only you give me my comrades ” 

104—112. See Chap. XtV, lines 115—124. 

126. CoitlQT 2 who makes false money* 
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165. 'H.eBVenly Coifi'sctor : tod, sends misfcitr.nes 
I poEj men io “ correct'*’ (chasten) them. 

0/IAPTMJR XX ri, 

15. laie ; as in Chap. YI, line 72. 
il« Against : as in Ohap. ill, line 138, 

52. A future and a tremendous saemj; God, T-:hc 
^’'Ouid ilnaliy condemn thum at the Day of Judgment. 

67. The service : the prayers and scr'pture read 2 ngsappcinied 
jy the Chuich for that day of the year. 

69. Q-roaos of contrition bur^esqaed : comic imicatLCL-s 
of the groan.s of repentant sinners. 

70. Calculated : Iikel 5 ^ 

77. Previously : at the beginning of the “ e bortstioii ' 

I sermon). 

86. What sigQ.ld.es ? Whal is the good of ? 

88. SCnrviiy • foully. (8curvy is a disease due to unsuitable 
jood). 

96. Another master : God. 

9S. After robbing protection. An nlu-Atratioc that 

would greatly appeal to his audience. 

105 . Will not let you loose after the hangman has 
done : will keep you in Hell after death. Jias do?i(> probably 
means “ has done thi‘=5,’’ that is “ has let you loosef' *' has finished 
with you.*' 

I24i. Common : used by all (fcbe prisoners). The ** common 
priSwtu “ IS the room mentioned in Chap. XXX. line 56, 

382 Pretty tolerable : fig. litotes. 
i40i At. We should omit this word. 

251. Mark: litorally, “target” (deception being the projectile 
/iimed). 

163. jToisr white stockings, etc< Sse note on Cnap, XU, 
line 175 

15‘ii. DiiparagaifScnt is uominative aosoluie— ** no disparage- 
?ient bei,;g ."...ciiaed ’ ;• your iparts.** 
i56. Parts, abilities. 

157« Have been too many for me : have got the better ol me. 
169. .iCnowing iu the sense of cunning, 

171 * When (I was) but seven year* old. 

l73. Cocked my hat : see note on Ohap, XII, line 68, 

l«©ved the ladies : became a “ gallant.'’ 
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176, Im mf owsi Even jf he remained hone*t no ofl.f 

v/ould tinst him and thns he could not prosper ; he therefore adopted 
a career of dibbonesty, where people’s distrust would not barm h’m 

184 Tricksy (colloquial c tiick;?. 

194 Had lilt iipora - had thought oh 

195 , MatersaS : important, 

CUAPTEB XI VII. 

8« Excuse me (cor expressing a dillerent opinion J, 

II. Retiiriss bosom. The kindly giving of good advice 

enriches the giver (with vircue), even ii the advice be rejected. 

19. Gulf ; of sm and damnation. 

29-. Which is angraminaticnl, having no antececEat. 

30. Would cry “ inaie a practice of- crying. Would .'Uggesi.r 
repetition. 

Amois ; a Hebrew word, meaning *• be U.” It is used at the 
:ad of prayers, boieg uttered, in met^y ca.«os, by the congrog .ttier. 
who thus join in the petitions that ‘r-ive been 'i‘tu:ed by (he priest 

38, More universal is a fauby phrasu since there are nc 
degrees in universality. 

46. Address : skill. 

Sensibility: feeling, 

48. Temporal : see note on Chap. H, line I. 

53. Cribbage : a card-game. 

Tobaeco-stoppers : for closing the bowl of a pine. 

54. Idle industry : fig., oxymoron. Compare Chap, XXIV'! 
line 11. 

55. To work depends on netting^ not on ahosp^ 

58. Appointsuont : arrangement (obcvlcte in this 

73. IFormidabie- tenifying, Punishroents cease to ^errity 
men, and to deter them from crime, when they become so common 
as to be ordinary and familiar occunenceu of lile. Mr. Mucraillan 
. I’.'.oE-': frc'-r C c-Hsraith’s Citizen of the World.^ Letter LXXX . Since 
‘ imi-bmifr.':, -■ > sometimes neces.sary, let them at least be rendered 
Cerribie by being executed butseldom ; and let Justice lift her sword 
rather to terrify than revenge,” 

7s, Fiad or. mske moa guilty. The pri^m: life sucti 
as to turn even an r-iisoccct man into a crimii.rJ. A doiiv;:. fof 
example, might not be morally “guiltyj” bvi. h:.'^ association wito 
“ felons ” (see note on Chap. SXV, line 58} was likely to make him 
so. Similarly, one who was already “ guilty ” was b icely to be ma<i€ 
jQQUch rvorse by his stay In prison {lines 74™- 76). 



NOTES. 




7T. Places of p8ilite\lC£ '"o -I ;> r-iE.’: c: _:cn7-.3r't:2Lr'er ’’ 
'SJ„ The increasing ■o;ini5liiL..Trt£: is averoai. 

poaEj governing punishments. We should say she increasing of 
puaibiimenGs,” 


S3. Social combinations : sfeaties. 

^ s?i. offences of a slight nafeuirs,, 

^ilee nolo on. Cnap» .me Capit&l punishment is loanishmenl'* 

witk death. 


9U, ■jK’atnrai law . tLe laws ol natare at contrasted Tvitc 
tho'''c rnaae by a state, it was a common theory of the time bhat 
before the esistence oi states men lived according to natore, 
'without any legal restrictions; and that, rrhen this “ natural iavr 
“Vas found unsacisfactoi'i/, they made a compact, or “ contract,*’ bo 
obey certain laws, framed tor the common good, This is tbs 
* social contract" idea, with which the name o£ Roussean chief y 
issocialed, 


SS. !*• IS not his own : it belongs to God, 

98. Oourt of ©quity. In a court oi law^ deoi'sicns must ijc 
.iiade strictly according to the letter of ibe law. A court oi equity is 
a higher court, not thus bound, but judging simply according io 
the principles o£ justice. There are many cases in which certain 
lircumstances, of leal moral importance, cannot be legally consider- 
ed, but equity takes them into account. The word simpljf 

means justice^ 

105. Myriads : vast numbers (from Gieek myr ioi, ten thousand 3., 
lOS. Savagas. Goldsmith is heie verging upon chat absurd 
jheoiy ot “ the noble savage ’ which was o^'ten associated with the 
"‘social Gont.ract theory. It suggested that in ibe most primitive 
dmes man wf.s both iieer and better than in later times when state- 
craft and priestcraft had interfered with him. 


115. Held capital : Gon.sidered pansshable with df^atbe 

123. Paled up : enclosed, defended, as if with^palings (tenceo)., 

134i. ffiiis ..Tti'^if'S'lity. People cannot remaic. 

moral if they c.vi*:*” d,- i: h \''-en greater and smaller 

offences ; that is, between degrees of moral guilt. 

185, The multltada of laws. It is not exactly the iiumoer^ 
jsi the laws that Goldsmith is referring uo, but Lbe fact that many 
if the laws punish .small offences too s-ivereiy, and theiefore sboulo 
•001 exist. ] f .such laws were cancelled the nuaiber c£ the laws 
would of course be decrea.sed* 

114 . Til® rastrfetive arts of goTemiiisnt; mjthods 
.-temled i. . i.itaia , , ’ ‘ r. c . repoaticg ofen^es, 

■ ■ ‘ - ■ "fc07 I’a^’e cicut:. 


14(7. Hold: considered. 
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THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD. 


13TOSS TefiBer- Dtoss is the -waste matter ubich b 

separated frcm a metal in the piocess oX jefiriinp, GoIdsmhL 
suggests that these “ creatures ” are not teaily “ diof-.s,” \ ufc are lik'.^ 
the ojiginal of tjue meial and dlc^:s ; they only need the 

leSncr^o me ‘ ' o- away. 

149. Stuck ap fOT long tortuwea , ^ha.. ur. in pii&on 

i-nffer long tortiire&. ^[7ic7i : coiloqniah 

Hast lusilJ J- - psBg : lest the ?icb sbculd m hc’- even ^ 
rccmentj’s unbappine'5s (e through thei't).,. 

Sinew, strengthen. 

~ 153. As that. Two cossir actions contused' — jD “as net to l-f. 
amended by pei severance,’ (2) Hbat pea 'Severance cannot, i men J 
iheza.” 

154, A inasi may see .... dyiiig' lor it ‘-a man’s crim, 
r.niy be made bis iaii ciinic by our causing him to u-pcnl instead ri 
oy oiu' killing him.' 

155. Very little 'b'oeft ■ .. r;::hr'ty. An cemci;!. bicu! 
tegether the ftc-nss o! a ' .'c /g, .->1 lb'. '•.- ’ of executed criminalt 
may be saidj, iiguratively, to make frm tbr buildirig ot om s< curiir 
l-rcid&mith says that much less bleed do. 

CilAPL'Eil XX ill i, 

3. HaviBg* ComBIh'iaicatcd . un:<.la;c'l paih'rjpi*, 01 fcthi:. 
ECin, aosol-ute -with “ 1 ” understood. 

10. TcBSe ; tightly drawn :Li Isad i\ strained look. 

20. !S[©1’0 : in this world. 

27. To acknowledge Bay dtnghter a i". 
would be doing this it he icccgnitca the will' 

another woman, 

29. Credulity ■ over-tiu.'-liulness (which led you to believe 
the Sqniie.) 

36. By : beside us. 

40. 31i.® ought grammatically to be lur (in apt*. d ion ?c 

50, IPor 1 we should say /Vow. 

51, Thongli : even iL 

52, iFrom. iieno©. jPvcvw is unnece.'saiy ("* icdurcEnt sine.' 

Jfencfi means from this place,” ^ 

30. Wisli Mm married, etc. The Vicai’s .stem devotion tr 
rrcrality is illustrated by the iact that he is moie coacerued about 
t ‘.'2 TftC’rrlx.' 'ji the Squire than about tb© happiness ol Mi«s Wilmoh 
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: document coatamiug a contract. The Sadre 
i,vas nc fjccbi atraid that the Yicar might tell Miss Wjlmot abc^j. 
his . zct of Olpia, and thus prevent his marriage. So mighi. 
have the ^ rear bad the lattei signed a docament agreeing 

to tbe ix i^isge. ^ See Chapter XSiV, wheie the purfcse ot n:s visit 
was c pe In a I the Vicor did not inteifeie with this 

68 Mj ‘'Ife. etc. if she died, the Vicar woulc 
ha'^c 'Lo rer.s . ' his consent to ihe mai/iagej and ” 01:10 

thereCcjf'^ e-?07ev bis liberty. Mr. Jenkinson fears that Diiric cannot 
live iengf, 

76. f¥I.y life for it 2 I wager my life. 

m TJtoted » lacked 

90,, '^evQ (I began to tbinkh 

11c ”SiiLlffaat©cl to i'eadl we should say reaped :c i’? 
.’Jlowca tiL ."ead/' 

115 — I b8 Those lines sbov how well Goldsmith understoc 1 Iric 

thou'-hls cf c hildren 

12d, ‘W'Ow . ,ao\v tba-. since now. 

ISL^ sent* him np. .. tribunal : ccnrij^ie Crsc, 

Imes S8-~ 49 

165. Attorney : legal repiesentative. 

ice,. He said, etc Mr. Thornbiil las been :n bated by «i w' 
JettcT oi', uncle, and will shew no meicy. He ^lobab'y cent:, 
ders Cjc' in x^rison, the Vicar can do little to barm bim» 

J75. " we should now ase a. Compare Chap. I, line 50. 

'19a. S-are- See note on Chap. VII, line 125, 

235. rifintenancj. An ensign, on being premeted, became s 
^ — There is a very caieltss mistake I’c:e ; '1 cr 'ei*.. (lire.- 
2f . ' vVv'r.g) gays nothing about a lieutenancy. 

2S2„ ITpoai . on pain of losing. 

26f]. Thee— because of having tempted him to talic a m”rder’ 
OU.S T”cVvr:f. Endless mms eternal damralicn. 

265. laseBSible ; ignorant. 

LC6 Sobbed , gtehn iwiib violercc'}. Ir is r 01 new coiiect te- 
nse T'hJ 'v lh- ten e of “steal.’ ^brugb this is a cerrmen erior, Wt 
can f’b-' .Ij ‘ ;o 10 b a pr:=c“ • . *r plucdei hu^ 

rob:/'’-. tic. (/- m it conta.nst, (8) " Jcb/’ (abfC- 

luteiv,, rt"', y to say, ' ne lias lobbed my mcney, 

278, \-raic::£:s c'— ■ c . quhe tie rrcdein sense, 

which ^ icss ; c .Knlciv-' r-.s .’-.i r any haim'’) 

176. Ct mpCSUl’©. He xrcans tie seuni'y ilat c> arcs t 
innocencr. 
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2SI Wiiatewr yoo,^ rriLay be 

:he Irocic contrasx: ha^a. sea ^La _.i C .;;) XVll, lie s 194. 

2S5o Is eoiiSltarrafLSidod . lias h^u orders :a:D‘i'jred. 
ift7„ Compaisies : social 2 atberings : obsolete -r '*ev 
281» ITcu know whom : Xis? Wmeot. 

292. Snocessfnl — ia wiuaing i^ady G-~\ love. 

298 Arrant little baggftgss. A'wa: .S a 'cim..; 

(== i7aaueriDg» eumg). lad “ iLcin ifc* i.>c in plii .isf'S hk^: 
" arrar-t ’ it .• •■ ‘‘d ' ■ • ‘ly nto a ••eucra'’ ' cio: a'.ed wt/n 

other tc! ras of abiif-* *' ^ ‘ (.b*ataiy Di'V.iooa'y, li niean- 

’nitniitqaced JTffoo-’gr, {,orni o' a v, arthlcs^ 

!9’om''‘a‘, is often n&ed p^ayln^V, here. 

COT, Is rirzsmptedi -- suffer niucon--'5ioif j/on_ srj 

v'lew of tile 1 . .1 .-w -t-.j 0 * George^-, aff ir t. 2 Jtit.i/i'.t ‘‘’is this th^- 
happines® 2” in line 323- 

'Sli. WMcSl : sinaulai Cic. .spl ol ihc pl’.tal aii ^ ‘Oi-ent hahrt^, 
because the tvro cbildien aic {hm.ghi o* a - a single inheubitice, 

324) Th© mauuer yoa return. J n is an.lcrstoi.d 

after 'nimmer^ and nowadays ne s' oula insert tlif'su werds. 

345. Arrogate (to youisf»ir) tlieju-stie© of Heaven taki, 
upon yourself Heaven task of giving jiidgmenl upni men, 

Si6. That must soon descend, etc,. Since it is siuiul Lo 

curse otliers, he who does so is real’y car^^ing himself, 

357, When I received, etc. Tnis lov.-al-' the uncuusciou;- 
Tony in lines 2^8— 2.o6, where Mrs. Piimrose UiaQk<'d Goii i ml t e 
had not received this letter. 

360. Am order to meet m© . a chiilcugc to iighi tuo lU a 
duel. 

383. Besperateiy : morally (so badly that his life .ts d> - 
^paired o/). 

367. The statute ; the law murder ('dace l/.lhag i- 

whe object of duelling), 

300- Pind them (fllustiated) iri yotif t'xfi‘npU\ 

S77. W© will take our :dight together : out souls ivjii hv 
to Heaven togethei • 

CHAPTER XXIX, 

Hsadixc^. That, ©te., the cmipter shows thai, ir,-m toe 
riature of pleasure and pain, iu loUows that the wref.checi," e" j. 

B» Hope : we should say “ hope for.* * 



NOTES. 


IS, felicity, in llrls scntpu^a ihcV.cjirsajnt- 

''‘■So‘==-'" ic* ‘‘the g.'ealj systiens " ('■•he unirei i?e J, wMcb. i 
roriecL;’ happiaoss u'timatelv cor:ies to all (k- tea next world) 
anr? Lorget^s hife doctrine ot the everlasiing daoin.ifcion of the wicked. 
'Perhaps, however, by umvevsal fehci-j he does not mean 
happiness of al!, hut what is meant atso 05 la l;ae15J 

‘ the general well-being of the umveise.' waich wod-beicir aoec 
noti in.ipb.!' tSie happiness of each of its pans. 

I'T. f ;ii.'pc.r£c=ct The being that is imperfect is, naturally^ 
iaa<.npy ‘ c- r is wondeiing why a God who is all-loving 

‘x 0 pcM'iiPod the custence ot sin anu suiiering In the worlc 
ii -Q, add he confesses himself baihsd by this pre- 
zoiiiidcaf. of all pailcsophical problems. 

2D. nielig’LCi': leveals truths to which pmlo-'opay canuc'. 
jiUaui i .V .L'.”., I jl, rational methods. 

ArjaB-Stog : in the obsok-ie senso of '.i as :x 

eShap. XXIO, line Hi and other places. 

30» B'estroy each, other : coatiadici, culllfy eacfi other 
ACCurdiii.., tu the fi;st Mow, longt.b of life a ble^.siag ; icccrdicp 
Lo too .second, its fhoitness, 

S7. IIa.s bee'A mskaiig hirasei f'...h‘3r3 : ha'-, by bis viitui 

in this world, secuTeda heavenly iifo after death. 

39. Shrisilis fconi his body: thiinlcs shivers (v :th fear] 
aft he leaves his body. 


4.0. Has aht:c/pcdc3d - ..Hcavsp.- Tue thought of his sins 
deduces agony (of teuoijevea beloie Iloavec tikes vengeance 
upon him. 

Dh. Tke Author- of our religion: Christ. 

©4, It; dimmishes Cheir -pain hcdi— -- xe they oavetha 
consoling thougho of eternal hiippiness in Heaven, 

70. Man of sorrows : a Bibllca’ phrase. >- iih. bj 

Christ is prophelicaUy rel erred to as “ a man oi sorrows and 
^xqiiainted with grief,” 


72. Undeisf.and tvttJi before huv, 

75 . IBreBeb. : for this figure cf ^'he besieged ’own compare 
Ohap. XIX, lines 158—157, and Chap. XX, lines 126 -8. 

81. Contrasted enjoyment : happiness in H^uren contrast- 
ed with their leraembered mi-ieriea on ead-b. 

84j The raarabl© : xvi, A rich man, Dives^ and ,-i 

Xioor'man, Laaarus, die, and the former goes to HeU and 
to Heaven. Dives begs that Lazarus may be aiiow^,d to 

S “s?i3 ‘s™;: -SI? "s ».si 
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.’Detwecn the 7, ''id the past was an addition to Lazarus" 

happiness ms>y\ i-i e. en but is not stated in the parable. 

9S. To : v^e should say wU7i^ 

102. Wiiat tbe tempoi’al h?ppiEe'=!s of tlie ^reat 
may have esoeeded. is 'i; o h ” .-h (cognate! obiect of 

exceeded — *‘tbe e::cess which the ■‘c. r,_.c. a’... r7;..y have exceeded 
thatiSj yi:7ia6 means the amount .. c.'. dii. emporai happiness 
of the great may have exceeded (through its intenseccbr},, that of 
i;h8poor."’ — I^oi -‘t' .-uvoo'al, see Ghap. II, line 1, 
il5. S la Stic means originally dexlhlc, ‘And an elastic 

atmcsphcije is clear, buoyant, invigoipting (not fuii of moisture 
liije the air 0: a dungeon). — Ela^iic is 0 transfeirerl epithe' ; the 
atmosphere itself, not its sweetness, would be elastic, 

125. Of al! men the aiicsfe miserabJe Si. Paul said that, 
li there were no bte 'aitei death, be would be “ o£ ail moa the 
most miserable’’ [being feeoie in bedy, and persecuteu) ; sco 
i C&rintkm'Hit, xv, 19, 

_ 138. Uncoufilied as ai? : as boundlcs.s as the an-. Ustamy-’ 
lined agree;' ivilh ,• / not. au has been suggested, witu *“ some 
indeHnice ptcnoun v. ide.&.oj-h” 

134, Carol over ; sing right through, 

286, The form of Goodness : God—absoluie Goodne.--^-. 

160 Still ia this line and in line 169 has very nearly the 
sense of aho — h cunous use. 

151. Shortly : soon, 

161, The Yiew — of himself, dcavh, 

Xjihe his horiaon. As wo procc-ed on a journey the horiaor. 
never comes neaiar : ic seems to recede as we advance, 

164, XiHSUriant docs not mean luxuviom^ its iderul meaning, 
Isexubejant ua growth, overabundant (of a jdant) : henufi the 
ligurative meaning heie — o\er*prospeicuF,sprfcc.<.ai)g and liuuiihhing 
In pride. 

CHAPTER A V\. 

Note how, in tins chap. ui, 5-11 thi- gs come right, as by magic^ 
one after anoihci. See in:' c* 'ou 

5. Must be obliged : tautology, since hf' obhurd i.acludes 
the sense of mmt^ 

8. Bade Mm farewell, and be miBdfal : bade him “ to 
farewell,” and lobe nundlui. The Vicai has in luind the deri- 
vation of farewell, though grammatically the word remainb a ncuu, 
•governed by hade. 

0. The gicali duty : to die with Christian fortitwic, 

10. M© : see ^aote on Chap. XVIII, line 61. 
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IS. For tliat ; we shcidd r^ow, in prcae, o^il eilhei Arc. 

70 . Postilion ; a driver seated oa oce ot the Lo 2 ?t.t. 

30. Wear ; we &lica!d use the adveio, nsaAy^ 

3I» At this tim® ; we sLoald cse bv thU h.n-.e ia tbl 
:-^efjse. 

95. Onr cheer : the hospitality we c&n give 

103. In : consisting of. 

111. The !ii&t ilia>isands refers to pounds, ard tbs second tc 
auiSors„ 

121. Cordials : reviving drinks. 

122. Stretch a little : he a little extiaragant 

I2d, F^emarkably assicluoi 23 He icerguisa-' Sh 
'ibvDrnbilh Oompaic “ unusual sufoinissica ” in line i-1, 

146. Bsplying: either uuvQ^&teC paiticipls. ci else norsina' 
tive absolute witn / undeistood. 

167. A certain philosopb®.i'. Ssnsca has a s- j“ng ..dn..;r.- 
to this. ' 

371, A superior air : a lock befitting his si-'pCiio' positier 

182. For which yon once had mj reproof : see Chap 
XX, lines 25 i- 7. 

388. Is it ary dimSnntion, etc. is the gniii of the gam* 
tiling cheai le.'''seneci by bis saying that in the process of cbeating 
another, be liah risked bis own stake (counter) ] — The idea is, that 
ihe lifrh taken by lie evil-dcei is no mitigation of ius £\i!-dol£g 
and the game,stei''s case is taken as an illasticticr. Thus the risk 
taken by the duellist does rot lessen the guilt of killing bis eppo- 
nent : be is just as guilty as the mnid^rer who takes no 2 .sk. 

2C4. Justice done a worthy man. la the '-ctive They 
(10 a %Yortb'v man ji’.'^tice,” is dirtct objec:, and indireci 

object, of the verb do. In the passive the sentence may be(:ome- 

Justice Is done a woitby man,’’ and ’inun remains the inci>'ect 
object of the verb. Here we have not the indicatii^e k" but 
simply the paiticipie done, but the relation of locin is the same. 

210. Amusing: entertaining, delightful. 

213, Intentions ■ we should use the singula". 

216. Taxed accused, 

222. Interest ; infiaence, 

223. Senates listened with applause. Gold&mjtb h 
ibinking of a line in Gray’s Mlegy ivntrenvh a Coiiatry i’hvref’iyord^ 
where the poor, writing of the tranquil and undistinguished iife of 
the rustic poor, says that it was not their lot 

The applause of hstenirg senates to command. 
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^5S THE 

TLe SenaijLi was tlie ciifel celibera-I're ucjy gL Bcosej, auu t,uGS biie 
^iol’O is naed fco suggest sacL bodies as ube Ii3iiglish padlameat. 

2^5. B'u.t io^al tO' llie killg. Coinpire tbe le'ercoce, in 
Obap, XIX, line 8iJ, oo ‘“champions tor lioerty ’’ whf.se ^dea oi‘ 
patrio'iiism implied di&loyaltij to tae sovereign. 

24,2. 2®rigllt©d. Our vej'b is but ['rnjluca. 

250. SiS ©W'B — iiofe a wig The we^iring OT wir^', w.'iy taen 
customaiw. 

268, At fartliest : d^gsI. 

272. As I am in the commission of the peace : as ? am 
a jostice ot the peace (a magistra:c). 

iJ73 Secti^e yon: keep sah? (i\o rebuke o: wur’sb.rent 
•■'or letting a prisoaer go out o£ the gaol;. 

Aseidnlty mea-is the ccustant at uejitiou«! y/-? 'd ay one peiwon 
j'o aaotiher. Compare ir ’me 126. For anr.t.’er sea&c\ 

see Chap. XXXI.liiif^ 200. 

2S7. Veterail : '^■oldi'iT of n v.y years' seiMOG;'^ plied play- 
fully liO the child. 

238. I’orgot: rhbreviatwd paritcipl'* wo use tl!>. Itdlform 
/oryot^en. 

301. Before wa Eacl w^U dii>d -vj 'ni nut 

iiDibhed dinne''. 

tn.lPTlCn A'V.V/. 

HllADlxc. Besie^t olenGS • tae klrdoess of the Fuj tr’x family 
to “ Mr. Buichell,” 

2. Wanted: lacked. 

10. (How is it rh i.fc) Ms d’augEtjsr (is) vilely sednoed, ©tc. 

lor Object that : aa obsolete use bni, in nccord iuce with the 
derivation (F ob]aet to throw against"'!; to “ object an offence lo 
ij per.son ” was to *' cast it up ” against him, that is, to charge him 
with it. The modern moaning of ohjt^i'i suggests, nui: making a 
charge but simply a‘. 'srsion or re.;eCuion or both, or the •.tatement of 
an opposing argnmeot. The um^s arer^i) 1 object *.i him ; (2) i 
object to it ; (3) to this argument I object that (s.hc a follows the 
statement of a contrary argument), 

Tbat ; the refusal of young rrinirosos challenge to a duel. 

20. Hot quit© as your fat;ii0r...souLl of honour. Hir 
William’s brortier (Mr. iiorchiirM father), being the verv ideal of 
honour, would not have lelnsed such a challenge, '^'r \7;::r*oc. is 
much against duciling, ym. ae feeis that • sometimes •• tionotir ’ 
lernands the acceptance of a chi4Icuge. There is a certain 
deliberate irony in prudently ** (line 19} and it has my warmest 
approbation ” (line 23). 
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'Tt^burn : the place Tshere hargetl 

86. Our prisoner : Be::ter. 

105, Til© coat ; pars o£ “ the clothes ha nc /- wears ” (lice 91 

106. Wiiat a vipeS’- 'bosOTXi l A co^nmon Hg-are. frorc a fr.oie 
01 Bil's'op 1 C v^bich a man is silled hy a •viper which he has been 
warming in his bosom, 

110, H© siiall have it. Crmpa;e For da's vioros to hicjloci'. 
Thon sbalt have justiice. — more aban tLoit desixest/' 

131. A pieee of my mind " a common phiase ioi ac otterancc 
that is canaid, and unpleasicg to the hearer, 

1SI« Hiat prosecuti-on— o£ the Vicar, 

185. Not can I go on-.-aecidental msetingB. A roreiis: 
or a dramatist is always allowed to avail bimselt, to a certain 
exteno, of <x-.LjUcihence, which, indeed, plays a coasideruDl j pare ic 
life. ; biiu son j oc tue cointidoncts in this stoij strain oar credniitv 
too far. The ciiv^am stances that led to Miss VCilcaot's appearance 
at. this precise moment (juat when it ‘.ailed GoIdsm*tb 3 purpose) 
are so improhnble as be e-bsurd, and this parfgrapii about the 
frequency of accidents. is a -'trompt on Goldsmit]ii'’s 

part to remo',^ O'ii sense oi the . — The seudent will 

observe tbo el ul ana moderate use u£ accident in the gieat 
tragedie.s of Sbakaspeare. 

138. !PoTt-uito-a3 oonca'Pren.co : ca-mce coming-cogethei 
{of events) I coin c idea ce. 

193. Mnmbs'J's must waait ; m.x^y must do without. 

207. "You taise a plsasur©..... aecrst ; unconstio.ib 2 . on/. 
,209« T’ia.d : used -'bsolntely, ir. e::cl iaiatioc, 

220, Goodness '• ^ common exclamation. 

232. Captain - an erro- tc. her part. He was only an ensigUj 
but she prob'ibS'y knew little about teims of military ranA. 

233, His new-maivied 2ady. Lady in the obsolete sense, 
.'w. ic Chap. I, line 63. — The talsehood that George was 

snarried and her would plunge her in despair, and she would be 
i.he moic likely to cotssent *-o marry M'-. Tbornhili, 

229. Woblld die a baohe^OT’ ; would remain unmarried all 
ius life# 

246, YalelJ-de-chambre : see noio on Chap. XI. line 86, 
2:50, BecOTUms : considers tions of proper behaviour i not now 
raed in the plural. ' 

25B. Biscoirer : ie\''eal, as in Gbap, Vlii, lines IS and 229. 

281. 'Froan cross with not with wrj? teft 

282. Turn and face Ms pursuers— Hbe an animal at bay. 
290, Assiduity : persistence (in saving) 
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Til© articlos : the docneic t) •'-■ ‘i 

ffienfes isYoived iri the mnrnage cojiu-aot. 

A bond for lier fortliae : a bond con&ip:niog her lorfcane .u 
Mr, ThornhilL 

293. Posssssed : either unrelated parucixjlc, or noui. ^hosolata 
with “ i*’ understood. 

303. TMty hand : myself, a common example of synecdoche,, 

SOS. To oonvinCe. Obviously he really lovcs her since );:e 
T/Ishes to marry her even now that she has lost her i'oitnne. 

809. Mr. Wilmot now entering : nominative absoiate, Vve 
should omit and make J/r. JVd/uot the subject ot .-iceaicd. 

Sit\ IFilldillg - participle used as in line 293, and in uu[::erc'rf. 
other places. 

317. Want : lack,. 

Aa actlivalenl. The marriage of ins dauglnoi v.Ilh lAic 
tjQnire v/ouu'' .. Mr. Wilmot’s eyes, a satisfactory return for 
the fortune, since he greatly valued the wealth and t-ocial positioi. 
which would belong to M Xhornmirf, wife, — He ^va^ .i very 

worldly ” man, and oared little for bis daughter's happiness. 

SIS. Wormwcod * as bitter as wormwood. 

336. Prbjitis©— to secure Georges piomoiion. wLucii >voulh ul 
souise bring aa increased income. 

361. There are two words to that b arg'ain ' th re 
uwo of Mimlcingof it — yours (tha'i it holds gond), aud miiiM 

(that ifc oannot be carried out). 

360. Make demand : ask question. 

367. I am sorry for that - ironical, hke the profeshi-^n - ■»! 
friendship in the next line':, und in lines 4IS, 433. 

369. Fellow-sporters : obsolete. 

S75, BBgglng your pardon is a common idiomatic r,hr:. .. 
and Ifdqijhng agree,' with *’1'' in the understood woids. " I hay 
that;’ ■ 

38'!. Squibs are fireworks used by children. .‘V .-(lulh .- nsI.-V. 
of a paper tube Hhcd with explosive, and bursts whoi' a ight 
.applied. It make: a loud enough noi^c to frighten a chile, but 
doss no barm, Thus the word is used fi jjura^ively here h). rv-. ,a 
alarming in sound but quite harmless. 

886. X am surprised (I wonder), not now used witi* ar. u'l- 
direct-qnestioD clause. 

391. Some O 210 -— of the ladies seduced by him. 

406 The antecedent of the pronoun tltat is the wor;is , v . .itueu 
to me to be my comfort in age.** 

408. HouSSt : “ virtuous” sTor she has heon properly tuirned;. 
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409. Tke Ot)li0r : any tcocaan in the room with v/ho-r; Cli'?.';. 
may be compar«d. " Whoever the other may be/' 

418. That there . an ncgrammatical phrase used hv noedL.- 
cated people. 

Of renown : prepositional phrase, used as ad^.setive, 

424). Went and got ought grammatically to be fjo a /id rct^ 
425. Past : firmly. 

426„ T“k„0 cloth : a frequent phrase for ” the Oiergv.''' whe 

wear a distinguishing form ot dress" 

431. Come down : a vulgar phrase for p-zy . 

436-6. From Congreve s play, The Monrm/iff B-'iiie , 

452. By submitting : by yoar sabmxtEing. Accr.rcang t-r 
modern grammar, your must he expressed: ochorivise 4’ «< i- - 
would •‘’ei’ev to the subject “I.’’ 

456 To bear : to come to pass (as desired' * o’AOieto vsf 
463. Want (for he was financially dependent ..pou his . rcl :}- 

476. Sstraordinary : beyond the “ bare o. rnpetecL.e 

477. Set : formal. 

47s. Aggi’avat© his moann^SS —by insiucet-d o:i:pre«sitn£ ci 
gratitude. 

4-!i9. Sh.e was now made an honest woman of * the 
passive (whose clumsinebs is characteristic of Mrs. Pvur.rcse''.-; 
speech) ot '*has now made an hoaest woman af ke Ij: 

used as in line 408. 

491. That honour : the honout\o£ kkssiug • >d;ia. 

494. Open : frank and generous. 

504. Miss Sophia, etc. This is not in aucordfioce Sir 
William’s kindly nature ; and his own love for j k.I . ■ '■.!d rvent 
him from torturing her in this way. Goldsmli' Iisre 

by his desne for nh& dramatic effect produced at line 524. 

524, I tb.ml£ I must have you myssil ^ri^re Sir 

William is made to speak “ out of chaiacter.'’ He wo- u' cs'S'er 
have taken Sophia’s censeat fet gmuted, uud hese uo i 2'ist r-a wrnld 
b.:,..'!;’ o, ‘-.I his air of coade.scensioK, Bat it must 'r . u ■ ' - 1 

t:,: ‘ ■- ’‘'-if lulity end libert^y of women v/a« not 

recC|,>,rl'eu us now. 

329. MictrGSSJ : sweet-heart. ’ 

530. For himself alone: not for his w-aiHi. Ck'n.„.aEe 
Chap. XISI. lines lOS— 108. 

541. Bady Thornhill: t<he future Lady Thorebih 
543. Bon©: undergone. See note on in Chap, I , lir i S 
v5li4.' gentleman: valet: obsolete. 
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fWjprLY*’ j I'M/. 

•4. T'iie settlsanent : see Chap. XX SI, line SS9._ K:- 
jj^ilian rightly remarks, *' As the sfettiement was a mc^de’ c 

Mr, Wilmot, it, is uinicok to see how George Primrose coaled lelea^e 
'^is father irom it” Thk is auotber example ol GoldsLaiLii'*- c":e‘ 
ies&ness of thsonght. 

5. Ju Ms fa¥OUT - :o favour of his foture w'il'e? L'eH ih2ivio>.^ 
^at^ll'aIiy in his ov^n fa\eu!. 

"VTo let cne know ” is common phrase for to in C”ni coc,’’’ 

6. F’aiLsd : a cocaLCcn term for iecon'i 0 ‘inhTby: , 

8, Effects : property. 

18. XsieSneSS - niari .age-1 seances. 

39. TIsis mystical Osaeasion— nia-n^ge boii'g , ::Lr 

3 *“ the church, Ccn.rDa '’0 Ch-jr. XXIj lines 3‘3'U---34*S '’"V 

30 . HoBailies . &erm(,n.- 'Pkei.1) raaans a treatise “Ome 
particular subject—- he-ei. ri -.rriage, 

4.7. Had as good ' should saj, " had as v/( Li," 

©S. Honest: faC'.* note on Chan, Vi, iin... £5 

§9. To h shuiud K-?y /or. 

S3. But : tiian : nh.solete a.se, 

69 . Guv& them half a c^piscs TaL*. v s . reaUy wijfJ. 

le went out to do, hut he was u>' J of t.s -:n/ people before ra^kklag 
them happy. 

76. At the side -table. Dependants o/ould not if' jiTi'je.sit 
&c the chief table with their master, out <*.t ti.« •* ' 

Mr. Thornhill, as a “‘con. u. ninn ” was a paid depsndaot-, bur wat,' 
'asnaliy allowec to sit who hi,^^ toaster.” 

83 . Begret : a rcelMg of deprivation : iorging. 

84. Beient : : OigUs:. him—and joir him as ^u^ wifo.'— Jhii.se 

pentence.s seem to -■‘iggost i^at Mr. Tnornbii- ' ^ 

ed character, and vih iiltiroMeiy be happily w’"'. ' . . The 

suggestion is made hecause Gokh-mitb wunta \ l. acLlov« 
lor every member oi lL« lYcai's /.itaily, ai.u OlAkt tvHc:' 

Kr, Thornhill. 

85. I axn not to digress tbus : unconscious irocy o' a 

tomorous kind, ■■ ..s a • constantly indulges ui diuf 'essioas« 

86. Our OereUlonies : our care to adopt proper preo jd .*.'o 
See lines 36-— 48. 

B8« A matron hare means a woman who has been I'-uarru-o hjr 
.aojsae time. 

m . laidisoriminately ; without any •* order of .‘o ■ 
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Abandoned SXl. 168, 219. 
Abroad IV. 64 ; XX. 49. 

Above stairs XXI. 184. 

Accident XXXI, 185. 
Accomodate VI. 2. 

Accompts XI If 6, 

Account II. 125. 

Acis and Galatea VTil, 31. 
Acquaintance X. 17. 

Adamant XXI. 248. 

Address 111. 115 j V. 64 ; XX. 

219; XXVII. 46, 

Addresses VII. 116 ; XVI. 204; 

XXL 88 ; XXIII. 18. 
Adjective used as noun XX, 321. 
Adjective used I'or adverb X. 
134; XII. 67, 70; XIV. 72 ; 
XXX. 80. 

Adventitious XX. 528. 
/idvc'tiftrrcrt Page l. 

Ac V i.sc! v/i • I XIX. 

JBsop XX. 394 ; XXI. 108. 
Affections XV. 127. 

Against III, 1S8; XXVI. 41, 

Air XXX. :71. 

Airs VIII. 17. 

Alarm XXIV. 81. 

All Fools’ D.iy IV, 14. 

All manner of XI. 77; Xil. 16. 
Allow XXX. 1:70. 

All repentance XXV, 41, 
Alternate Vlil, 140, 

Amazon XVI. 76. 

Amen XXVII. 3C, 

Ampbitheatre 111.63, 

Amuoi. XXIXI, 7. 

Amusing XX. 14 ; XXIII, 31 ; 

XXIX 26; XXX. 210. 

An 1 SO; ill. 224; XV. 100; 

XXVin. 176. 

Analogically VII. 48, 
iS 


j Anarchon ara, etc, XI Y, 224. 
Ancient XXV. 100. 

Ancients V. 77 ; VI. 98. 

I And with relative 111. 49 ; XVI 
i iSi ; X2X. 83. 

Angles of a triangle VII, 59. 
Ainmals XV. I8i. 

Anodyne necklace XX. 44. 
Anointed XIX. IT'S, 

Another time XX, 27. 

Answer XIX 62 ; XXXVI. 17. 
Answering VIII, 112, 

Avi^qva malLr XX, 75, 

Antiques XX. 446. 

Antithesis HI. 178, 208; VII. 

142; VIII, 16. 

Any way XXI, 171. 

Appointment XXVII, 68. 
Apprehensions XIX. 216. 

' Apprise XXV. 66, 

' A?;:* 3 4. 

A. c’.. ■O': -or Hi ; XIV. 62. 
Aristocratical XlX, 1C6, 

Arrant XXVII I. 298. 

An ©gate XXVIII. 845. 

Articles XXXI. 290. 

As IX. 78. 

As.. .so I. 68; XX. 146. 
Asb'Wodnesday IV. IS. 

Asser XIV, 127. 

Assiduity XX. 2lS ; XXI. 39 s 
XXXI. 290. 

Assiduous XXII. 104;^ XXX. 
126. 

Assurance XI. 347 ; XIII. 86 : 
XV. 144, 168; XXL 289; 
XXIV. 85. 

As that XXril. 163. 

At XXL 300 ; XXVI. 149. 

At farthest XXX. 268. 

At large IT* 108. 
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AS tibis time XXX. SL 
Attorney XXIV. 7-4; XXVIII. 
165. 

Auditor XIX. 18. 

Awful XX. 276. 

Ay XX. 6. 


Bag and baggage XXI. i47. 
Baggage XXYIII. 298. 

Bagnio pander VI. 81. 

Ballad IV. 72-3 ; VI. 36; Vlil. 

48; XVIE. 154. 

Band XVI. 74. 

Banquet V. 7. 

Barbara Allen iV. 73, 

Baronet XXI 290. 

Beadle III. 104. 

Be at X. 108 ; .XXL 136. 

Be for XX. 59. 

Beggar Xi. 42. 

Beggars in rhyme X.X. 146. 
Begging your pardon XXXI. 375, 
Behind cie,himXXII. 1; XXUI. 
68 ; XXV. 5. 

Ben Jonson XVIH. 121, ISI. 
Bent IV. 51. 

Berosus XIV, 182. 

Bind apprentice XX. 60, 

Bless oneself with XXI. 164. 
Blind man’s bu^ XI. 16. 

Blue bed. ..brown J. 26. 

Blowzed X, 11 . 

Boast of X.X. 6. 

Botts XIV. 36. 

Bos XX. 111. 

Breach XX 128 ; XXIX. 76. 
Bread XVI 181; XIX. 123; 

XX. 158, 864. 

Bring to bear V. 90. 

Broach XIV. 12U 221. 
Broadstitch XI. IS®. 

Broken III. 104 
Browbeat XX. 46. 

Buck of Beveriand VI. 87. 
Budge XXI* IS4* 

Bugles IV. 84. 

Bully XX. 234, 


Bat. Viir. 36, SS8; XVIjI. ?g: 
XX. 44. 

But (than) XXX IL 62 

By {= to judge Ircm) TiXI, Ig7o 

By XXVIII, 36. 

By the by VI I. lO, 

Calculated XXVI. T6. 

Calling XX iV. 40* 

Caltrop XX I V. 118, 

Cant iX. 85 ; XIIL i:9. 

Capacity of complyi::g X:V. 152* 
Capical pnnj^f.-rr.ect XV /II, 

115. 

Captain XXXI. 222. 

CarO! (.verb) XXIX 184. 

Carol (noun) IV. II. 

Cartesian system XIX. IC;7, 

Oast acooiaptb XI. 156. 
catgut IV 85; X. l 5 ; XI. 159. 
Oatskin Vi. 38. 

Oeremomes .XXXn. 

Chaplain V U . 7 ; XVi U . 156. 
Chapman XIV. 29. 

Chariot XX. 201, 2 )1* 

Charm VI U. '24. 

Cheer XXX, 95. 

Child IV, 106, 

Chit IX. 34; XL 124. 

OhToniole XIX. 22. 

Cider.«preps XVII. 90. 

Civility XX. 49. 

Claims of kindred 1. 35. 

Close 'With XX. 43S» 

Cloth XX XL 426. 

Coal-mines in Oornwail XIX, 26. 
189. 

Goat of arms XX. iSt. 

Cock one’s hat Xfl. 58; XXVI., 

173. 

Cockles XI. 21. 

Coeval XXL iieacling. 
Cognoscento XX. 

Coiner XXV. 126. 

Come down XXXI. 431, 
Commence author XX. 63, 
Conirnissicn oi the peace XXX,t 
272. 
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Vommoc arariment IV. 46 ; 
XXT.. 5^-r. 

Compact IX. 4; XXVili. 287, 
ConipstsrcE XVII, 76. 104. 
Corii^>Iet = -' II. 52. 

Composztion XVI, 60; SVlIl, 

137. 

Compos-cre IT. 126; XXI. 43: 

XXVIII. 279, 

Concatenation VII. 64, 

Conceit XV. 35, 

Confident V. 54. 

Confinemert XXiT. 140, 
Cont'wsicn on confnsion XI. 30. 
Congreve XVIII, 142, 

Conscience Xlli. 121. 
Constitntion XXIII. 22 
Coctingecfi XXI. 268. 

Convent XX. 626. 

Cope X. Heading. 

Copy of verses XI. 96; XX. 137. 
Cordial XXX. 121, 

Cornwall XIX, 26. 

Correction XVlII. 86, 

Oorrecto*' XXV. 165. 

Corrode XXIV. 10. 

Cosmogony XJ^V. 118 . 
Countenance V, 48 ; XXII. 143, 
Country dances IX. 16, 
Goup-de-n-f.in IX. 201. 

Courtesy XXI. l^S. 

Court of equity XXVII. 98. 
Cousin I. 3]. 

Creolian XX, 225. 

Cribbage XXVII. 58, 

Crisp XVI. 26. 

Cross XXI. 143, 163. 

Cross and change XI, 256. 
Cross the hand with silver X. 24, 
Cupid XVI, 73. 

Curate II. 9. 

Cure III. 13. 

Curtsey I 64. 

Out XVIII. IC.S. 


Daily XIX. 21. 

Death a'nd tie Lady XVII. 92. 
Declaration XVI, 127. 


Decorums XXXI. 2S@. 
Dedication fee XX. 129, 
XXli.4G. 
c ;; x:x. '.13. 

Defoe VII. 180. 

Demand XXXI. 366. 

Deplore XX. 172. 

Depress XX. 29. 

Descartes XlX. 127, 

Desertion of superiority XV. 104^ 
Desiderafcnm XX. 40l» 
Despsrrtsly XXVIII. 863. 
Deuce XXX (devil) XX. 360. 
Deuce ace. II, 86. 

Deuterogamist XVIII. 79, 
Deuterogamy XIV. 94, 
Dialogically TII. 48. 

Differently speaking XIX. 120- 
Dignitary II. 48. 

Dilate with XXII. 46. 
Disappoint III. 28. 

Discovei VIII. 12, 229 ; IX. 3SJ 
XVII. 32 ; XXXI. 258. 
Dishabille XIX. 11. 

Dispatch XXI. 70. 

Divine rignt of kings XIX . 40. 
Do (mfin. omitted: I. 6 ; XXVI« 
106, XXXI 54S. 

Do for XII. 25. 

Do no good VI. 23. 

Do up XI. 159. 

Double superlative XI. 300. 
Dowagei XX. 125. 

Drama IX. 54 ; XVIII. 135 £f. 
Dresser Xll. 383. 

Drive XXIV, 79, 120- 

Dross XIV. 310 ; XXVII. 147, 

Dry III. 114. 

Dryden XVIII. 135; XX. 77, 
Dun XXI. 132. 

Dying Swan XVII. 100. 


Easy V. 54. 
^larxvi. 25. 
Economist XIII. 
Effects XXX II, 8. 
Elegiasf XVII. 168. 
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Elegy on the Death of a Mad 
Dog XVIL mi. 

Ensign XXl. S3. 

Entail XIX. 68. 

Enthusiasm XVII. 271. 

Entreat III, 124. 

Entre nous XH 20. 

Epithet VII L 38, 43, 

Equally with VI. i!28. 

Equity XXVI L 98. 

Execution 1. 1 12. 

Expectations VIII. 258. 
Extraordinary XXXI. 4T6. 


Fail XXXII. 6. 

Pairing 167. 

Eairiy XX. E31, 

, Fair i/enitent XlX. 267. 

Fair Rosamond’s Bower VI, 38, 
Faith XII. 10, 

Falkland (Lord) XXl. 85. 
Familiar XVII. 165 ; XXVI [. 72, 
Farewell XXX 8. 

Farquhar XVIII, 143. 

Fast XXXI, 4 iS. 

Feeder VI I, 7. 

Fellow-s porters XXXI. 369. 
Felon XXV, 68, 

Few II. SO. 

Figure XII. 176. 

Firstly of the first VII. Si, 
Flams Vin, 168. 

Flemish school XV, 114. 
Fletcher XVIII. 120. 

Florin XX. 409, 

Flouncing IV. 120. 

Flourish upon catgut X, 15. 

Fly Vni. 106, 

Fold XXV, 39. 

Fondlings III. 29, 

Fontarabia XVH. I8X. 

For XXVllI. 60. 

Foe all the world X. 112. 
Forfeits II. 60. 

Form XXi. 175; XIV. 27 
XXIX. 136. 

Formidable XXVil, 72, 


For that XXX. 13. 

Fortuitous" concurrence XXXI, 
138. 

Fortune’s wheel XX. 28, 
Freethinker Vli 123, I29ff. 
Friday VII 161, 

Fright (noun) VIL 20. 

Fright (veib) XXII. 81 ; XXYI. 

20; XXX. 24 
Frill XI. 168. 

Frippery EV. 114- 
From hence XXV LIL 62, 

Fudge XI. 92 

Futurity. Aiu^ertisementt 15, 

(Jale Vni. 169. 

Gauzes X. 15, 

GayVin 27 
Gazetteer X IX. 194. 

Gentleman XXXI 544. 

Gerund Vn I. 211 ; X 84; XI. 
188, 161; XEV 152; XVIII. 
158, 166. 

Get home XIX 300. 

Glass XrX. 315. 

Glossy surface I. 7. 

Goflf.'itiicr, godmother I, 89; 
XX. 206. 

Go down XVm, 122. 

Go forward XX, 544; XXIII . 
133. 

Go to church XVII. 169. 

Going a begging XI. 138. 

Going oat ol the windows XXI. 
131. 

Good bread XVI. 18 1. 

Goodwill IV. 27. 

Good wishes XI V. 45. 

Go round XXIIX. 170. 

Gosling green XII, 65. 

Got over I, 64, 

Gown XVI. 74. 

Grammatical irregularities 111, 
49. 91; XII. 7; XVI. 134, 
ISijXVlO. 158. 1S5; XIX. 
83; XX. 281-2, 325; XXVll. 
29; XXVII, 153; XXVllL 
40, 52 i XXXI, m, 424* 
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Great man XX. 260ff. 

G-reeo old age XIV, 67. 

Gripes XVIII, 142 . 

Groans of contrition XXVI, 69, 
Grograms XVII. 152. 

Grub Street XX. 76 
Guess XIX. 36. 

Guinea HI. 50 ; XI. 129. 
Guitar V. x3 j XVII. 108 


Had as good XXXII. 47 
Had hke XIII. 43. 

Hand XXXI. 303. 

Handsome is that handsome 
does I. 1 01. 

Hang up XV, 157 
Harangue XL 148. 

Hard measnrA HI; XIV. 63. 
Harmless XXVIll. 278. 

Have all one’s ejes about one 

xril. 26. 

Heavenly corrector XXV. 
165, 

Hebe I. 109. 

Henry the Second I. 74. 
Heralds’ office I. 00. 

Here XVII. 257. 

Heterodox II. 110 ; VII. 70. 
Higgle XII. 52. 

Highdlv. ri IX. 52; XL 71. 
High V.-!. , XVI. 16. 

Hit (noun) II, 84. 

Hit (verb) XVL 68. 

Hit upon XX VI. 194. 

Hold XXVII. 115, 147 
Hold up one’s b«ad V. 91; 

XI, Heading; XII 36. 
Hollow distance XXII, 41. 
Horaily XXXII. 30. 

Honest XI. 6; XXII. 102; 
XXIII 11: XXXI. 408; 
XXXII. 53, 

' Honeysuckle bank XXIV. 3. 
Hooker III, 52. 

Hope III. 245; X. 78. 


Horns XV. 76. 

Host HI, 98. 

Hot cookies XI, 21. 

Human doctrines XIV, 110. 
Humourist III. 224. 


Idle industry XXVII. 54. 
Ignorant (noun) XIX. 42. 
Ill-supported XVIl. 271 
Importaneo II, 92; YII. 61; 

! _ XI. 165. 

i imputed charms VIII 157. 

In XXX 103. 

In a morniug XX 30. 

In any sort XVIII. 159, 
Indigent world iV, 122, 
Infidelity VII 122. 

In keeping XX. 559. 

In life XVI. 60 
loc^nsibility XVIL 58; 
XXVI. 6‘4. 

Inseoaibie XVIIL 265 ; XXL. 
295. 

Instance Xtil. 102. 

Instance (request) XXI. 42 
Instrument. XXVill. 63. 
Intaglio XX. 448, 

Intellects VII. 85. 

Intentions XXX 211. 

Interest XXL 47, 56; XXX. 

222 . 

Intrepidity XXIV. 144. 
Introduction V. 45. 

Irishism XVI. 60 ; XXIV. 79. 
Irony I. 103, 133 ; IH. 210 ; 
VI. 15. 19; XL 178; XII. 
6, 25 ; XVI. 153 ; XVII. 
194; XIX. 53 XX. 285; 
XXII, 28 S XXVHL 307. 
357 ; XXXI. 20. 207, 367 ; 
XXXII. 85. 


Jacob XVIL 267. 
Jesuit XIX. 188. 
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Jewel III. 54« 

Jingo IX, 46 
Job XYII, 24b. 

Jog trot XX. 6?. 

Johnny Armstrong’s Last 
Goodnight IF. 72 
JonsoD, Ben XVIII. 121, ML 
Joseph XVI. 7S. 

Justice ot the peace XV 155 


Keep, in counteoance X VII 
143. 

Kindred I. 35, 

Knights of the Gartei XT. 72 
Knit XYL 27 

Know XXI, 19d, XXIII. 114 
Knowing XXV. 85 , XXVI. 
169. 


Labour HI 186. 

Laced Til. 113; XVI. 78. 
Jjadiea leaving us 21. 78 
Lady I. 63 ; XXXI, 223, 
Lamb’s wool XI 8 
Lawn sleeves VII 33. 

Lead up the ball IX. 29, 
Ledger XIX, 22. 

Lent IV. 13 

Lessons of the day IV. 75. 
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